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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE unfortunate death of Sir William Jones, 
on the 27th of April, 1794, having deprived 
the Society of their Founder and Prcfident, a 
meeting of the Members was convened on the ill 
of May following, when it was unanimoufly 
agreed to appoint a Committee, conlilling of Sif 
Robert Chambers, .Mr. Juftice Hyde, Colonel John 
Murray, John Briston, and Thomas Graham, 
Elquires, to wait on Sir John Shore, and, in the 
Name of the Society, requell his acceptance of 
the office of their Prelident. With this requell 
he, in terms highly flattering to the Society, 
agreed to comply ; and on the 2 2d of May, 1 794^ 
t:)ok his feat as Prefident, and delivered the Dif- 
courfc, No. 12, of this Volume. 


EDMUND MORRIS, Secretary. 
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I. 


THE TENTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 28 FEBRUARY, 1 793, 

BY THE PRESIDENT, 

ON ASIATIC HISTORY, 
CIVIL AND NATURAL. 


Before our entrance. Gentlemen, into the 
Difquifition promifed at the clofe of my Ninth 
Annual Difeourfe, 07 t the particular Advantages 
which may he derived from our concurrent Refearches 
in Afa, it feems necefTary to fix, with precifion, 
the fenfe in which w e mean to fpeak of advantage 
or utility. Now, as w^e have deferibed the five 
Afiatic regions on their largeft fcale, and have ex- 
panded our conceptions in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of that wide field, w’e fliould ufe thofe 
W'ords which comprehend the fruit of all our 
inquiries, in their moft extenfive acceptation ; 
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yet, confiftently with i|ur chief objcft already 
rtientioncd, Vv'e may properly begin with the Civil 
Hiftory of the Five Afiatic Nations, \\’hich ncccf- 
farily comprizes their geography, or a defeription of 
the places \vhcir they have acted, and their aftro- 
nomy, which maj' enable us to fix with fome ac- 
curacy the time of their action.i : we fhall thence 
be led to the hiilory of lueh otlier animals, of fuch 
minerals, and of fuch A cgetables as they may be 
fuppolcd to haVe found in their feveral migrations 
and fettlements, and fhall end ssith the ufe.. to 
which they have applied, or may apply, the rich 
affemblage of natural fubliaucc?. 

I. Ill the firft place, \\c cannot furcl) deem it 
an inconfiderablc adiuntagc that all our hiliorical 
reft’arches have coufirmed the Mofaic accounts of 
tlic primitive world ; and our teliimony on that 
fubjee^t ought to have tlie greater wciglit, bccaufc, 
if the refult of our obfen ations had been totally 
different, we fhould neverthelefs have publiihed 
them, not indeed with equal plcafutc, but with 
c(],urtl confidence ; for fmtb is tnigbty, and, what- 
ever be its confl'qucnces, mnji ah'iiys prn ail : 
but, independently of our iiiterelt in corroborating 
the multiplied evidences of revealed religion, we 

could f'carcc gratify our minds with a more ufcful 
and rational entertainment than the contemplation 
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of thofe wonderful revolutions in kingdoms and 
ftates, which have happened within little more 
than four thoufand years : revolutions almoft as 
fully demonftrativc of an all-raling Providence as 
the ftrudure of the univerfe, and the final caufes 
which are difcernible in its whole extent, and 
even in its minuted parts. Figure to your ima- 
ginations a moving pidurc of that eventful period, 
or rather a fucceffion of crowded feencs rapidly 
changed. Three families migrate in different 
courfes from one region, and, in about four cen- 
turies, eftablifh very diftant governments and va- 
rious modes of focicty : Egyptians, Indians, Gotlis, 
Phenieians, Celts, Greeks, Latlans, Chinefc, Peru- 
vians, Mexicans, all fprung from the fiimc imme- 
diate ftem, appear to ftart nearly at one*timc, 
and occupy at length thofe countries, to which 
they have given, or from which they have de- 
rived, their nan.es. In tw'clve or thirteen hun- 
dred years more, the Greeks overrun the land of 
their forefathers, invade India, conquer Egypt, 
and aim at unlvcrfal dominion ; but the Komans 
appropriate to themfelves the whole empire of 
Greece, and carry their arms into Britain, of 
which they Ipcak with haughty contempt. The 
Goths, in the fulnefs of time, break to pieces the 
unwieldl^ Coloffus of Roman power, and feize on 
' the whole of Britain, except its wild mountains ; 
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but even thofe wilds become fubjedl to other in- 
vaders of the fame Gothic lineage. During all 
thole tranfadions the Arabs poflefs both coafts of 
the Red Sea, fubduc the old feat of their firll pro- 
genitors, and extend their conqucfls, on one fide, 
through Africa, into Europe itfclf ; on another, 
beyond the borders of India, part of which they 
annex to their flourifhing empire. In the fame 
intcr\al the Tartars, widely diffufed over the reft 
of the globe, fvvarm in the north-eaft, whence 
they rufh to complete the redudlion of Conftan- 
tine’s beautiful domains, to fubjugatc China, to 
rail’e in thefe Indian realms a dynafly fplendid and 
powerful, and to ravage, like the two other fami- 
lies, the devoted regions of Iran. By this time 
the Mexicans and Peruvians, with many races of 
ad\enturers varioufly intermixed, have peopled 
the continent and ifles of America, which the 
Spaniards, ha\ ing reftored their old government 
in Europe, difeover and in part overcome : but a 
colony from Britain, of which Cicero ignorantly 
declared that it contained nothing valuable, ob- 
tain the pofTeffion, and finally the fovcrcign do- 
minion of cxtcnfivc American diftriifls ; whilll: 
other Britiflr fubjects acquire a fubordinate em- 
pire in the finelt prmiuces of India, which the 
A idlorious troops of Alexander were unwilling to 
attack. This outline of human tranfaftion?, a.--' 
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far as it includes the limits of Alia, we can only 
hope to fill up to Itrcngthcn, and to colour by the 
help of Afiatic literature ; for in hillory, as in law, 
we mull not follow Hreams when Ave may inA'ef- 
rigatc fountains. iK)r admit any Iccondary proof 
w here primary eA idenc e is attainable : I lliould, 
ncAcrtlielefs, make a bad return for your indul- 
gent attention, were I to repeat a dry lift of all 
the Mulfelman hiftorians whofe works are pre- 
ferved in Arabic, Perfian, and Turkilli, or expa- 
tiate on the hiftories and medals of China and Ja- 
pan, which may in time be acccftible to Mem- 
bers of our Society, and from Avhich alone avc can 
cxpe(5t information concerniitg tlic ancient ftatc 

f)f tlie Tartars ; but on the hiltory of India, which 
0 

we naturally confider as the centre <jf oui^ enqui- 
ries, it may not be liiperfiuous to prel’ent you with 
a lew particular obler\ations. 

Our knowledge of Civil Afiatic Hiftory (I al- 
ways except that of the Hebrew's) exhibits a fliort 
fveninsr tA\ilight in the Acnerable introduOlion to* 
the firft book of Mf>les, folIovAcd by a gloomy 
night, in which dift'erent watches are faintly dif- 
icerniblc, and at length we fee a dawn liiccecded 
by a fun-rife, more or lels early according to the 
rhverfity of regions. That no Hindu nation, but 
the Calhmirians, lia\e left us regular hiftories in 

A , , rA” , 
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their ancient language, wc mull ever lament; 
but from the Sanlcrit literature, which our coun- 
try has the honour of having unveiled, w e may 
fiill collect fomc rays of hillorical truth, though 
time and a lerics of revolutions have obfeured 
that light which we might reafonably have ex- 
pelled from lb diligent and ingenious a people. 
The numerous Puranas and Itihafas, of poems 
mythological and heroic, arc completely in our 
power ; and from them we may recover fome 
disfigured but valuable pictures of ancient man- 
ners and governments ; while the popular talcs of 
the Hindus, in prole and in verfe, contain frag- 
ments ofhillory; and even in their dramas wc may 
find as many real chara(5lers and events as a fu- 
ture agb miglit find in our own plays, if all hif- 
tories ol England were, like thofc of India, to be 
irrecoverably loft. For example, A mod bcauti- 
tul poem by Somadeva, compnllng a veiy long 
chain of mUaiclive and agreeable llorics, beirlns 
with the lamed revolution at Pataliputra, by the 
murder of king Nanda with his eight fons, and 
the ulurpation of Chandragupta ; and the fame 
revolution is the, fiibjeA of a tragedy in Sanferit, 
entitled the Coronation of Chandra, the abbre- 
viated name ol that able and adventurous ufurper. 
From thel'e once concealed, but now' acccfiible 
compofitions, wc arc enabled to exhibit a more 
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accurate fketch of old Indian liiflorj' than the 
world has yet feerr, efpccuilly wltli the aid of 
well-attellcd obfcr^'atlons on the places of the 
colurcs. It is now clearly pro^'cd, that the firfl 
Parana contains an account of the deluge ; be- 
tween which and the Mohammedan conquclls 
the liitlory of genuine Hindu government mull 
of courle be comprehended : but we know from 
an arrangement of the lealbns in the altronomi- 
cal w ork of Parafara, that the war of the Pauda- 
vas could not have happened earlier than the doll* 
of the twelfth century bclbrc Cliritl ; and Selcu- 
cus mull, therefore, have iv^igncd about nine cen- 
turies after that war. Now the age of Vicrama- 
clitya is iriven ; and, if we can lix on an Indian 
prince contemporary with Selcucns, we hiall have 
three, gl^■en points in the line of time betw'cen 
Rama, or tlic firll Indian colon) , and Chandra- 
bija, the lad Hindu monarch, A^]lo reigned in 
Rchar ; fo that only eight hundred or a thoufand 
years will remain almoll Avholly dark ; and they 
mult have been employed in railing empires or 
dates, m framing law.-, improving languages and 
arts, and in oblerving the apparent motions of 
the ccleltlul bodies. A Sanferit hillory of the 
celebrated Vieramaditya W’as infpeded at Be- 
nares by a Pandit, who Asould not have deceive^ 

me, and could not himfclf have been deceived; 

b 2 
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blit the owner of the book is dead, and his family 
difjicrfed ; nor liave my friends in that city been 
able, with all their exertions, to procure a copy 
of it. yVs to the Mogul conquefts, with which 
modern Indian hiftory begins, we have ample ac- 
counts of them in Perfian, from Ali of Yezd, 
and the tranflations of Turkifh books compolcd 
even by fome of the conquerors, to Ghulam 
Hufain, whom many of us perfonally know', 
and whofe impartiality defen es the higheft ap- 
plaufe, though his unre^^•arded merit will give 
no encouragement to other contcmporaiy hif- 
torlans, who. to ufe hi> owm phrafe in a let- 
ter to myfclf, may, like him, confider plain truth 
as the beauty of hiflorical compofition. From 
all thele materials, and from thefe alone, a per- 
fect hiltoiy of India (if a mere compilation, hovv- 
c\ er elegant, could delcrvc fuch a title) might be 
colled^cd b) any fludious man who had a compe- 
tent know ledge of Sanlcrit, Pcrilan, and Arabic ; 
but even in the v\ork of a writer fo qualified, wc 
could only gii c abfolute credence to the general 
outline ; for, while the abllravR; fcicnces are all 
tmth, and the fine arts all fi^lion, w'e cannot but 
ow'ii. that, in the details of hitloiy, truth and 
fidion are fu blended as to be fcarce diltinguifli- 
ablc 
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The practical ufe of hiftory, in affording par- 
ticular examples of civil and military wifdom, 
has been greatly exaggerated ; but principles of 
aftion may certainly be colkfted from it ; and 
even the narrative of wars and revolutions may 
ferve as a leffon to nations, -and an admonition to 
fovercigns. A defire, indeed, of knowing pair 
events, while the future cannot be known, and a 
view of the prefent, gi\'e.s often more pain than 
delight, feems natural to the human mind : and 
a happy propenfity would it be, if every reader ot 
hlflory would open his eyes to fi)mc very im- 
portant corollaries, which flow from the whole 
extent of it. He could not but remark the con- 
flant eft'eifl: of dcfpotifm in benumbing and de- 
baling all thole faculties whieh diftinguilh men 
from the herd that grazes ; and to that caufe he 
would impute the decided inferiority of mofl: 
Aliatic nations, ancient and modern, to tl)(jl'e in 
Europe who arc blefl: with happier governments; 
he would lee the Arabs rifiui^ to sz;lorv, while 
tlrey adhered to the free maxims of their bold an- 
ceftors, and finking to mifery from the moment 
W'lien thole maxims were abandoned. On the 
other hand, he would obrer\c with regret, that 
fuch republican governments as tend to })roducc 
"virtue and happinefs, cannot in their nature be 
permanent, b\jt arc generally fuccccdcd by oligar- 

h ? 
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chies, Avhich no good man would wifli to be dur-» 
able. He. would then, like the king of L)'dia, 
remember Solon, the wifeft, braveft, and moft 
accomplilhed of rhen, who all'erts in four ncrvou.s 
lines, that “ as hail and fnow, which mar the 
“ labours of hufbandmen, proceed from clc^ated 
“ clouds, and, as the deftru^li\c thunderbolt fol- 
“ lows the brilliant flulh. thus is a free ftatc ruin- 
“ ed by men exalted in power and fplendid in 
“ wcaltli, while tlie people, from grofs Igiujrance, 
chufe rather to become the Haves of one tyrant, 
“ that they may efcape from the domination 
‘ of niany, than to ])icfer\e themfelves from tyr 
“ ranny of any kind by their union and their vir- 
“tucs.”. Since, therefore, no unmixed form of 
gOAcrnmcnt could both def-rve permanence and 
enjoy it, and fmee charges, even from the w'orft 
to the bed, arc always attended w ith much tem- 
porary mifehief, he would fix on (mrBritifli con- 
ftitution (1 mean our jnxblic law, not the actual 
date of things in an)- gi\en period) as the bed 
dxrra ever cdablilhcd, though we can only make 
didant approaches to its tlxeoretical pcrfedlion. 
In theic Indian territories, which Providence lias 
thrown into the arms of Britain for their protec- 
tion and welfare, the religion, manners, and law's 
of the natives preclude even the idea of political 
freedom j but their hidories ma) poliibly fugged 
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hints for their profperity, while our countrj* derives 
effential benefit from the diligence of a placid 
and fubmiffivc people, who multiply with fuch 
incrcafc, even after the ravages of famine, that in 
one collecftorfhip out of twenty-four, and that by 
no means the largcll or bell cultivated (I mean 
Criihna-nagar) there hare lately been found, by 
an actual enumeration, a million and three hun- 
dred thoufand native inhabitants ; whence it 
lliould leem, that in all India there cannot be 
fewrr than thirty millions of black Britifli 
fubjc<fts. 

Let us proceed to geography and chronologv", 
without which hiltory w^ould be no certain guide, 
but would rcfemblc a kindled vapour* without 
either a fettled place or a Heady light. For a 
rcalbn before intimated, I lhall not name the va- 
rious cofmographical books wLich are extant in 
Arabic and Perfian, nor give an account of 
thole which the Turks have beautifully printed 
in their own improved language, but lhall expa- 
tiate a little on the geography and aftronomy of 
India ; having lirft obferved generally, that all .the 
Afiatic nations mull be far better acquainted w ith 
their fcveral countries than mere European feho- 
lars and travellers; that, confequently, we mull 
karu their geography from their own writings: 
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and that, by collating many coplc,- ol' tlic i;um 
yvork, vrc may corrcft blunders f)t' tranreribers in 
table.', names, and dclcriptioiis. 

Geography, aftronomy, and chronology have, 
in this part oi Afia, fliared the late ol authentic 
hillory ; ane, like that, have been ib nir’.kt d and 
bedecked in the tantailic robes ol mythology and 
metaphor, that the real lyltcm of* Indiiui philolb- 
phers and mathematicians can Icarce be diltiu- 
gulllied : an accurate knowledge of Sanlcrit and 
a confidential intcrcourfe with learned JBrahmens, 
arc the only means of feparating truth from fable; 
and we may expect the molt important difeoveries 
from two of our members ; concerning w hom it 
may be fafely aflerted, that if our Societ)' fhould 
ha^e produced no other advantage than the in\i- 
tation given to tliem for the public difplay of 
their talents, we flrould have a claim to the thanks 
of our country and of all Europe. IviCntenant 
Wilford has exhibited an intcrelling fpecjmen of 
the geographical knovsdedge dcdueiblc from the 
Puranas, and v. j'i in time prefent you with fo 
complete a treatife on the ancient world known 
to the Hindus, that the hght acquired by the 
Greeks will appear but a glimmering in compa- 
nion of that w'hich h-; will diffufe; wliile Mr. 
Da\i% who has given u.v a dillii:i<!^f idea of Indian 
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computation'^ and C) clcs, aod afccrtaincd the place 
of the colures at a time of great importance in 
hiltory, will hcrcato : dilclofe the lytlcms of Iliu- 
du aftronomers, from Nared and Paral'ar to Meya* 
Varahamihir, and Bhal'car ; and A\ill loon, 1 trutV- 
lay before you a pcrfcH delineation of all the In- 
dian allerlfnis in both hemlfpheres, where )ou will 
perceive fo "'.hong a general rcl'emblance to tli^. 
conllcllat’ us of the Greeks, a^^ to prove that th^ 
two ij 1 ' tns were originally one and the fame, ycj; 
with Inch a dlverfity in part-^, as to fliow' incoil- 
tcftibly, that neither lyllern was copied irt'm tile 

S', 

other; whence it will follow, that th«y multhav^ 
had fomc common fuurcc. 

The jiirlfprudence of the Hindu' aivJ Arab^^ 
being the field which J have choleh lor nn pecu- 
liar toil, you cannot expecl: that I fhould greatly 
enlarge your collcdlon of hiftorical knowledge ; but 
1 may be able to offer you fome occafional tribute ; 
and 1 cannot help mentioning a difeovery which 
accident threw in my way, though my proofs 
mull be refer^ed for an ellay which 1 ha\c dellincd 
for the fourth volume of your I'ranfaclions. I'o 
fix the fituatlou of that Palybothra (for there may 
have been feveral of the name) wliich was rifited 
and delcribed by Megafthencs, had always appear- 
ed a A cry difficult problem ; f^r though it could 
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not have been Prayaga, where no ancient metro- 
polis ev'cr ftood, nor Canyacubja, which ha* n'^k 
epithet at all refembling the word ul'cd by the 
Greeks ; nor (jaur, otherv\ lie called Lacfhmana- 
vati, which all know to be a town comparatively 
modcni, yet we could not confidently dbeide that 
it 'vva.s I’alalrputra, though names and moft 
t ircinnltances nearly correrpond, becau/l' that 
Tcno-wncd capital extendcil from the condu- 
inee of the Sonc and the (ilanges to the feite ot 
Patna, while Palibothra flood at the junction of 
the Gauge's and Erannrdioas, which the accurate 
]\ 5 . D'An\ ille had pronounced to be the Yamuna ; 
but this only difficulty was removed, when I 
found in a elalfic.il Sancrit book, near 2000 }Cais 
old, that ULranvaliahu. or golden-armed, which 
the Greeks changed into Erannoboas, or the river 
with a lot el V murmur, was in flud; another name 
for the Soua itfeil'. though Megarthenes, from 
ignorance or inattention, has nanu'd them fepa- 
lateK. This difeover} led to anotlier f)f greater 
nannent , for Chandragupta, wlio, from a mili- 
tary aiheuturcr, became, like Sandracottus, the 
fotereign of Upper Hinduftan, actually fixed the 
teat of his empire at Pataliputra, where he rcceiv- 
cii ambaifadors from foreign princes ; and was no 
»»tlier than that very Sandracottus w ho concluded 
a ticiit\ with Seleucus Nicator ; fo that we hate 
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fulvo-l another problem, to w'hich we before al- 
luded, and may in round numbers confider the 
twelve and three hundredth years before Chrift, 
us two certain ' pochs between Tlama, who con- 
qu 'red Silan a few cen];uries aiter the flood, and 
Vicramaditya, who died at llijayini fifty-feven 
years before the beuinnini:; ot' cur era. 

II. Since chefc difculfions would lead us too 
far, I proceed to the Hiflory ol Nature, diftin- 
jruiflied, for our prefent purpol'e, from that of 
Man ; and divided into that of other animals 
who inhabit this globe, of the mineral fubflanccs 
which it contains, and of the \eirctables which 
fo luxuriimtly and fo beautifully adorn it. 

¥ 

I. Could the figure, infiindfs, arid qualities of 
birds, beafts, infedls, reptiles, and fiflies be afccr- 
talned, cither on the plan of BufFon, or on that 
of Linnaeus, without giAing pain to the objecls 
of our examination, few ftudles would afford us 
more foiid inflrudion, or more exqulfitc delight ; 
but I never could learn by w hat right, nor con- 
ceive with what feelings a natural ift can occafion 
the mifery of an innocent bird, and leaAc its 
young, perhaps, to pcrifli in a cold neft, becaufl' 
it has gay plumage, and has ne\er been accurately 
delineated ; or depriAC even a butterfly of its na- 
tural enjoyments, bccaufc it has the misfojtunc 
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to be rare or beautiful ; nor fhall I ever I'orgct the 
couplet of Firdaufi, for M’hich Sadi, who cites it 
with applaulb, pours bleiiings on his departed fpi- 
rit:— 

Ah ! fpaic yrn emmet, rich in bonidcd grain ; 

lie lives with picaluic, and he dies with pain. 

'/'Ills ma)' lie only a co;-:', 'lion of wcaknels, and 
itCvTtainly is not meant as a boaft of peculiar fen- 
iibilitv ; biit AxliatOTcr name may be given to my 
opinion, it has lUch an effed; on my concluel, 
that I never ^^ou1d fufi'er the Cocila, whole', wild 
native wood-note^ announce the approach of 
fpring, to be caught in my garden, for the lake 
of compar’uig it ^v itli Buffon’s dclcription ; though 
1 luivc (iftcn /.'xamined the domcltic and engaging 
IMayana, which bids us gfKKl-morrow at our win- 
tiows, and cxpecils, as its reward, little more than 
Iccurity : even wlicn a fine young Munis or Puin' 
golin was brought me, againft my with, from the 
mountains, I folicited his rcltoration to bis belov- 
ed rock'^, becaufe 1 found it impoliible to prclerv^'' 
iiim in comfort at a dilfance from them. There 
arc k'vcral treatifes on Animals in Arabia, and very 
particular accounts of them in Chinclc, w ith ele- 
gant outlines of their external appearance ; but 1 
met with nothing valuable concerning them in 
Penian, cxccjit what may be gleaned from the 
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medical didionaries ; nor have I yet fecn a book 
in Sanfcrlt that exprcfsly treats of them. On the 
whole, though rare animals may be found in all 
Alia, yet I can only recommend an examination 
of them with this condition, that they be left, as 
much as poffible, in a Hate of natural freedom ; 
or made as happy as poffible, if it be necclTary to 
keep them confined. 

5. The Hlflory of Minerals, to which no fucli 
objedion can be made, is extremely fimplc and 
ealy, if we merely confider their exterior kxik and 
configuration, and their vifiblc texture ; but tlic 
analyfis of their internal pronertie? Mongs particu- 
larly to the fubllmc refcardics of Chcmillry, on 
which A\e may hope to find uleful difiiulfitions in 
Sanferit, fince the old Hindus unqucltionably ap- 
plied themfehes to that enchanting iludy ; and 
even from their treatiles on alchemy we may polli- 
bly collc(it the refults of adual experiment, as theij. 
ancient allrological works have prclerved many- 
valuable fads relating to the Indian fjjhere and the 
precelTion of the etpiiaox. Both in Perfian and 
banlcrit, there are books on metals and minerals 
particularly on gems, which the Hindu pliilolo- 
phers conlldcred (with an exception of the dia- 
mond) as varieties ut one crylhdllne lubilance 
<uher I'lnple or compound ; but we mull not cx- 
pcit Irom thcrheinilts vd Alia thole beautiful exam- 
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pies of analyfis which have but lately been 
played in the laboratories of Europe. 

3. We now come to Botany, the lovelieft and 
moft copious di\ ifion in the hiftory of nature ; 
and all dilputes on the comparative merit of fyf- 
tems being at length, I hope, condemned to one 
perpetual night of undifturbed Humber, we can- 
not employ our Icifure more delightfully than in 
deferibing all new Aliatic plants in the Lihnaan 
ftyle and method, or in correding the deferiptions 
of thofe already know n, but of which dry fpeci- 
mens only, or draw ings, can have been feen by 
mod European botanifts. In this part of natural 
hidory we have an ample field yet unexplored ; 
for, though many plants of Arabia have been 
made known by Garcias, l^rofper Alpinus, and 
ForfkocI ; of Perfia, by Garcin ; of I'artary, by 
Graciin and Pallas ; of China and Japan, by 
Koempfer, Ofbeck, and Thunberg ; of India, by 
Rheede and Eumphius, the two Burmans, and the 
much lamented Koenig, yet none of thofe natura- 
llfts were deeply verfed in the literature of tlie 
feveral countries from uhich their vegetable trea- 
fures had been procun d ; and the numcrou> 
works in Sanferit on medical fubftunccs, and 
chiefly on plants, have j)e\er beem infpeeded, or 
ncNcr at lead undcrltood, by any European at- 
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tached to the lludy of nature. Until the gar- 
den of the India Company fliall be fully llorcd 
(as k ’will be, no doubt, in due time) with Ara- 
bian, Perfian, and Chinefe plants, wc may well 
be latisfied with examining the native flowers of 
our own provinces ; but unlefs we can difeover 
the Sanferit names of all celebrated vegeta- 
bles, wc lliall neither comprehend the allufions 
which Indian Poets perj^etually make to them, 
nor (what is- far ’W'orfc) be able to find accounts 
of their tried virtues in the -n ritings of Indian 
phyfieian>; and (what is worfl: of all) we fliali 
mifs an oj)port\iTnty. which never again may pre- 
fent itfell’ ; for the Pandits themfehTs have almofl: 
-vs holly forgotten their ancient appellations of 
particular plants ; and, with all my pains, I have 
not yet alccrtaincd more than tw o hundred out 
of tw ice that number, w Inch arc named in their 
medical or poetical compofitions. It is much to 
be deplored, that the illuftrious Van Rhcede had 
no acquaintance with Sanferit, which even his 
three Brahmens, w ho compofed the fliort preface 
engraved in that language, aj)pcar to have under- 
flood \'cry imperfectly, and certainly wrote with 
difgracefui inaccuracy. In al 1 his twelve a olumes 
I rcc<jlle^l only Bunarnava, in which the Nagari 
letters arc tolerably right ; the Hindu words* in 
Arabian charaaers arc fliamefully Incorrea ; and 
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the Malabar, I am credibly informed, is as bad ds 
the reft. Ifis delineations, indeed, arc in general 
excellent; and though Linnaius himfelf could 
not cxtraA from his written deferiptions the na- 
tural charafter of every plant in the colledlion, 
}et we fliall be able, I hope, to deferibe them all 
from the life, and to add a confiderable number 
of new fperies, if not of new genera, which llhcede, 
Avith all his nol)le exertions could never procure. 
Snell of our learned members as profefs medicine, 
will, no doulit, cbeerfully affift in thele relearches, 
either by their own obler\ ations, when they have 
leilurc to make any, or by communications from 
other obferAcrs among their acquaintance, who 
may refide in different parts of the country : and 
the mention ,of their art leads me to the various 
ufi’S of natural fubffanec'!. in the three kingdoms 
or elafl'cs to which they are generally reduced. 

III. You cannot but have remarked, that ah 
moff all the feiences, as the French call them, 
which arc diftinguiflied by (ircek names, and ar- 
ranged under the head of Philofophy, belong for 
the moil part to Hiftory ; liich as philology, chc- 
miilry, phyfic, anatomy, and even metaphylics, 
when wc barely relate the phenomena of the 
liuraan mind ; for, in all branches of knowledge, 
we are only .hiflorians when wc announce fa<fls ; 
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and philofbphcrs only when wc reafon on them : 
the fame may be confidently faid of law and of 
medicine, the firft' of which belongs principally 
to Civil, and the fccond chiefly to Natural Hiflory. 
Here, therefore, 1 fpcak of medicine as far only 
as it is grounded on experiment ; and, without 
believing implicitly what Arabs, Perfians, Chinefe, 
or Hindus may have written on the virtues of 
medicinal fubje^ls, we may, furely, hope to find 
in their writings what our own experiments may 
confirm or diiprovc, and what might never have 
occurred to us without fuch intimations. 

Europeans enumerate more than two hundred 
and fitty mechanical arts, by which the produc- 
tions of nature may be varioully prepared for the 
convenience and ornament of life ; and, though 
the Silpafailra reduces them to fixty-four, yet 
Abulfazl had been aflured that the Hindus reck- 
oned three hundred arts and fcicnccs * now, their 
fcicnccs being comparatively few, we may con- 
clude that they anciently pradifed at leall as 
many ufcful arts as ourfclves. Several Pandits 
have informed me, that the treatifes on art, which 
they call Upavedas, and believe to have been in- 
fpired, are not fo entirely loft but that confiderablc 
fragments of them may be found at Benares ; and 
they certainly poflefs many popular, but ancient 
VoL. 17. 
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works on that intercfting fubjed. The manu- 
fadures of fugar and indigo have been well 
known in thefe provinces for more than two 
thoufind years ; and we cannot entertain a doubt 
that their Sanferit books on dying and metal- 
lurgy, contain very curious fads, which might, 
indeed, be difeovered by accident, in a long courfe 
of years, but ’v\ hich we may foon bring to light, 
by the help of Indian literature, for the benefit of 
manufadurers and artills, and confequcntly of 
our nation, who are intcrclled in their prolperity. 
Difcovcrics of the fame kind might be colledcd 
from the writings of other Afiatic nations, cfpcci- 
ally of the Chinefc ; but, though Perfian, Arabic, 
Tixrkilh, and Saiilcrit arc languages now fo accef- 
fible, that, in order to attain a fufficient know- 
ledge ol’ them, little more feems required than a 
ftrong inclination to learn them, yet the fuppofed 
number and intricacy of the Chinefc charaders 
ha>e deterred <.>ur molt diligent ihidents from at- 
tempting to find their way through fo vail a 
labyrinth. It i^ certain, however, that the diffi- 
culty has been magnified beyond the truth ; for 
the pcrfpicuous grammar by M. Fourmont, to- 
gether with a copious didionary, which I polTcfs, 
in Chinefc and Latin, would enable any man 
w’ho plcafed, to compare tlic original works of 
C’onlucius, which are cafily procured, with the 
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literal trunilation of them by Couplet ; and hav- 
ing made tliat firft ftep w ith attention, he would 
probably find, that he- had traverfed at Icafl; half 
of his career. But I fliould be led beyond the 
limits afligned to me on this occallon, if I were 
to expatiate farther on the hiflorical divifion of 
the knowledge comprilcd in the literature of Afia; 
and I muft poflpone till next year my remarks on 
Afiatic Philolbphy, and on thole arts which de- 
pend on imagination ; prornifmg you with confi- 
dence, that in the courfc of the prclent year your 
inquiries into the ci^il and natural hillory of this 
ealtern world, will be greatly promoted by the 
learned labours of many among our alTociates and 
correlpondcnt^. 
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ON THE CAMPHOR OF SUMATRA. 

TN anfwer to fome qucftions pur to me by tl« Pre- 
fident of the Afiatic Society refpefting camphor- 
oil, I have the pleafure of giving the folution con- 
tained in the following fliort account : — Camphor-oil, 
one of the eflential oils, is aftually camphor, before 
the operations of nature on it have reduced it to the 
concrete form in which it is found in the tree. When 
Mr. Marfden compofed his juflly-adniired Hiftory 
of Sumatra., the prevalent opinion on this fubjeft 
was, that the oil and the concreted camphor were 
never found in the fame tree. I have the authority 
of a gentleman. Lieutenant Lewis, well informed 
on this fubjeft, froni a refidence of many years in 
the country producing the camphor, to differ from- 
that generally accurate author, by faying, that he 
has feen a tree three quarters of a mile from.the fea, 
near Tappanoolh, from which three catties (above 
VoL. IV. B 
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three pounds) of camphor, and at the fame tlihe, 
■near two gallons of oil, had been procured# If a tree 
be old, and yield oil plentifully, the natives efteera 
thefe two circumftances fure indications of its con- 
taining a confiderable quantity of champhor. Mr. 
Macquert in his chemical diftionary, has rctnarked, 
that the nitrous acid diflblves camphor without com- 
motion, that the folution is e^r and limpid, and 
that it is called Camphor-©il. This affords a proof 
that the formed camphor is produced from the oil by 
a natural operq,tion of compofition, the decompofition 
by means of the above folvent seducing the fubftance 
to its primary ftate, previous to concretion. The 
Achineje sxt reckoned the beft judges of camphoc,; 
and the oil they colledt undergoes a procefs by dif- 
tillation, leaving a refiduum of inferior camphor. 
Trees of a certain age only yield camphor. It would 
feem that a certain time is requifite for maturing the 
oil to that ftate, when 'ts contained camphor becomes 
fit fof being concreted by the heat of the fun adting 
on the tree and foil. The camphor-free is one of the 
• Rnnearidria Monogynia of_ Lintnens, and differs in a 
Imall variation in the form of the leaf from the Arbor 
Camfhor'ifera Ja^onica, foUis laurinis, frnSn parvo^ 
calyce hrev 'ijftmo. The tree very much rcfembles the 
Bay in leaves. The trunk is thick ; the bark of a 
brownifti appearance; and the ramification ftrong, 
clofe, and extended. It is fond of a rich red loam, 
. 'ending to a blackilh clay, mixed with a crumbling 
ftone' of the colour of marl. It grows principally 
on the N. W. fide of Sumatra, from the line N. 
nearly. The wood is ufeful for domeftic purpofes, 
being foft and eafily worked, it is by many imagin- 
^ed, that camphor is produced by a chemical procefs. 
This is a miftaken idea, farther than regards the in- 
ferior kind arifing from the diftillation of the oil, I 
fhall give a brief account of the mode of obtaining and 
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preparing 4 t, as praftifed by the natives of Sumatra^ 
from the time of the eftablifliment of the EngUJk on 
the ifland. yiie Sumatrans, previous to their fetting 
out in quefl: of camphor, affemble on the confines of 
the country they intend exploring, and difcharge a 
variety of religious duties and ceremonies, calculated, 
in their opinion, to promote the future fuccels of their 
undertaking, Theyttnter the woods, and, from ex* 
perience, foon diftmguifh fuch trees as contain cam- 
phor. They pierce them ; and if they yield ojl plen- 
tifully, it is prefumed they contain concreted cam- 
phor, which is* found in fmall whitifli flakes, fituated 
perpendicularly, in irregular veins, in and near the 
centres of the trees. The tree is cut down * divided 
into junks, and carefully diveflcd of its camphor. 
When the oil has been drawn oft* from young trees, 
the camphor which they afterwards afford is of a 
Icfs valuable nature, 'and is teamed helly or foot cam- 
phor, in proportion to the degree of affinity it bears 
to head, or the befl; fort. When brought foiP fale, it 
is repeatedly foaked and waflied in foapy water, to fe- 
parate from it all heterogeneous and Tandy particles 
that may have adhered to it. When clean, it will 
fink in water, and be of a white, gloflfy, fmooth ap- 
pearance, tending to tranfparency. After it has been 
walhcd, it is palled through three fieves of differing 
textures, fo as to be divided into head, helly, and foot 
Camphor; certain proportions o! each compofe «he 
cherts made up for the China market, where they ar^ 
fold for 350I. fterling, nearly. The capoor* (a word 
of Arabic origin) rnatee, or dead camphor, is carefully 
feparated from the three divifions, by an acutenefs of 
diflindlion, acquired by the eye and hand from habit 
and attention, ‘and, being mixed with the imperfeiSt 
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kind mentioned above, is pounded in a mortar and 
idiftributed among proportional quantities of foot cam- 
phor. This cafoor-matee is fometinies* procured by 
boiling down the thickeft part of the oil^ or by taking 
the fediment of the bell oil, after it has fettled at 
leaft twenty-four hours. Camphor-oil is found to be 
a Ibvereign remedy for ftrains, bruifes, and other ex- 
ternal pains, from its penetrating quality in entering 
the pores, and gently agitating, the affcdcd pans, 
lb as to quicken the ftagnated circulation. The in- 
ternal, anodynq and diaphoretic, and the external, 
antifpafmodic and fedative virtues of camphor aie 
well known. The oil is' found to pofl'efs thefc in a 
certain degree, and to be uleful in removing the 
painful fpafms of the nerves and tendons, by diflipat- 
ing the furrounding acrid bumours. When the oil is 
ufed, it muft be formed into a liniment, as it would 
alone occafion pain from, its ftrength. The oil ap- 
plied to fores on horfes has been found very- bene- 
ficial. Jn this cafe it ought to be mixed with the 
juice of the t/abacco. a affords annually from 

fifteen to twenty peculs (of 1331- pounds each) of cam- 
phor, and more oil, than there is at prefent a demand 
for. The Chinefe purchafe it j and it is not clearly 
afcercained whether they ufe it all in China, or make 
a faditioLis fpecies of it, by admixture of Japanefe 
’Camphor, for the Europe market : the latter is ge- 
/lerally fuppofed. It is highly probable, that the 
^■•ic^ of camphor will, in procci’s of time, rife to an 
jenormous degree, as one tree in three hundred is not 
found to contain camphor, and, when found, is in:- 
mediatcly cut down ; in confequence of which, the 
.plant muft foon become fcarce, and the produce pro- 
pprtionably dear. It is to be hoped that the oil will, 
in this event, be found by the faculty to poffcfs all the 
ufeful qualities of this valuable medicine. I have the 
fatisfadion of accompanying this paper with a fpeci- 
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men, though a fmall one, of the camphor-wood, with 
a fmall quantity of the fubftance in it, the reft having 
evaporated from length of time. If this account 
fliould afford any information to the Prefidcnt and 
Members of the Jjiatic Society, my intention will be 
folly anfwered. 
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TF this paper fliould be deemed worthy of a place in 

the T ranfadions of the Afiatic Society, the infer- 
tion I muft ftill confider as an indulgence, and my 
attempt, a proof that I am more anxious than- able, to 
encrcafe the general ftock of Eajlem natural know- 
ledge, recorded ig the ufeful annals of the Society. 
Specimens of coral, For your acceptance, and for the 
illuftration of this fubjed, are now forwarded. . 

• 

The appearance of Sumatran coral does not alto- 
gether correfpond with the defcriptions of the plant, 
hitherto given This induces me to defcribc fuch 
parts as are imperfedly reprefented. The plant, to 
which the various fpecies of coral belpng, is one of 
the Cryptoganiia of Linnceus, and may be reckoned 
one of the Herbte Marina of Tourneforte ; of the Herba 
imperfecta of Mr. Ray. It may be reduced to three 
colours, red, black, and whitifh-yellow : the laft is 
the moft common in the Eajlem feas. It is of a 
fungous texture, equally hard out of and in its natu- 
ral element ; and its pores arc changed with a juice of 
a milky appearance, in fome degree acrid. The 


* See the remark at the end of this paper. 
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bark covers ev«y part of the tree, and tontains a 
number of perforated pipillee terminating in tubes, 
having two or more holes in each, iritended, J ima- 
gine, for the adrniflion of the matter affording nutri- 
ment to the plant. The internal projeftibns of the 
adhere to the particles of fand and ftone on 
which the coral grows, and are the only appearance 
of roots it exhibits. On examining rhe internal ex- 
tremities of papill,-e by means of glafl'es, fome 
very fmall ramifications are difeovered. Thefe are 
very eafily obferved in the^fly^/V/rf*, which are attach- 
ed to the bark of the root. The tree is faid to grow 
to the height of two feet : 1 have feen fome as high as 
ten feet. From thefe and other differences in appear- 
ance, 1 am apt to think that fome European and In- 
dian corals are not the fame, but fpecies of the fame 
genus. From the very rapid growth of coral on the 
weft coaft of Sumatra^ and in the Eajlem feas in ge- 
neral, as will be fhown in thi# paper, there can 
fubfift but little doubt that it is a vegetable fub- 
ftaiice', though there have not been wanting fome 
■ who have fuppofed it a foflil formed like cryllals and 
fpars j and others, eminent naturahfts, who have 
* ranked it among the animal tribes. Boccone difeo- 
veied that this plant endofes a nutritious juice under 
its bark : and Count ^Jarjigli remarked and obfer- 
ved its flowers and feeds. 1 fhall here infert Mar- 
/tgU's accurate experiment, which affoids the deci- 
fiun of almoft abfolute demonftration in favour of coral 
b^ing a vegetating plant. “ "Having ftceped fome 
coral, frefh-gathered in fea-waterj he perceived, in a 
fliort time, that the little ruddy tubercles which ap- 
peared on the furface of the bark, began gradually to 
Unfold, and at length opened into white flowers 
in the form of ftars with dight points, which were 
futtained by a ’little calyx, divided, in like manner, 
into eight parts. Upon taking the cor^l out of the 
water, the flowers immediately clofed, and returned 
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Into red tubercles as before ; which tubercles, being ‘ 
cloiifely fqueezed, yielded a fort of milky juice: and 
upon returning the coral into the water as before, the 
tubercles, in an hour’s time, opened, or flowered 
afrefti j and this was continued for fix or eight days, 
when the buds, or tubercles, ceafcd to blow any 
more. In. ten or twelve days they became detached 
from the coral, and funk to the bottom, in form of 
little yellow balls. Thefe tubercles then, according 
to the analogy of plants, fhould be the flowers of 
coral ; and the milky vifcid juice contained therein 
the pollen. Accordingly it is held, that when this 
juice falls on a firoperly-difpofed body or nidus, a 
ntw coral arifes therefrom ; and the analyfis of coral 
anfwers' precifely to that of other fea-plants, all of 
them affording a volatile urinous fait, and . a thick 
blackifh fetid oil.” — Elemcnta Chemise of Boer- 
liaave^ page 135, Note, vol. i. & Mem. de I’Acad. 
An. 1708. 

Whether, after all, the ftriated papilla^ which, are 
of a ftellar figure, and the two- or more apertures 
of which arc divided, generally, into twelve parts, 
contain an animal whofc labour produces the growth 
of the coral, or who inhabits the coral for it§ own im- 
mediate fatisfadion, is a queftion that has been much 
agitated, without affording any certain conclufions. 
Monficur cle Peyjfonnel^ after having inquired into 
and difeufled the various arguments for and againft 
coral’s being a petrification or a congelation, con- 
cludes that it is the work of an infed, which he de- 
nominates an Urtica^ Purpura, or Polype, that con- 
trads in air, expands in water, and is fenfible to the 
touch, or the adion of an acid. Froni MarJigVi% 
experiment, as recited above, I think we may fafely 
conclude, that Peyjfonnel miftook the matter, and 
fuppofed a flower an infed ; for it is well known 
tliat many flowers, on being plunged into an acid, wlU 
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exhibit figns of contraftion and movement. We olv ' 
ferve many growing fiibftances, which are inhabifed 
by animals^ or infers, merely for their convenience, 
and not to promote the growth of fuch fiibftances, 
which they very frequently, on the contrary, retard. 
If an animal can be fuppofed to produce fuch im- 
menfe bodies of this fubftance, as 1 fliall^ have occa- 
fion to mention, whence does it derive the prodigious 
degree of nutriment requifite for the purpofe, as it is 
Hot found that it quits the centre of its ftriated habi- 
tation i why do not thei'e vermtcitii marini leave cells 
behind them, as they advance the growth of the 
coral ? We find none, but, on tl^e contrary, the 
iurface uniformly fmooth and even. As for the ex- 
teirnal cells, they are the channels that- convey nou- 
rifhment, and correfpond to. the fibres of plants. It 
muft remain, however, in fome degree, a doubt, 
whether thefe marine productions are zoophytes, 
produced by the labour of animals, or whether 
they are produced on a vegetating principle. Jt 
will be, difficult to bring this matter to the tefl; of 
modern natufal piylofophy, experiment : but till 
fuch can be made, opinions muft bo various, though 
ihe majority, and Tapparently (from Murfigl'H ex- 
periment) the bed founded, incline to the belief of 
corals being produced by vegetation. Having (light- 
ly reviewed both fides of this curious queftion, and 
having hazarded my owil opinion, which can be of 
littlli 'Weight, I come now to the intention of trou- 
bling the AJiutlc Society with thefe remarks, im- 
perfect as they muft appear. 

The produiftion of illands, on the weft; coafl; of 
Sumatra, by the very rapid inercafe of this wonderful 
plant, is a remarkable efFeft of the operations of 
nature, hitherto unrecorded in the annals of natural 
pbilpfophy. Mr. Dalrymple alone has alleged a 
fa£t, to which this account will add the weight of 
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convincing testimony. In the year 17^, I was di- 
rected to furvey the coaft of the Dutch diftrifts on 
the weft fide of the ifland of Sumatra. Duribg the 
courfe of this furvey, I had occafion to lay down on 
my charts feveral (hoals, confiding of branched 
coral, fand, and fuch heterogeneous matter as they 
will refift and incorporate with thcmfelves, when 
impelled againft them by the adion of the feas, 
winds, tide, or currents. The furfaces of thefe flioals 
were at various depths, from one toot to three or 
more fathoms. They are of a conical form, the 
bafe, in proportion to the axis, being fmall. The 
fliape gives them, in general, the appearance of 
trees of that figure, luch as the poplar, &c. One 
of the (hoals I vifited, to the fouth-weft of Pooloa 
Pinang, near Padang, was at that time covered 
by two feet and an half of water, and. could not be 
diftinguiftied by vdiels pafling at fome diftance, but 
at fuch times as the winds produced a fwell or agita- 
tion on it. I pafled along this part of the coaft in 
Fehruaty 1789, veiy clofc to this (hoal, juft four 
years and feven months after the period "at which the 
furvey had been taken } and was not a little aftonifhed . 
to obferve a fmall fandy ifland, about ten yards in 
diameter, having a few buflies growing on it, formed 
on the fop of- the (hoal, which lies nearly in thirty- 
feven fathoms of water. I , could not miftake this 
(hoal, as there was no other contiguous to it, and as 
my chart, by which I fuggefted the fafeft courfe to 
run in, then lay before me. In Mc^ and September 
1789, 1 had an opportunity, in going to and returning 
from TappamoUy A\&xhouv .{\NhKh. I had been direded 
to furvey) to be again on levcral of the (hoals includ- 
ed in my chart of the coafts of the D«/i:A-diftrids; • 
and, according to my expectations, found the depth 
of the water on them confiderably diminiftied lince 
the furvey had been taken. In March 1790, I was 
fent for by a gentleman at Fort ^lalborough^ whole 
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houfc commanded a view of the fca, to obfttvc the 
water breaking on two flioals in the roads. This 
gentleman had refided on the coaft near fifteen years, 
and frequently in this houfe, without having obferv- 
ed thefc ftioals, which, had they appeared at any 
former period, muft have been remarked, their fitu- 
ation b^g clearly and diftindtly expofed to the dally 
and immediate obfervation of the fettlement. At 
the diftance of feven miles from Fort Marlborough^ 
nearly in a fouth-weft direftion, there is a fmall 
ifland, having a few cocoa-nut trees in it. Thirty 
miles (or it may be twenty-five) diftant from this 
ifland, one of the northern pepper fettlenients is fitu- 
ated on a rifing ground. The gentleman refiding 
there has informed me, that he has always been able 
to diftinguifh the mails ot velTels lying at anchor near 
this ifland, and that he lately twice diftindly, in the 
proper bearing, obferved the trees of the ifland : but 
that, afterwards, from hazy weather, or fome other 
affection of the atmofphere, he could not perceive the 
ifland, or rather the trees on it. Former refidents 
of Laye^ the place of obfervation, have, in vain, 
when ufing the bell glafles, looked for this ifland, 
invifible till lately. Such are the ftubborrt fadfs 
which may be adduced in proof, not only of the very 
rapid growth of coral, but alfo of the formation of 
iflands from it, as a neceffary and obferved con* 
fequence. /The growth of coral alone may not pro- 
duce this effedl ; other aiding circumllances may in- 
tervene. *Boccone and Marjtgli have remarked, 
that, when 'coral meets with ftones, coarfe fand, or 
any other fubftances, it. feizes them firmly, and 
fpeedily includes them within a flrong extenfion of 
its dole ramifications. Thefe colledions in feas, 
fubjed to frequent llorms and agitations, muft becon- 
fiderable, and promote, in no fmall degree, the ele- 
vation of iflands. Earthquakes are very frequently 
felt on this ifland, and on the contiguous ones. Se- 
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vcral (hocks are fometimes experienced during the 
courfe of a month. It is obfervable that this tremendous 
phenomenon, in its progrefs, undulates the fpace it 
moves, or travels, under ; and that the concave parts 
of thefe undulations open into fiffiires when {he 
motion is violent. It is not improbable but that 
fuch openings take place under fhoals, or immediate- 
ly contiguous to them. In this cafe, to preferve the 
equilibrium, it feems reafortable to fuppofe that the 
furrrounding fand and fubftances will rulh in, hurried 
along by the general movement, in a greater quan- 
tity, from the degree of momentum impelling them, 
than what occupied the fpace of the fiflure when at- 
reft. • Thefe hiatus take place only on the fide of 
the undulation* from which the earthquake proceeds j 
and the fand on that fide, now inclining to reft, after 
having experienced the fliock, but ftill poflefling a 
tendency to move in the diredion of the earthquajee, 
will naturally fall into the hiatus opened for its recep- 
tion, before the undulation can reverberate into 
its original pofition. Hence the fltoal, or •ifland, 
will be in fome degree raifed,. by an effed fimilar to 
that of a lever, tliough by difthrent means. Thete 
iflands and Qioals, being further removed than other 
parts expofed to the (hotk, from tlie fubterraneous 
or fubmarine crannies or channels in which the earth- 
quake a6b, will, of courfc, refift its adion more 
than parts poflefling Icfs incumbent weight. The 
undulations will, therefore, meet with more refift- 
ance, and depolit a greater quantity of fand than in 
fituaiions refifting Ids. In the formatibn of iflands 
from coral and fand, as foon as the fand appears 
above the furface of the vj^ater, birds carry roots and 
various feeds attached to them, for the conftrudion 
'of nefts : hence the fpcedy appearance of bulhes and 
trees. Inftead of fuppofing with fome, that the 
numerous iflands on this coaft have been foimed by 
the violent commotions of nature, occafioned by 
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earthquakes, which feparated them from the con- 
tinent on the Shove principles, it is more reafonable to 
fuppofe their formation on the above principles, and 
chiefly by coral ; more efpecially, when we confider that 
the depth of water between many of thefe iflands and 
Sumatra is unfathomable. The numerous clufters of 
iflands in the eaftern.feas, from 36 to 16 degrees eaft 
longitude, are all fupported by bales of coral, and 
furrounded by fhoals emerging from the furface, or 
pufliing their conical frufta into a new element. 
Experience has afeertained the formation of iflands 
from coral : it is not altogether conjefture to fuppofe 
■that various groups of iflands, in. the great Eaftern 
Archipelago, will, in procefs of time, become con- 
tinents, or infular tracks or ^aces of^ land. On thc^ 
coaft of Coromandel, in the immediate front of Madras, 
expolcd anchorage has produced, and produces an- 
nually, lamentable accidents, attended with much 
public detriment. The pofition of a flieltering 
ifland in that lituation would be an obje< 5 l of nati- 
onal Uenefit, and private fafety and advantage. To 
attempt to SfFed this,, a confiderable quantity of 
coral might be tranfported from this coaft, at no 
great expence, and funk, with ftones and other fub- 
Itances, in feven, eight, or eleven fathoms of^ water. 
In the courfe, probably, of forty or fifty years, an 
ifland might be formed by the growth of this fub- 
ftance. This is a loqg period to look forward to for 
tie benefit of futurity; but from what I have, from 
my own obfervation, inferred in this paper, 1 am 
convinced of the pradicability ^ and fuccefs of a 
fcheme, which many will treat as chimerical and vi- 
fionary, while others, tqpre thinking, will fee the 
utility of the defign and probability of fuccefs j but* 
will be deterred by the difficulty and tedioufnef*. 
which would attend the execution. 
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REMARKS BY THE PRESTDEHT. 

It feems at length to be fettled among natiiraiifts, 
that corals and corallines are the cre'.aceous habita- 
tions of animals, and one of the links in the great 
chaih of nature. The idea of making illands for 
the protcftion of fliips at anchor, is very fiiblime; 
but it might be feared, that very dangerous rdels of 
coral would be formed, before an iile could appear 
above the water ; an artificial embankment of coral 
might, perhaps, on (bme cords, be a powerfol barrier 
agamlt aa encroachment of the fea. 
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REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT, 

It feems at length to be fettled among naturajifts, 
that corals and corallines are the creaiccoos habita- 
tions of animals, and one of the links in the great 
chain of nature. The idea of making illands for 
the proteftion of fliips at anclior, is very fublime; 
but it might be feared, that very dangerous r^efs of 
coral would be formed, before an iflc could appear 
above the water : an artificial embankment of coral 
mighr, perhaps, on fome cords, be a powerful barrier 
againfl aa encroachment of the fea. 
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THE COPPER OF SUMATRA. 


I HAVE the fatisfadion of laying before the 
Afuitlc Society a fpecimen of copper-ore, the 
produdion of the ifland of Sumatra. It is found oq 
and in the hills of Miicchy near the fea, .between 
Annalaloo and Soojfoo., to the north extreme of our 
Etiglijh fettlement of Tap^anooh. The foil, which 
generates the ore is a mixed loam, confifting of 
clay, fmall ftones, and red fand, founded on an uader- 
foil of foft rock, interfeded with veins of .this ufeful 
fubftance. The fpacc affording the ore is confider- 
able ; extending above a degree in length, and 
further eaft, or into the country, than has been yet 
afeertained. A confiderable quantity of ore is an- 
nually colleded on the furface of the hills ; to which 
the indolence or ignorance of the inhabitants, at 
prefent, confines their fearch. Its being found on 
the furface, may probably be aferibed to the efforts 
of earthquakes, which are very prevalent on this 
coaft, and over the ifland in general. The natives, 
from inexperience, are incapable of conduding a 
mine, and purfuing a metallic vein. They are 
content with excavating the ore, till their labour is 
interrupted by the flowing of the water, which foon 
takes place in a country fubjed to heavy rains 
throughout the year. As many of thefe veins 
widen as far as they have yet been traced, it is more 
Voi,. IV. C 
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than probable that theft hills contain inexhauftible 
mines of this metal. The ore, by repeated fmelt- 
ings, and other operations to free it from its fulphur, 
has been reduced to a metal, and then found to in- 
clude a confiderable proportion of gold. As no part 
of the world contains a greater quantity of this 
latter metal than Sumatra, in proportion to the area 
it occupies on the globe, it is probable that the dil- 
covery of gold mines would attend the eftablilh- 
ment of copper ones in the hills of Aimalahoo. This 
is fo much the more probable, as metalline ftones, of 
various kinds, and which the Malays regard as fure 
indications of a foil affording gold, are found on 
theft hills ; Independently of the coniideration, that 
gold-dull is colleded in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and in the interior country, contiguous to the 
hills yielding the copper-ore. It is lingular, that the 
fame method of rough fmelting, which is pradiftd 
at Gqflaw in Germany, fliould be in uft among the 
uncivilized inhabitants of Sumatra. The Sumatran 
meiliod polfefles more ingenuity, and is, at the fame 
time, more fimple. An undemonftrated knowledge 
of the plaintft and moll obvious principles of 
fcience, is congenial to the moil rude as well as to 
the moft civilized conceptions and the advantages 
which the talents of born genius have conferred on 
Europe, are by no means a conclufivc proof of 
the inferiority of intellect which the fortunate in- 
habitants of Europe liberally beflow on their lefs 
enlightened brethren of the Eajl and JEeJl. That 
“ time and chance happen unto all things under the 
fun,” is a truth that amounts to a voluminous dif- 
quifition on this fubjedt. But to return. The ore- 
gatherers chuft a level fpot of hard clay, which 
they divide into equidiftant points, by lines inter- 
fering each other, and laid off equally on two fides 
of a fqu^e. Theft points, included in the fquare 
fpace, they fufround with circles, of which the 
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points are the centres. I'he circles arc inverted 
bafes of cones, excavated to receive the fuzed 
metal. The fmeliing fpace is now covered with 
wood, charcoal, and other combuftible matters; 
and the ore is cliftributed among thefe admixtures. 
The melted ore is received into the formed holes, 
leaving the fcorise or recrement above. The metal, 
ftill requiring many fmeltings to render it fit for 
life, or perfedtly malleable and duftile, is taken 
out in the form of pointed cakes, and fold for 
twenty Spanijh dollars per penil, or five pounds fter- 
lingfori33f pounds avoirdupois weight. The na- 
tives arc particularly careful in preventing acci- 
dents ; for, previoully to filling the ore, they heat 
the ground to a great degree, in order that all the 
water near the furface may be abforbed, or made 
to exhale; having experienced, I imagine, that 
copper when in a ftate of fiifion, meeting the 
fmallefl quantity of water, will fly in all directions, 
with a force defiruftivc of every vulnerable fub- 
flance within the fphere of its aiflion. I have been 
informed, that the metal has been eliquated at 
'Madras lately, and found to contain very little ap- 
pearance of any other but of gold. The ufual fol- 
vents, aquafortis, aqua regia, and fpirit of falls, 
readily dillblve the Sumatran copper. A deep green 
folution is produced in a very fliort time, by the 
aflion of the weaker acids bn the rough ore. The 
above method of fmelting will feparate all coarfe, 
mineral, and heterogeneous fubftances from the 
metal ; but will ftill leave it ftrongly impregnated 
with its peculiar mineral earth. The detaching of 
this mineral earth is the moft difficult and expenfive 
operation attending the refinement and purification 
of copper ; it being frequently neceffary to add 
a proportion of another metal to effebt it. This 
confideration will, probably, prevent a private 
company from applying for public permiffioft to 

C. 1 
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work thefe mines ; and, therefore, they muft remain 
in^their prefent ftate, unlefs the Eaft India Company 
will order the experiment to be made, from the reports 
and opinions of fuch as may be qualified to give them 
on fo interefting a fubjeA. By fubmitting this fliort 
account to the gentlemen of our Society, whofe ufeful 
refearches will, 1 hope, produce permanent national 
benefit, by advancing the knowledge of nature, of fci- 
ence, and of literature, opinions properly weighed 
will be difFufed among die public, of the advantages 
that may refult from an cftablifhment tor working 
copper-mines on the weft coaft of Sumatra. 
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ON 

THE PLANT MORINDA, 

AND 

ITS USES, 


BY WILLIAM HUNTER, ESQj 


A lthough the plant, which is the fubjeft of 
this effay, be not a new fpecies, yet, as it is 
cultivated to a great extent in Malava, and forms an 
important branch of the commerce of that province, I 
hope a particular defcription of it, with forae account 
of its culture and ufc, will not be unacceptable V> the 
Aftatic Society. 

It is the Morinda of Limueus : It belongs to the 
order Pentandria Monogynia in his fyftem, and is re- 
ferred by him to the natural order of Aggregate, 
Here (though it may feem a digreflion from the 
fubjeft) I cannot help obferving, that Limbus is 
not altogether coniiflent in the diftindion, which he 
endeavours to eftablilh, between the aggregate (pro- 
perly fo called) and the compound flowers. In his 
PhiJofophia Botanica, § 1 1 6, he defines a compound 
flower to be " that which has a broad entire re- 
“ ceptacle, and feflile florets and an aggregata 
flower, that which has a broad receptacle, and 
florets fupported on peduncles.” According to thefe 
definitions, the Morinda ought to be placed among the 
compound flowers j but in the following fedion, Lin- 

C3 
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nans makes the eflential charafter of the compound 
flowers to confiR in having all the anthers united : 
thus reftridting it to his ciafs of Syngenefia. This 
not only excludes the Morhtda, but ought perhaps to 
have, ftriaiy fpcaking, excluded the Kuhnia, Jva, and 
Amhrojia ; and even, allowing the approximated an- 
thers in thefe genera to come within the meaning of 
the definition, it fcems unaccountable that the Man- 
cha (a), which appears fo well entitled to a place in 
one of thefe orders, fhould be excluded from both,, 

The Aal is a tree of middling fize ; the root 
branchy ; the irmik columnar, ereCt, covered with 
a fcabrous bark. 

Branches from the upper part of the trunk, fcattered i 
of the (Irufture of the trunk. 

Lea'-ecs (feminal) oval, obtufe, entire. 

(mature) oppofite, deculliited, ovate, pointed 
at both ends, fmooth, with very fhort 
petioles. 

Stipules lanted very fmall, withering. 
reduiulesy from tlie axils of the leaves, folltary, bear- 
ing an aggregate flower. Calyx : common recep- 
tacle raundifh, colleding the feflfile flowers into 
an irregular head. 

Verlautli naoft entire, fcarce obfervable above. 

Coml, one-petalcd, funnel-form j Tube cyHndricj 
^ Horder five cleft j the divijions lanced. 

Stamen: I’ilaments five, thread-form, arifing from 
the tube, and adhering to it through two thirds 
of their length, a little fhorter than the tube. 
Anthers linear, ered, * 

Bijtil : Germ beneath*. Style thread-form, longer 
than the ftamens. Stigma two-cleft, thickifli. 

( a) The Cadam of the Hindoos. 

feed ‘he rudinientsof four 
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Pericarp : common, irregular, divided on the furface 
into irregular angular fpacts j compofed of berries 
pyramidal, comprcffed on all fides by the adjacent 
ones, and concreted with them, lopped, containing, 
towards the bale, a flclhy pulp. 

Seeds in each berry four, towards the point oblong, 
externally convex, internally angular. 

The fpe'cies here defcribed is called by Limueus 
Morindd arborea fednncidk folitar'iis ; and he gives it 
the trivial name of citrifol'm ; but the form of the 
leaves, in all the fpecimens 1 have fcen, does not exhi- 
bit this fimilitude, as will appear by the infpeftion of 
the accompanying figure, which was drawn from na- 
ture. There are figures of it given by Rumphius 
(Herb. Amboin. vol. 3. tab. 99) who calls it Bancu‘ 
dm latifolia ; and by Rheede (Hort. Malab. vol. 1, 
tab. 52) who calls it Cuda-pllava. In Malava it is 
called Aal ; and in Ottde it has the name of Atchy. 

The plant grows bell in a black rich foil, frep from 
ftones, in fituations moderately moift, not too high, 
yet fufficientlj elevated to prevent the water of the 
rains from ftagnating ; and where there is near at 
hand a fupply of water for the dry months. It is 
fown about the middle or end of June, aher the rain 
has begun to fall. The ground requires no manure, 
it is ploughed twice, or, if tough and hard, three 
times. The feed is fown, either broad-caft, or in 
drills, according to the fancy of the cultivator. The 
ground is then ploughed over again,' and harrowetl. 
In one heegah* of ground are fown, from if to 2| 
mum "f- of feed. In fifteen or twenty days the young 
plants fpring up. The field is then carefully weed- 
ed, and the grounds ftirred with an iron inftrumenr. 


* A meafure of one hundred cubits fquare. 

+ 1 l»s nun of this country it fixteen ftcrit of eigbw rupees 
weight each. 
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This operation is repeated, at proper intervals, during 
the firft year ; and in the dry months of that year 
(that is, from January till June) the ground is three or 
four times laid under water. After the firft year, it 
requires no farther care. In a year the plant grows to 
th'’ height of one or two feet, according to the quali- 
ty of the foil. In the third year, fometimes in the fe- 
cond, it bears flowers and fruit. The flowers appear 
in June, and the fruit ripens in September or Odober: 
but the fruit of thofc young trees is not ufed for feed, 
a? it is faid not to produce vigorous plants. In the 
months of February and March following the third 
year, the plants are dug up. They dig to the depth 
of three or four feet; the root, which' is the only 
valuable part, extending fo far into the ground. 
The wood of the plant is only ufed for fuel. Some- 
times the neceflities of the buflaandman oblige him to 
dig the crop in the fecond, or even at the end of the 
firft year ; but the root is obtained in much fmaller 
quantity, and lefs rich in colouring matter than if it 
had femained the regular time. The crop is not 
much affefted by the excefs or defedt of the periodi- 
cal rains. *When it is dug at the end of the third year, 
one heegahy\t\^9, from four to fix maunies* of the root 
in a wet ftate. Thefe ate fpread on cloths, and dried 
in the fun for three or four days ; at the end of 
which time there remains of dried root, one third or 
one fourth part of the original weight. 

As the colouring matter refides chiefly in the bark 
of the root, the Tinall twigs, which contain little 
wood, bear a higher price than the larger pieces. 
Therefore the roots, when dug up, are feparated into 
three kinds, coarfe, medium, and fine. The coarfe 
fells for one rupee per mun, the medium two or three 
rupees, and the fine four rupees per m7m, or four feers 
for a rupee. 


* The mauny contains twelve nanu of this country’s weight. 
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In particular fields they leave trees £or feed at the 
diftance of four, five, or fix cubits. In fix years 
they yield fertile and vigorous feeds. - The trees, 
when of that age, are about fix inches in diameter, 
and twelve feet high (branches included) ; but they 
continue fruitful for many )ears, and are faid to grow 
to a fize not much inferior to that of a Mango-tvte, 
When the fruit is ripe, it is gathereil, laid in heaps on 
the ground, and covered up with ftraw, or other 
rubbifh, for fifteen or twenty days, in which time the 
pulp rots, and is confumed. It is then put into a 
balket, and walhed, by repeated effufions of water, to 
feparate the feeds, and free them from the remains 
of the pulpy matter. The hufbandinan, who culti- 
vates the plant, generally takes care to have on his 
ground a fufficient number of trees for feed. If he 
is unprovided with thofe, he may purchafe the feed, 
immediately after it is prepared, for four or five rupees 
the mun j but if he neglefts to purchafe till the feafon 
of fowing arrives, he may be obliged to pay at the 
rate of two feers per rupee. ^ 

In the ground on which AaJ has grown, they foW 
wheat, or other grain, for five or fix years ; and it is 
obferved, that the grain fown on this ground thrives 
remarkably; and while the trees left for feed con- 
tinue fmall, grain of any kind may be fown in their 
interftices ; but Aal would not thrive there. 

The expence to the cultivator varies confiderably 
in different villages. In one, where the plant is cul- 
tivated to confiderable extent *, the pateil, or zemin- 
dar, gave me the following account of the expence 
attending the cultivation of one heegah. 


* KhtUna, 7^ miles from Oujeia. 
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To the Collector of the Dillrict Rs. lo 
To the Patcil, - - i 

To ^Vritcrs, &c. Servants of the Pateil, o lo 
To digging up the Root* 1 


Total, 26 10 


Now fuppofing, agreeably to the foregoing ac- 
count that a good crop is fix, and a bad one four, 
•mutinies that each maiiny yields, when dried, 3I 
mens, and that in this dried root, the coarfe at one 
ntpec, the medium at two, and the fine at four, are 
in equal quantities ; then, the value of the good 
crop will be forty-nine rupees, and that of the bad 
one 32, 10, 8. The firft of thefe leaves Rupees 
22, 6, the other Rs 6, o, 8, from each beegah. 
The medium, Rupees 14, 3, 4, we may eftimate as 
the profit of the hufbandman, out of which he is to 
maintain Ifimfelf and his cattle for three years. In 
this account I have not included the expence of 
feed,«as the cultivator is generally fupplied with it 
from his own trees. Had he been obliged to pur- 
chafe it, we mult have added eight rupees to the 
expence of cultivation : but, as the crop fuftains no 
damage by remaining in the ground, the cultivator 
can dig it up at his leifure ; and therefore he gene- 
rally fives by his own labour greaf part of the expence 
above Hated for digging. 

In another village-f , the cultivator has the land 
on much eafier terms ; only paying three rupees for 
the crop, or one rupiee yearly, to the colledlor. 
Therefore, the other expences being fuppofed the 
fime, the crop only cofts him Rs 19, 10, befides 
his own maintenance and that of his cattle. 


• For digging a fpace i6 cubits long, and 3^ cubits broad, the 
labourers are paid 4^ pice, at fifty to the rupee. 

f Riudivafa^ about the fame diftance from Oujein as the former. 
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BeGdes the confumption of the root in the manu- 
fafturcs of this province, large quantities of it arc ex- 
ported to Guzerat and the northern part of Hindoftan. 

I have not been able to learn the exaft value of this 
exportation, but have realbn to believe that it 
amounts, annually, to (ome lacs of rupees. The 
dealers, who come from thofe places (efpecially 
Guzerat) to pnrehafe, advance money to the culti- 
vator, and, when the crop is ready, buy it, either 
on the ground, or after it is dug up. In the Grfl 
cafe, they dig a fmall portion of the field, and, accord- 
ing to the quantity it yields, form a judgment on the 
value of the whole. 

The method of dying with this root is as follows : 
The cloth to be dyed is thoroughly walhed and 
feoured, with an extemporaneous kind of foap-lic, 
made by mixing the oil of fefamum with the foffil 
alkali. Then, fuppofing the cloth (which is generally 
of a thin texture) to be twenty-fix cubits long, and 
one cubit broad, the quantities of ingredients will be 
as follow : 

Take of large Her* in powder, three ounces. 
Mix it well with four pounds of water. In this the 
cloth is to be thoroughly wetted, fo that the abforp- 
tion of Her may be as equal as poffible. It is then 
to be fqueezed, and fpread in the fun for about 
forty-eight minutes, to dr)', taking care that no drop 
of water fall upon it. The cloth, when dried,' is of 
a cream-colour. It is kept in this ftate for four or 
five days, that the particles of the Myrobalan may be 
more firmly attached. 

Then take of powdered alum, two ounces ; dif- 
folve it in lb ij of water. Wet the cloth thoroughly 


* The Chehuk ; Myrobalaui maxima^ oblonga^ «ngulof<s, C. B. 
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and equally in this folution. Wring it, and ftrikc 
it gently on a fmooth ilone, then fpread it, for 
twenty-four minutes, in tlie fun, to dry. When 
dued, it is of a pea-green colour. When perfeftly 
dry, it is kept for four days, and then waQted in cold 
water. To the manner and degree of wafhing, we 
are told, great attention is to be paid ; as an error, 
either in excefs or defeeff, would fpoil the colour. 
When wafted, it is dried in the fun. 

The cloth thus prepared, is ready to receive the 
colour, which is prepared in the following manner : 
Put 5I gallons of w'ater into an uncovered copper- 
veffcl, and fet it on a gentle fire. When it is Ibme- 
thing more than lukewarm, put in the cloth, along with 
the colouring ingredients, which have previoufiy 
been thus prepared. Take of Aal, from one to two 
leers, according to its quality, powder it, and rub it 
with two ounces of oil of Sejmium to each leer. Add 
of thg flov,crs of D' ha-wry one eighth of a feer 


* A (liiub, which grows wild on the hills, and on the banks of 
the nvulotH, u here they are formed of a grafl'y fod. The flowers 
ar^oFa beantiful retf colour, and are gathered both for the nfe of 
the dyeis and of the apothccarith, who give an infufion of them 
as a cooling medicine. They lofe their colour in drying, and only 
yield a flight brownifh tim^tnre to waici ; fo that the benefit deiiv- 
cd from them in dying with Aal^ feems to depend merely on 
their action as an afliingent ; w'hich is confirmed by the fubflitu- 
tfnn of Pur^Mas^ a fliong afliingent, as an equivalent to D'hawry. 
The natural chara^fer of the D^hawry is as follows : 

Citl Perianth one-leaved, perfiftent : bellied ; Border ^ 

fix cleft ; the divifions lanced, eredf. 

Cer. Vetah fix, lanced, acute, ere£f ; a little longer than the 
calyx, ariling from the edge of the tubt^ between the divifions of 
till calyx. 

Filaments twelve (in fome ten or eleven) awled, ere6f, 
fonger than the calyx, and arifing from it. Anthers kidney form, 
incumbent. 

Pift, Germ oblong, two - furrowed. Style awled, afeending, 
the length of ilie flaiiiina. Stigma obtufe. 
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to each leer of Aah, or, inflead of Tyiiaivry, one 
ounce and a half ofPurwas* , in powder. 

The cloth and colouring ingredients are continue*!! 
on the fire, with a gentle heat, gradually increafed, 
for about three hours. Towards the end, the water 
is madfe to boil flrongly. By taking up a little of 
the wearer, and examining its colour as it is dropped 
in the veflel, they judge of the fuccefs of the pro- 
cefs. It ought to be of a clay-colour, or a little 
deeper. If it psfovcs very red, the colour would 
be Ipoiled ; and the remedy is, to add a larger pro- 
portion of D'huwry. During this procefs, the cloth 
is continually moved, by lifting a part ofit withaftick 
out of a veflel, beginning at one end and proceeding 
to the other. It is now taken out, wrung, and dried ; 
after which, being walhed in river-water, the red 
colour is complete. No. i is a fpecimen of this 
colour, which is valued more for its durability than 
its beauty. 


Ptric. CapfuU-. ovate, acute, two-fiirrowed, two-cellcd, fpur- 
valved. 

Setdi nnmero ’s, very fmall : receptacle oblong. 

Leaves oppoftte, lanced. 

Here the oblong fliape of the capfule and its two cells agree with 
the Lythrum ; the divifions of the calyx with the Ginara. Lin- 
naus (Ph. Bot. § 177, 183, 183.) alleges that the calyx is more 
to be depended on than the Pencarpiiim in alcerlaining the gene- 
ra of plants. Therefore, agreeably to thefe aphoril'ms, 1 fliould 
be inclined to refer the D'havjry to the genus Gmora ; but it may 
perhaps be conlidered as a new genus to be placed in the fyflem 
DCtween the l.ythrum and Ginora, 

* A kind of gall-nut, containing the exuvia: of a fmall infeff, 
found on a fpecies of the Mimoja. In Mdlava it ,s called Pvrwds ; 
in Marwar, Succour; and in the country about Mongheer, Purvedn. 
This being a ftronger allringent, we are told that an exaft atten- 
tion to the proportion of it is more neceflary than to that of the 
D'ha'cery. 
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To make a Dark Purple, or Chocolate Colour. 

• Take of martial vitriol one ounce, diffolve it in 
two pounds of water, and clear the folution by de- 
cantation. Mix, with a quantity of the above-de- 
fcribed colouring decodlion, fufficient to wet the 
cloth, fuch a proportion of this martial folution as 
w'ill give the tint requiicd. This is judged by in- 
tpeftion, as the cloth will be of the fame <;olour with 
the mixture. The cloth being taken out of the co- 
louring decodlion and wrung, is to be dipped into 
this mixture, and thoroughly wetted, fo as to ablbrb 
the colour equally and completely. Then, being 
dyed and walhed, its appearance refembles that of 
the fpecimen No 2 and 3 ; but the tints admit of a 
great variety, according to the proportions of the 
martial folution. Both thelc colours are very dur- 
able, being little aftefted by walhing. One of the 
quarters of Oujcin, named Jry/inppoorah, is inhabited 
by djers, wdio confume great quantities of this root. 
Their printed and ftained cloths, befules fupplying 
the domeftic confumption, are exported to, Guxerat, 
and other provinces. 
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THE INHABITANTS 

OF 

THE HILLS HEAR RA'JAMAIIALL. 


HY LIEUTENANT THOMAS SHAW. 


A SLIGHT knowledge of the language of the 
natives of the hills, in the diftrifls of Bhagal- 
pur and Riijtnnahull, having brought to my obferva- 
tion that their eultoms and manners, as well a» their 
language, differed from thofe of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring plains, I have, for Ibme time, en- 
deavoured to acquire a good account of them, from 
the belief that, notwithlianding their connexion with 
and dependence on our government, they have been 
little known beyond the limits of the hills. The fol- 
lowing defcription does not contain much more than 
a bare tranflation of what was written by the belt in- 
formed mountaineer whom I have met with. I 
have fpared no pains to render it faithful ; for there 
alone it can have any merit. My information has 
been derived through a SoubuJar of the Rangers 
(whom the late Mr. Clkvei,ani> had inftrucled in 
writing Nagree) as far as relates to the inhabitants of 
the hills in the three Tuppahs of Miuljexcay, Ghurryy 
and Munmuiry. The firll is to the fouth-weft of Ra- 
jamahall, extending as far as Sicrigulh ; the fecond is 
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thence inaweflerly direftion, as far Shawhahad i 
and the third lies to the fouth of Ghiirry, from whofe 
people thofe on the borders of Bheerhoom, and foiith- 
caft of Rcijamahutly differ in many refpedls. What- 
ever was material in thefe latter Tuppahst was related 
by a Souhadar from that quarter to the one who 
can write j and both attended me in tranllaiing, them. 
The iuppahs of Mudhiaiy Pver, Chitoleali, Bat cope y 
Putfundaw, Jutmee, Hnrtuih Par, Dumjai, Kumeallah, 
and others, have cufloms alfo peculiar to themfelvcs. 
Thefe 1 fhall endeavour to afcertain. 

The following relates immediately to the Tuppahs 
of MuJgcnvay, Ghiirry, and Minmiiary, from which 
may be coHefled what ideas the inhabitants have of 
one Supreme Being, of a future ftate, and of tranf- 
migration. It is true they worQiip many gods, but 
thefe are confidercd inferior to, and the medium of 
adoration of, one all powerful and omnifeient Being ; 
whom they call Bedo Gossaiu, or the Great God. 
Their opinions on the metempfycholis, it is probable, 
have been Jborrowed from the Hindus, though they 
profefs no particular veneration for the cow, or any 
other animal ; for they believe it a punifhment when 
God ordains a human foul, to tranfmigrate it into any 
of the brute creation ; and it is alio a received opinion, 
that for certain crimes in this life, fouls are condemned 
to the vegetable w'orld. 

The natives of the hills in thefe Tuppahs, having 
nqhnowlcdge of letters, or of any charader, have a 
traditional Rory, brought down from father to fon 
(but in what age it was received, is not now known) 
that the Bedo Gojfaih made heaven and earth, and 
all that is therein. To people the latter, feven brothers 
were fent from Heaven. At firft they remained to- 
gether; when the eldeft brother w'as lick, the fix 
younger collected all manner of eatables, which they 
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agreed to divide, and to feparate, to go into different 
countries j one, a Hinduy got fifh and goat’s'flefli in a 
new di(h, for his (hare a fecond, a MuJJulmany was 
allotted, fifh, fowl, and every fort of fle(b, except 
hogs, for his portion, in a new di(h alfoj a third, 
Kirwary \ a fourth, Kirrateer, got hog’s fiefh alfii 
in a new difli ; a fifth, Kawdeefy got all forts of fielh, 
fifli, and fowl, in a new difh ; a fixrh, who was 
deftined for a foreign country, got fome of every 
fort of food, in a new di(h' ; and after his departure, 
it was not known what had become of him, till 
Europeans made their appearance, when, from their 
manner of living, it was concluded that they were 
the defcendants of the fixth brother; the feventh, 
Mnllare, who was the oldeft, and lick brother, got 
Ibme of every kind of food, but put them in an old 
difh, for which he was conlidered an outcaft, and 
ordered to inhabit thefe hills, where, finding neither 
clothes nor fubfiflcnce, he and his defcendants ne- 
ceflarily became thieves, in which practice they, con- 
tinued, till fuch time as Mr. Cleveland wifely con- 
ciliated their attachment to the Englijh government, 
by a liberal generolity and munificence, while he 
entered their hills unattended, putting the utmoft 
confidence in their faith ; and made engagements 
to fettle on their chiefs an inconfiderable monthly fum, 
in confideration of their good and peaceable behaviour 
and obedience, to which they have rigidly adhered ; 
and this, it is related, put an end to their predatory in- 
curfions and marauding. The Kirwary caft croffed 
the Ganges and lived in tents, having no fettled habi- 
tation. The Hindu and Mujfulman remained in this 
country. The Kavadeer went to the (both ; and this 
remained doubtful, till a party of them came to' dig a 
tank for Mr. Cleveland. The Kirrateer w'ent to the 
north hills of the Ganges, I cannot learn what names 
the brothers had, nor how they were provided with 
wives, toincreafe ansi multiply : the creation of women 
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does not bear any part in this defedlive account, which 
proceeds to relate, that God the Creator direfted cer* 
tain wombs to be fruitful. His commandments are, 
that men fliould give to fuch as will receive ; and diat, 
in like manner* others would give to them. By la- 
bour men muft live j for this their hands were made j 
eyes were given to fee with ; the mouth to fpeak good 
and bad, as well as to eat fweet and four ; and the feet 
to walk. Abule nobody without caule ; neither kill 
nor punilh, without a crime, or God will deftroy you. 
Thefe commands being fent, certain wombs were fruit- 
ful. But fome men forgetting thefe divine ordinances, 
abufed, beat, and opprefled each other without caufe j 
when, the meafure of their crimes being full, he fum- 
mons them to his prcfence ; the mell'enger carries fick- 
nefs and death. On the Tinner’s appearing before God, 
being charged with forgetting his commandments, he 
is bound and calf into pits of maggots, or pits of fire, 
where he is to remain eternally. 

Whoever keeps God's commandments, behaves well 
io all relpeSs : he will neither injure, abufe, beat, nor 
kill any perfon, nor feize their efte£ls, nor plunder 
them, nor waftc their grain, nor their money, nor their 
clothes, nor quarrel with any one; but praifes God 
morning and evening ; which laft, the women alfo do. 
He will be charitable, clothe and feed the poor, and 
obferve' the feftivals in God's name, with the proper 
cxpence of grain, money, and clothes. God, for the 
juft difpofal of the goods he had gRlnted, for keeping 
his commandraepts, and praying, fummons the righ- 
teous perfon into ^is prefence, on his having enjoyed 
this world long enough. On his appearance, he is 
alked how he dealt with men, and how they behaved 
to him. Having rendered his account, as well of 
what he beftowed and received as of what he ate ; 
tha^e injured nobody, but praifed God morning and 
evening , — God anfvrcrs, “ I faw that you behaved 
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well, and kept my commandments; I will exalt you : 
in the mean time remain, with me.” After a fliort 
fojourn, he is fent to earth, to be born of woman again, 
and to be ^Raja, l)ewan, or CuhiuiH, with abundance 
of worldly goods and tcnitory. Should he forget to 
praife God in his exaltation, and give not meat to the 
hungry, but opprefs the poof, God in his wrath will 
deftroy him, fnalch him away, and accufe him of 
ncgledting his commandments, and forgetting to praife 
him. He will then call him into a pit ol fire, where, 
fhould not his punifhment be external, he will not allow 
him to be born again of woman, but to be regenerated 
in the lhape of a dog or cat. 

Whoever offends in the prefence of God, is dif- 
miffed to this earth, to be born of women, either 
blind, lame, or in poverty, never to have houfe, 
clothes, or viduals, nor any thing but what is begged 
from door to door. Should a perfon pofielled of 
rank, grain, clothes, land, and (.very thing he eould 
want, forget GooFs commandments, feizc ajid plunder 
from others, — God, in his wrath for the abule of the 
good things which he had beftowed, will make him 
poor and a beggar ; and having decreed that he fhall 
remain a certain time on earth for his punilhment, 
this being fulfilled, death fnatches him away, and he 
appears in the prefence of God. God orders a man 
to kill another, and he kills him, yet Iive.s*liappily and 
content; but no one muft, fiom his own' will and 
pleafure, deftroy a fellow -creature, or God will deftroy 
him. God orders a man to beat another, and he beats 
him ; but whoever puniflics a fellow-cicaiure, without 
divine commands, the Supreme Being will direA a 
third perfon to punifh the offender. No peifon ftiall 
abufe another without God’s commands : wiioever 
difobeys, will in like manner be abufed by a-, thiid 
perfon. 
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Whoever, without God’s commands, injures his 
neighbour, may expert divine retaliation. Should 
a man, feeing, his neighbour’s pro'^erty, plunder or 
fteal it, the Bedo G^aih will either order him to 
be punilhed in like manner, or fome of his family 
to die. Should you fee a man lame, mock not at 
his misfortune, lell God fhould make you lame, or 
punifti you in fome other manner. Laugh not at a 
man who has the misfortune to be blind, or God 
will afflid you in like manner, or fome other way. It 
has pleal'ed I’rovidence that a man fhould have his back 
broken j whoever laug..s at or mocks him, will be 
afflicted in like manner ; God will make him blind, 
or lame, or poor ; therefore mock not the unfortunate. 
If God had made the lame, the blind, the broken- 
backed or poor to be laughed at, he would have par- 
doned fuch as mocked them ; but as their defeds arc 
punifliments, thofe who are perfed fhould not deride 
their misfortunes. Thofe on whom God beftows 
grains riches, land, and power, ought to be charitable, 
and to chcrilh the unfortunate ; fliould they, notwith- 
ftanding their wealth, be uncharitable. Providence will 
punilh them, by rendering them poor, and reducing 
them to the neccfliiy of working for their bread. 
When great men are charitable, God will proted them. 

God direds the poor to the rich man’s door to beg j 
'hould the latter uncharii.tb]y refufe to relieve their 
wants, Providence will be diipleafed at the abufe of 
the good things which he had bellowed, and will ren- 
der the rich man poor, helplefs, and deftroy his family. 
God can exalt the poor man. Such are the difpenfa- 
tions and power of Providence-. A man robs and 
kills another, and calls the body away to conceal the 
murder, from the relations of the deceafed, who con- 
geive their kinfman to have been killed by a fnake ora 
tiger ; but God cannot be deceived ; vengeance will 
fall on the murderer, or his relations j he, or fome of 
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them, '.vill fall a facrifice to a tiger or a fnake ; divine 
vengeance will furcly await him. Whoever kills a 
tiger without diyine orders, will either himfelf, or fome 
of his relations, fall a facrifice to a tiger. 

From fuch fuperftition, the natives of the hills are 
averfc to killing a tiger, unlefs one of their relations 
has been carried off by one ; when they go out for 
that purpofe, and having fucceeded, their bows and 
arrows are laid on the body of the animal, they invoke 
God^ and declare that they killed it to retaliate for the 
lofs of a relation. Vengeance thus fatisfied, they vow 
not to attack a tiger, w'ithout the provocation of lofing 
a kinfman. 

God fends a meffenger to fummon a perlbn to his 
prefence : ffiould the meffenger miftake his objedt, 
and carry off another, he is defired by the Deity to take 
him away ; but as the earthly manfion of this foul 
muff be decayed, it is deftined to remain midway 
between heaven and earth, and never can return To the 
prefence of God. Whoever commits homicide with- 
out divine orders, can never appear in the prefence of 
the Deity ; his foul is deftined to remain mid-way be- 
tween heaven and earth. Whoever is killed by a 
fnake, as a puniftiment for fome concealed crime, can 
never appear in the prefence of the Deity j his foul is 
doomed to remain mid-way between heaven and earth; 
yet God will defiroy the fnake: but, if it afted by 
Divine orders, Providence fpares it. Should a rich 
man call the poor, with promifes of giving them alms, 
and not perform them, and lliould the poor exhort God 
to make him poor too, for his uncharitable deceit. 
Providence will either punifti him in this way, or fome 
other ; but by penance and prayer he may be par- 
doned. As a man marries a woman at a great ex- 
pence, Ihould ftie be guilty of infidelity, and conceal 
the fins Oie had committed, which is the greateft ag- 
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gravation of it, GoJ will he incenfcd and punifli her, 
by making her fick, lame, or Idmdi Whoever com- 
mits fornication and conceals it. may dread divine ven- 
geance. To avert falling fclg or being olhervi/ilc 
puniriicd for his crime, he nmlf avow u, pray to be 
forgiven, and fa.criikc a goat .at Oru-vin-v Nad, the 
ihrine of their houlehold the blood of v.iiich is to 
be fprinkled over the linen, to purify him. If a man 
calls a luflful eye on his jieipjibour’s wife, Goil will 
punilh him; for it is forbidden. Whoever takes 
poifon and dies, can never go to Heaven ; his foul will 
be doomed to wander eteinally ; he will be convulfcd 
and vomit, with no more th.an the daily allowance of 
as much rice as can be pul on an aura leaf (which is 
fmaller than the tanuirinj-kai) and its much water. 
Whoever hang'; himfelf, (hall never appear in rhe pre- 
fcncc of Cod ; Ills foul w'ill h,?ive no place affigned it ; 
but he will be doomed to wander eternally with a rope 
about his neck. Whoever drowns himfelf, fhall never 
appear in the I'refeuceot God-, his foul fliall remain 
mid-way between heat^n and earth ; and God has or- 
dainctl, that whoever drowns himfelf, fliall be doomed 
to work eternally, day and night, without intermiffion, 
to make the crooked banks of a river ilraight, where 
the ftream ever undermines, as faft as the labourers in- 
ceflantly work. Whoever, undiredted by the Deity, 
has the misfortune of being killed by a fall from a 
tree, his foul is received into the kingdom of heaven, 
but not admitted into the prefence of the Almighty : 
i. is, however, ferved with fuch things as are pfovidod 
for the righteous. Whoever receives fevours, and is 
guilt} of the ingratitude of abufing his bcnefadlor, 
■will not be well treated in other places ; God will ex- 
pofe him to mifery for his ingratitude. Whoever falls 
in battle, is well received by God, and fares fumptu- 
oufly ; for the Deity is pleafed with his fate. Who- 
ever is loft travelling by water, is well received in 
Heaven : the Deity will take him unto himfelf. 
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The Deniauno, or Dewajfy, feems to be more of an 
oracle than a prieft. Thofe who wi(h to initiate 
themfelves, reprefent that, by dreaming, they can 
foretell what will happen; that the Bedo Gojfaih 
appears to them nightly, and braids their hair, from 
which it grows remarkably long; they muft never 
cut it ; as it is believed, if fuch an aft did not prove 
fatal to them, that, at leaft, their dreams would 
no longer be prophetic. This oracle fortells to 
one perfon, that he lhall have a plentiful harveft; 
to another, that he fliall become rich j a third is 
told, that he is to fall lick ; a fourth, that he fhall 
die ; a fifth, that he fliall be fuccefsful in hunting, 

A family is admoniflied to facrifice and pray at a 
certain Ihrine, to appeafe an offended God\ he 
prophecies when there will be a Icarcity, and when 
it will rain. Thus, his prediftions being verified, the 
people have faith in them; and one who is lick 
attends him for advice, which is afforded the follow- 
ing morning, when the Demauno has dreamt of the 
cafe, or God having appeared to him in his jrifion, - 
informed him what will be the fate of the patient, 
and what he muft do to get well. Another informs 
him, his crops are not fo good as ufual, and defires 
to know which God is offended, and what he muft 
do to appeafe him. A fportfman informs him, that 
he is not fo -wnfortunate as ufual, and feeks to know 
what he muft do to be fo. Some alk, at what Ihrine 
they muft make their offerings. All who confult 
this oracle muft make a prefent, and return the 
following day for an anfwer. On the firft full moon 
of January, after his infpiration, he fallies out of his 
houfe, runs about, and pretends to be frantic : but 
neither injuries nor fpeaks to any one. He approaches 
the door of his chief, and make figns to have a cock, 
and a ben’s egg, brought to him ; the latter he im- 
mediately eats, and wringing off the head of the cock, 
fucks the reeking blood, and throws away the body ^ 

D4 
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whence he proceeds to unfrequented rivers and jun- 
gles, where he remains feven, or nine days, knd 
is fuppofcd to be fed by the Deity, whom he reprc- 
fents on his return, and when his reafon is reftored, 
to have treated him fumpiuoully ; that God had 
foraetimes featcd him on a large fnake, and, at 
others, made him put his hand into the mouth of a 
large tiger ; but without fear of any danger. On the 
Demauno'% emerging from his retreat, he brings with 
him a large pA?7;to«-trce, which he had torn up by the 
roots, and places it on the roof of his houfe ; then 
returns, and brings in a large feedee-ixte ; again, 
brings in a viucknmti-i\xe ; and laftly, z. feege-tret; all 
of which, to the aftonifliment of the people, he, 
without human afliftance, places, in like manner, 
on the roof of his houfe. It is to be underftood 
that ihefe trees arc too large for one man to pluck 
from their roots and carry ; and that the Jeege-x.xzc 
is full of thorns, wliich cannot be touched with im- 
punity } but, by divine aid, he efFcifts thcle won- 
ders. On the night of his return, he reprefents, 
that the Bedo Goffuih appears to him in a vilion, 
and defires him to faciifire a pidgeon or a cock 
to him, with prayers. Accordingly, in the morning, 
having recovered his fenics, he takes fome oil to 
befmear the trees he had depofited on the roof of 
his houfe, and fome red paint to make ftreaks on 
them ; over this he fcatters fome undrefled rice, and 
Jaflly, facrifices the pidgeon, fo that the blood may 
fa’I on the trees; and, during this ceremony, he 
prays. 

Henceforward he muft never fit with or touch 
any woman but his wife ; (hould any other woman 
.even touch him , by accident, it is liippofed his 
prediAions would fail; or, (hould he marry more 
.than one wife at a time, the people would have no 
/aicb in him, Having thus paiTed his novitiate, and 
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obtained tbe reputation of a good Dcmauno, he is in- 
vited by his chief to the buffalo-feftival, who puts 
round his neck a red filk thread, with Bve cowries 
ftrung on it, and binds a turban on his head, be- 
feeching God that he may have power of reftoring 
health to the ftek, exorcifing fiich as are poffeffed 
of devils, and that all his predict ions may prove 
true. In this' manner he is ordained, and officiates 
at the feftival. A Denunmo drinks of the leeking 
blood of all offerings facrificed while he is prefent. 
He muft never eat beef, or J/w;, nor drink milk ; 
for, in doing fo, his prophecies would fail. There is 
no fixed number of Dcnunaios for the duty of a 
village ; fomc have feveral, while others have none. 
The Maungy of every village facrifices a buffalo in 
cither the month of Mavgy ot Vhagun, annually j he 
fixes a day, and defires his vaffals to attend, each 
of whom contributes a portion of grain, oil, or 
fpirits for the feftival : provKions being colledled on 
the day appointed, the Maimgj direfts his followers 
what to do. Some cook, other go and cut a large 
branch of the vnichniin (or ficwa) treo, which is 
brought, and planted before the M(nmgy<=i door, one 
of whofe family carries out the kimdone (a facred 
ftool with four feet) and places it under the fliades of the 
WKC^W2M«-branch, waflies it, rubs it with oil, fpots it 
with {fowndra) red paint, and binds it with a thread 
of red filk ; the Maungy^ having made his Jaldm 
to the ftool, fits on it ; the Demauno, or prieft, fits 
on the ground to his left, and prays firft; after 
which he gives the Mawtgy a handful of unboiled 
rice, which he Icatters dole to the ?«acy^»w«-branch, 
addreffing himfelf to God, to proic£t him and his 
dependants, and to be propitious to them, adding a 
vow to perform and hold this feftival annually. 
During the time of praying, the Maungfs drums are 
beating, that all within hearing, who are poflelfed 
of devils, may run, and pick up the rice to cat; 
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having gathered it all, they are fcized, bound, and 
taken to a fmall diftance from the altar, when the 
buffalo, with ropes on all his legs well fecured, is 
hamftrung by the Maungy, to entertain his barbarous 
fcJloweis, in order that they may be diverted by his 
ftruggles and exertions, in forcihg him to the muck- 
min branch, where his head is cut oft'; and the per- 
fons poffefl'ed of devils, who were bound, are fet at 
liberty, and immediately rufli forward to take up 
the buflTalo’s blood, and lick it while reeking. 
"When they are fiippofcd to have enough, they are 
befprinklcd with water, which renders them com- 
pletely exorcifed, and they retire to a fLream to 
bathe ; the adherents come forward with their of- 
ferings of rice, oil, and fpiriis, and receive a bleffing 
from their chief, who has the buft’alo’s head drell'ed, 
and cats it with the priefts and mulicians : the 
lundone being taken into the Iwufe, puts an eixl to 
the ceremony of the day. The next morning the 
adherents ali'emble to fcaft on the buflalo and 
otl>er things which the Maiiugx furnilhes. At the 
expiration . of five days a fowl is immolated, and 
the blood fprinkled on the wy/zr/v/ww- branch, which is 
taken up, and with the horns and fome of the bones of 
the buffalo, is faftenrd on the roof of the Maungy's 
houfe, where they are left to decay. In lome place* 
ftages are ereiftcd for thefe facred fragments, at the 
north-caft; angle of the Mauugy'% houfe. The chief 
Maungy of a tuppah (which is a number of hills tliat 
have villages on them) whofe authority is acknow- 
ledged by the Mauugies of the feveral villages iu 
his limits, appoints a time annually to pray, that 
they may have rain enough for their crops. This 
feftival may be held in any month in the year, except 
Pooi, in which they neither marry, build a hoyfe, 
nor undertake any thing of confequence, confider- 
ing it an unlucky month. The chief of the iuppah 
haying determined on a day, fends an arra to the 
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Maungy of each village, dcuring- him to attend wllii 
twenty or thirty of his men l)y the day fixed on : 
when :iiTi mhlc i, they r.ll repair to the place efta- 
blifljed vviiliOi.it die village, lor the ceremony of the 
Siitanr : having plantedi a fm.ill branch of \he cha- 
gulno (/w/c'trec) the head t'l a goat is fevered 
with a iw'oid, ihar tltc bh/'.-l may fall on the leaves 
of the t.lhyuhio: die ^u'uv.c then reftored to, to 
afceriain vvh.it ciii f will tic mofi; acceptable to the 
God oi Rail', to pr.ty 1 I 0(1 this occafion; this be- 
ing fettled, a da} is o.unui for prayer, upon whicli 
all the MdiU'^lcs, with their vallals, afl'emble at their 
cljief’s, bcioic whole door the Demauno and the 
Manng)\ on whom the Satane election had fallen, 
pray : after whicli a buffalo is facrificed, and the 
fame forms obferved as deferibed in the buffalo-fet' 
tival : it continues as long as the provifions which, 
were prefented by the fevcral Mauugies laft. The 
danger of a fcarciiy is thus fuppofed to be averted, 
and that their crops will flourifli. , 

When a Maniigy has eftablilhed a village, (hould 
a tiger infeft it, or the fmall-pox, or any plague 
prove fatal to its inhabitanre, it is fuppofed that 
Uuxey Gojfiiih is defirous ttf having a flirine raifed. 
The Salinir is reforted to, to confiim the fuppofition, 
and the Devuiuno confultcd. On both agreeing, 
thefe fteps are lufficient to flop the ravages of any 
beaft of prey, and to avert any further fatality from, 
the fmall-pox. Thus relieved, the Maungy calls the 
Demuwio to get ruxey fa facred black Hone) for 
him j in compliance with which the Demauno has a 
vifion, in which the Deity appears to him, and in- 
forms him where the god Ruxey is to be found, 
direds him to the fpot, and defires him to raife him 
with his own hands, and to prefent him to tire 
Moungv in the morning. The Demauno gets a branch 
of ^t/eede (a tree peculiar to the hills) ; benjamin 
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is burned before the Maungy's door, which he fmells, 
and proceeds, followed by feme men to the fpot 
where Rux^ is to be found ; having fmelt the 
godhead, he direfts the perfons who were in at- 
tendance to dig for him; to facihate their work, 
•water is thrown, to foften the earth ; and when 
Ruxey is difeovered, the Demauno lakes him up, 
and carries him to the Maungy, who immediately 
fets our, with his divine prefenr, in fcarch of a large 
tree, about half a mile, or lefs, from the village, un- 
der the (hade of which he places it, and enclufe;. .t 
by a fence of (lones, and a hedge oi jtege : a fowl 
and a goat are facrificed to the god, whom the 
Manvgy, or fome other acceptable perfon (and it is 
the objedt of the Satane to find out who is moft 
■virtuous and moft worthy to addrefs the god) wor- 
fliips and retires. 

At any other time when this god is worfhipped, 

*■ a fowl and goat are fitcrificed ; and liie Maungy, or 
perfon vvhoj)rays, is attended liy two drummers and 
an old man, who has no wife, and from age, has no 
' connexion with women, to partake of the offerings 
with the preacher; of w'hich others, who have for- 
I'worn all connexion wnth women or drinking in- 
toxicating liquors, may ffiare. Whoever violates this 
vow by drinking or cohabiting with women, it is be- 
lieved will become foolilh ; yet he may recover his 
leafon by alking pardon of the god, and by offering 
a fowl and goat, with prayer in facrifice at the 
llirine; but he can never be a Hook Moko, or an 
eledt eater, again. 

Idle men and women muff not approach or profane 
the place where Rtixeyh depofited, by fpitting to- 
wards him, or by doingany uncleanly adl near it ; fliould 
any perfon, through forget fu I nefs, or ignorance, be 
■guilty of any fuch adls, by fpi ting, he will get a 
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fore mouth ; and other more offenfive tranfgref- 
fions are produdive of a ftranguary, or flux, re- 
fpedively; and thefc difeafes are often confidered 
as the eft'eds of Ibme heedlefs tranfgrellion of ihe 
above nature, which is difcovered by the Satane^ or 
fucli like proof : their remedy is to give a fowl to 
the Miung\, who makes an offering of it to the god, 
who is thus appeafed. If the patient recovers, well ; 
if not, the fiicnds go to a neighbouring village, 
to find out, by tlie Sutune, the caufe of their rela- 
tion’s illneis : if he is not thus relieved, they go 
to a fecund ; and, on failing, they confider it as an 
afflidion by the difpenfation of the Supreme Being, 
who will either fpare, Ihorten, or prolong the life of 
the offending patient, according to his will. 

The Chitarla-h?dvx\ is held but once in three 
years. The celebration of it fo feidom is, proba- 
bly, from its being very expenlive to the Matingyt 
who bears the charge. It is not every village that, 
has a Chahuul, though he is conlidercd as the God that 
prefides over the welfare of villages ; • bur, like 
Ruxey ^ad, he is not fuppofed to be efl'ential to 
their happinefs till the inhabitants are haraffed by 
fome plague or peftilence ; when the Demauno, on 
being confulted, informs the Muiingy that this Deity 
is dchrous of having a AW raifed j that effeding 
this, and worfhipping him-, will put an end to their 
misfortunes. The Dcmaiino then dreams of the 
place where this Ihrine is to be found, in the Ihape 
of a black Hone ; he proceetls in the morning to dif- 
cover it, obferving the fame iorms as are deferibed in 
obtaining linvey ISad ; vvhen found, the ftone is 
placed under the fliade of a mucknnin-xxtc. contiguous 
to the village, and undergoes no alteration in its form 
Irom the chiiiel. 
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Among the preparations for t!ie C/;;Vi///d'-feftivaI, 
the Mamgy muft prov’tie a cow and a piece of 
red filk, previous to the <.!av fixed lor pravcr. 
The as ufiial, r, perfoi.'v'd, to hnd out what 

two of the Maungvh vaiLiIs will t'o nioft acceptable 
to the godhead, to priy. 'I'hij point being fertled, 
and every thing ready, a d ly is feed : on the tve 
of this holiday, the piece of filk is cut in two, and 
one part given to one of tlic wives of each of the 
preachers, with whom tlieir hufliands Iiave not coha- 
bited for ten or fifteen days pievioufly. I'he Danamm, 
Maungy, Cutwal, Phojedar, .htnituidiirs, and Butuia- 
reens, having been invited into one of tlie preachers 
iioufes, the Demauno gives w.itcr to two Kalexvarsy 
one DQlewar,Qnt ]\Iangcer,i, and one Jelawu, to waflv 
their hands'; and thefe muficians are taken into the 
houfe : a feaft is ferved, of which all prtfent partake, 
as foon as the chiefs have thrown a little of each 
difh away, in the name of Chahwd. 1 muft here 
- digreff, to obferve, that it is a cuftom through all 
the hills, to throw a little of tlicir meat away at 
every meal* previous to their eating ; and the fame 
rule is obferved in drinking ; the intention of which 
is, to avert any bad confequence from any devil or 
evil fpirit having defiled it. The Bandareois, whofe 
particular province it is at all feftivals to ferve out 
the toddy, or fpirits, perform that office ; and the 
chief having fpilled a little alfo in the name of 
Chalnad for a libation, the party drink and fing 
al! night, in praife of Chitariah Gojjudi, invoking 
his protedion, the muficians, or rather drummers, 
beating at the fame time. Should any perfon fing a 
different long, he is fined a fowl, which is lacrificed, 
and the blood fprinkled over the whole party. During 
the courfc of the night they patrole the village 
five times, leading a cow with them ; in the morning, 
the Demauno, the tw'o preachers and drummers, pro- 
ceed to Chalnad with the cow. Having finilhed their 
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prayers, the cow is facrificed by one of the prdadiers, 
in I'uch a manner that the blood may fall on the 
(hrine: a fcaft is immediately made of the 
and all the men who accompanied them from the 
village, except fuch as may be difqualified, from do- 
meftic caules, partake of it. On their return to 
the village, they fend notice of their approach, 
that the two wives of the preachers, between whom 
the piece of lilk was divided, may take off their 
clothes and ornaments, and the filk round their 
middles, covering them from their waifts to their 
knees : their hair is fattened in a knot on the crown 
of their heads ; and every parr of the body which 
is expofed, is fpolted with a mixture made of tur- 
meric, powdered, and the heart, or white part, of 
htdiun com, which is finely ground for that purpofe ; 
part of this is alfo fent to the preachers, that they 
may be fpotted in the fame manner, and with it the 
halves of four mats thus prepared. The two wo- 
men (the whole village, men, women, and child- 
ren being affembled to fee the proceflion) fet* out, 
one following the other, and taking care “not to ad- 
vance the foot which is up beyond the toe of that 
on the ground, to meet the preachers, who obferve the 
fame pace as their wives ; and the mats, as the 
parties pafs over them, are always taken up and 
placed again before. Having palled each other, the 
women lake place behind the men, and follow them 
by the fame ttep at which they at firft fet our, to the 
houfe of one of the preachers : when arrived, the' 
men taking one fide, and the women the other, they 
walh and change their clothe*. 'Here the ceremony 
ends ; and the preachers, with their wives, are invited 
to a featt at the Maungy%. 

The above is the only feftival where women can 
aflitt, or bear any part, as a woman never prays in 

blicon thefc hills. It has been before faid, that they 
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arc to recommend themfelvcs to the protection of th6 
Supreme licing, morning and night. During the 
time of the above feftival, the compliment of a falam 
is not paid to any perfon. 

P<m Goffaihy or the God of the Road, orHigh- 
way, is the firft vvorlhip young men perform ; though 
it is not undertaken. till fome accident has induced 
the perfon to confult the Chtreen or Satarie, whether 
his praying and making an offering will be accepta- 
ble. This trial is perhaps ol itlelf fufficicnt to con- 
firm the opinion, tliat Pnv Go/faih is offended ; 
therefore the young fuppliaiu vows to vvorfliip him. 
On the day ot diankfgiving, on which the new Ta- 
halloo is fird, eaten ot, or on the day appointed for 
the new Kof<xram-\\v:'<^\!t, he proceeds to a high 
road, and cleans and waihes a iniall fpace under 
the (hade of a young An/t -tree : in the centre of this 
he plants a braiuh of the mnckumu-irct : round it he 
makes marks and fpois with red paint, and with a 
handful of rice, which he lays dole to the branch, 
placing a hen's egg on it, on which three rtreaks of 
red paint were drawn, he invokes the Supreme 
Being, and God of the Road, to pjoted him while 
travelling, and facrificcs a cock, the blood of which 
is thrown on the branch : the offering, being 

dreffed with rice, is eaten by the luppliant and fuch 
38 may have attended him. The ceremony ends by 
breaking the hen’s egg ; and is never repeated by him 
unlefs he fliould again meet witli fome accident while 
travelling ; on which the (^lurccn, or Sata7ie^ is re- 
forted to, for a confirmation of the apprehenfion that 
it was caufed by Po-s: G6j)uih\ refentment, and his 
deflre of his being worfiiippcd. 

Dewary Go^uth., or the God who is fuppofed to 
prefide over the welfare of fatnilies, is the fecond 
worihip which -men perform : there is no fixed time 
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at all for it. He who difcovers by the Cherreen, or Sa~ 
tane, that the welfiire of hiinfelf and family depends on 
his holding this feftival, diftils fpirits,' piirchafes a 
hog, rice, red paint, and oil j and, having fixed on 
a day, invites his Mamigv and friends on the day 
appointed : a fniall (pace before the threlhold is 
bru filed and wafiied, and a branch of the vmchnun 
planted on it : on this fome red paint is put, as well 
as marks mad: round it. The Manngy and his offi- 
cers arc taken into the fuppliant’s houfe, when pots 
of fpirits and provifiions are given to the former, 
as well as meat and drink to all the company. After 
a fiiort repafi, the fuppliant, with a hen’s egg and a 
handful of lice, approaches the w.w^w?<«-branch, 
clnfe to which the former is depofited on the latter. 
During this ceremony he implorcsthe Supreme Being 
and Dervan Gojjnih, to be propitious to him and 
family. The hog is facrificed by a relation, as an 
offering to DAvary GoffaiJyyfi'vM profeffions of again 
obferving the feftival whenever Dewary Gnjfaih 
may dclire it. A feaft is made with the oblation; and, 
at the conclullon, the fuppliant breaks the* egg, and 
pulls up the muckmun-brAnch, which he places on the 
roof of his houfe. 

KiiH Go/Jaih, or the of the mountaineers, 

IS w’orfiiipjied annually by cultivators, in the fcafon 
of fowing their fields : the proper time is afeertained 
by confulting the Demaunoy and confirmed by either 
the Cherreeiiy or Sulane ; and is attended with 
more or lefs expence, according to the means of the 
fuppliant. If poor, it is deemed fufficient to make 
an offering of a cock ; thofc who can afford it, pur- 
chafe a cut hog and a cut goat, diftil fpirits, buy 
rice, red paint, and oil, and invite the Demauno 
affift them in praying, as well as their friends, chiefs, 
and neighbours, to a feaft. On the d^ appontied, 
the Demauno goes early to aid in dififtling fpirits, 

VoL. IV. E 
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and in other preparations for the feaft : the chiefs 
and others, having entered the fuppliant^s houfe, are 
prefented with meat and fpiritudus liquors to drink : 
the Demauno is alfo introduced with two Kalewars 
and one Doitwar : he, and the fuppliant, and the 
Maungy, facing the middle fupporter of the houfe, 
pray for the welfare of the matter, making a libation, 
and throwing down fome meat, in the name of Goomo 
Gcffaihi and of Kull Gojfaih ; the De,mauno and 
fuppliant burn incenfc, while the Kalewars and 
DoJewar beat, and the Miiutigy and chiefs eat and 
drink. After this, the fuppliant proceeds, with the 
DetnaunOy muficians, and all who may be difpofed to 
join in the proceffion, to his field, where, at the 
flump of a tree, having cleared a fmall fpace, and 
planted a branch of the vmckmun, and prayed with 
the forms already del'cribed, burning incenfe, — the 
goat and hog are facrificed by a relation of the fup- 
pliant’s (who gets a rupee and a turban for this fa- 
cred office) fo that fome of the blood may fall on the 
muckmi{n‘hxa.nchy and of which the Demauno pretends 
to drink a confiderable quantity. He gives out that 
the blood digefts in his throat, and does not pafs into 
his ftomach. - 

Of each of thefe offerings, the Maungy is prefented 
with a fore-quarter for his family ; and of the re- 
mainder all, except luch whofe wives are in their 
feparation, partake. At the conclufion, the Demauno 
gives water to the mulicians and the fuppliant, to 
wafh their hands, who return with the latter, and feaft 
and drink at his houfe as long as any fragment of the 
provilions which had been prepared for the feftival 
lemains. 

The Demauno having defired any perfon to wor- 
Ihip Goomo Gojfaih t and the Cherreen, or SatanCy 
iUving confirmed his ordinance, the fuppliant muft 
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rear a cut kid and a cut pig for that exprefs purpofe, 
about two years, more or lefs. Having acquired 
property enough to perform this promife, for it is at- 
tended with confiderable expence, he fends invita- 
tions to his chiefs and vaflals, to thofe alfo in the 
neighbourhood, and to his relations ; and, to mark 
the time for the feftival, a ftring, with a number of 
knots equal to the number- of days that will inter- 
vene, is fent to each. From thefe firings, to avert 
miftakes, one knot is daily cut : in the interval the 
fuppliant is employed in diftilling fpirits, and col- 
ledling materials, fuch as rice, oil, red paint, &c. 
when one knot remains, the guefts aflemble, and 
on the morning of the day appointed, fome of the 
fuppliant’s neighbours, or relations, proceed to the 
jungles to cut three Imall rfiuckmun-iTees. Before the 
firft is hewn, a cock is ficriticed, that the blood may 
fall on it, and fome fpirits thrown on it, as a libation 
to Goomo. As loon as the branches and bark are 
ftripped olF, two men arc fufiicient to carry each, 
tree, and lay them without the village, where* it is 
their bufinefs to prevent men, goats, or fowls, from 
touching them ; and the fuppliant, informed of their 
arrival. Tends them drink for their trouble. In the 
mean time he takes the chiefs and their officers, 
with the two men who had prayed at the Chittaria- 
fcftival, into his houfe, and prefents the Mamgy 
with two pots of fpirits and a hog : iSxt Demawio,VfiO 
KalewarSf and a Dolewar alfo go in. At their en- 
trance, the Demaum gives water to the mulicians, to 
walh their hands ; he takes a fraall wicker-balket, 
containing about a fecr of rice, on which he puts red 
paint, and places it with tw'o pans near the middle 
fupporter. During this the Kakwars and Dolewar 
beat, and incenfe is burning ; the Maungy having 
made a libation, thrown out Tome meat, and facriheed 
the hog in the name of the gods, he and the chiefs 
eat and drink. 
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The Demnuno, fuppliant, and muficians, repair to 
where the trees are ; whence the trees are brought 
home, laid lengthwife, eaft and weft, cut the pro- 
per length, and the fuppliant and his wife fprinkle 
turmeric- water on them ; the Demauno, mounting 
aftride on the one which had been firft cut, is car- 
ried five times round the houfe,* when they are taken 
in, and, fome earth being dug, are united to the 
middle lupporter (which is called Lloomo) being firft 
(potted with red paint, and bound with a red filk 
thread. Incerfe is burned ; and the De;«;2z/«o, with 
a handful of rice, prays, laying the rice down, and 
placing a hen’s egg on it, which has been previoufly 
thrice ftreaked with red paint : the fuppliant, re- 
ceiving a handful of rice from the Demauno, alfo 
prays, throwing it on the egg, when one of his rela- 
tions brings up the fat goat, and lacrifices it fo that 
the blood may fall on the Goomo. For this facred 
office he gets a rupee and a turban. The Demauno, 

. fuppliant, and muficians, and all who may be dif- 
pofed to be of the proceffion, proceed to a field, 
where, fwceping and walhing near the flump of a 
tree, they plant the branch of a muclmun, and round 
it and on it make ftreaks of red paint ; incenfe is then 
burned, and with a handful of rice and a hen’s egg, 
the Demauno and fuppliant repeat the prayers and 
ceremony which had been obferved in the houfe, 
•when the fat hog and another goat are facrificed 
•by a relation. Some of the blood of thefe animals 
muft fall on the muchnun, and the Demauno drinks 
of it. 

A fore quarter of each of the offerings being fent 
to the Matmgv, they feaft and return : previous to 
entering the fuppliant’s houfe, the Demauno gives 
him and the muficians water to wafh their hands. 
The relations of the fuppliant attend him, prefenc 
him with fpirits and a cock each, and anoint him. 
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his wives, and children with oil : he facrifices the 
cocks, makes a libation, and throws away fbme 
meat in the name of Goomo : they feaft and drink 
for two or three days, and then repair to their homes. 
On the fifth day the ceremony concludes, by the fup- 
pliant facrificing a cock to Goomo GoJfaihj and ano- 
ther to KulJ GoJJaih. 

Goomo Gojfaih is alfo worfliipped as above, with 
this difference, that the fuppliant does not ear, drink, 
or fmoke in his houfe, or partake of any thing that 
had been in his houfe, for fi-veral days before the 
feflival ; noV is he allowed to partake of the offer- 
ings : and this prohibition continues for five days after 
the feflival, which is called Oogofs Goomo GoJJ'aih. 

The worfliip of Chemdah Gjpiaih is fb expen- 
five, that none but chiefs, or men of property, 
can ever afford it, and ihefe not oftener than once 
in three years ; and therefore the votaries to this 
flirine mofl frequently exceed that period for fcf ex- * 
penfive a ceremony. I'hcy fiill confuh. the De- 
viauno, and have rccourfe to the Cherreen and 
Satane ; both of which muft agree with what the 
Demauno preferibes, before this feflival can beheld ; 
when thus ordained, the fuppliant mult provide 
about a dozen hogs, as many goats, about three 
fcore feers of rice, two of red paint, fifteen of oil j 
about twelve rupees mull be expended in fpirits, 
and fome fcorcs of cooking-pots, dilhes, and cups 
for drinking, laid in, as well as a few peacock’s tails, 
a fan, three bamboos, nine fcore vatdria-xrtes, and 
fome red flones, which are ground for paint, and 
alfo fome charcoal. Thus prepared, the fuppliant 
fends firings, with knots numbering the intervening 
days, with invitations to his relations and neigh- 
bouring chiefs. On the day appointed, fome thou- 
iands aflemblej and are varioufly employed. Some 

T7 » 
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grind the red ftone for paint, others charcoal to mlxc 
with oil, while a great number are occupied in 
ftripping tlje bark off the ftaidria, which is effeded 
in one piece of four cubits long, by bruifing it ; three 
bamboos are then made ftraight by oil and fire, and 
are of the fame length with the natdria-hsxk ; a fat 
hog, grain, and feveral pots of fpirits, are lent to the 
workers. The red ftone and charcoal being ground, 
arc mixed ftparacely with oil, and a quantity of 
hog’s blood added to both : the barks of the natdria 
have about a cubit of the lower end of each black- 
ened with the charcoal, another cubit is left of the 
natural colour, and above it one cubit is painted red ; 
caps of wood are fitted on the bamboos, and necks 
made in them : on one of thefe, four fcore and an 
half of barks are bound with twine dipped in oil j on 
the fecond, three fcore are bound, and on the third, 
one fcore and a half ; the heads of thefe three are 
ornamented with a profufion of peacock’s tail-fea- 
thers, thus prepared j they are called Chumdah Gof- 
faihy and carried to the fuppliant’s houfe, where, 
for the workmen, a hog is cireffcd with grain, that 
they may be feaftcd for their trouble : a hog, two 
pots of ipirits, grain, and fait, are prefented to every 
chief, for himfclf and vaffals, who honours the fup- 
pliant with his company ; as much is alfo given to 
his own relations, and a like quantity to the relations 
of his wives, and meat and drink is diftributed to all 
aflembled. The women, who drefs thefe provifions, 
exclufive of their daily hire, have a hog given to them, 
that they may eat together, as they are n6t allowed to 
feaft with the men. 

The Chumdah-hz.mhoo% having been brought about 
evening, and placed ^ainft the fuppliant’s houfe, he 
and the Demamo rub the ends on the ground with oil, 
and mark them with red paint ; when the latter, with 
a hen’s egg and a handml of rice, prays, obferviog 
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the ufual ceremony, that Chumdah Gojfaih may be 
propitious to the fuppliant, who follows his exam- 
ple, and alio makes an offering of a cut hog, which 
he facrifices fo that the blood may fall on the bam- 
boos ; the largeft of which, or one with the greateft 
number of barks pendant to it, he prefents to one of 
his relations ; the fecond in lize to one of his wives 
relations •, and the third to any volunteer. The 
three perfons thus favoured, fupport the Chumdah 
by cloth tied round their waifts, and balance them 
with their hands, dancing as long as they can : when 
fatigued, they are relieved indifcriminately, without 
any diftindtion j and this amufement, with muHc, 
continues all night. In the morning the Demauno and 
fuppliant pray at the middle fupporter of the latter’s 
houle, with the ufual forms, when a cut goat is 
brought as an offering, and facrificed by a relation ; 
hence they repair to his field, taking with them the 
Chumdah^ and again pray near the Itump of a tree, 
where a fmall fpace is brulhed and wafhed for the 
purpofe, and a branch of the muchnun planted^, in 
addition to the egg and rice depofited theje by the 
Demauno and fuppliant : a Ihrine for Kull Gojfaih is 
wafhed, rubbed with oil, and paint put on it, and 
bound with a red filk thread, and placed clofe to the 
7/«<rfwMn-branch, when a goat and tWo hogs are fa- 
crificed by a relation, that the blood may fall or be 
Iprinkled on the Ihrine Chumdah and branch. For this 
office he gets a rupee and a turban : the offerings 
being drefled, are eaten with grain : the party having 
feafted, return, bringing with them the Ckumdahs^ 
which are carried five times round the fuppliant’s 
houfe, and then placed againft eaves, where they 
remain five days, at the expiration of which, a feer 
of takaJlone is ferved out to every perfon who applies 
for it at the fuppliant’s houfe ; but four men arc fta- 
tioned at each of the four doors, that every perfon 
who goes out with the takallonCt may receive a blow 

E4 
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with the open hand from each ofj:he four men fla*- 
tioned at the door he paffcs out of. At the conclufion 
of this ceremony the />V^w;w/(7/;-bamboosare taken into 
thehouil'j and lufpended from theixrof i thefuppliant 
repairs to the fieid, and makes an of oring of a hog. 
and prays at- the flirine of AW/ GujJl.ili, vviience he 
returns and facn’ficcs a goat at the middle /upporter 
of his houfe, with prayer: thtfe offerings arc drefled, 
and, as is cuflomary, they feafl on them. 

When the koCaram (a fmall grain like what the 
lowlandcrs call coJIye) is reaping in Novaiikri-, or the 
beginning of Dccemher, a fellival is held as a thankl- 
giving before the new grain is eaten of. Materials for 
a fcail being prepared, a day is fixed by the IMuiai^y^ 
who invites the chiefs of the neighbo ring villages. 
On the day apypeinted, the two men who prayed at 
tlic ('hhana-kidxyd, pioeccd to t'J/h.’ZvW to pray, and 
facnfiLC a goat, wh.ieh, with fome kojanine, is an 
offering at the to ^'klturidh Goifaih. On their 
return to the village, the has his kondone 

brought cut, on vvliith he piays and immolates a 
fowl. During thi*:, the or vallals, repair 

to their fields, tie r ihankigiviug, make an obla- 
tion to Kull Gojjcuh, ar.d return to their houfes to 
eat of the hew /eA<r(7> t’. Asfoonasthe inhabitants 
affemblc at the ilA/rag'-v’s houfe, the men fitting 
on one -fide, and liic women on the other, the 
Phojedar prefents a hog, a meafure of kojur ain’t 
and a pot of Ipirits, to the JMunngy, in the name of 
his vailals, by vrhom thefe had been contributed. 
On receiving them, he blcfl'es his vaflals, and exhorts 
them to indullry and good behaviour; after which, 
making a libation in the names of all their gods, and 
of tlieir dead, he drinks, and alfo throws a little of 
the kqfarane away, repeating the fame pious excla- 
mations; which ceremony is the commencement of the 
fcfUvity and drinking that lafts for feveral days. 
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On reaping the taJcallone {ItuTian corn) in Augujl 
or Si’pletnhcr, there is aUb a fcdival. Each man re- 
pairs to his field,' with cither a hog, goat, or fowl, to 
facrificc to Kiill Gojfa'ih, to whom he prays; and, 
having feafted, returns home, where another repaft is 
prepared ; and on this day it is cuftotnary for every 
family In the village to did ributc a little of what they 
have prepared for tiicir fend to cvciy houfe. 

Should any perfbn cat of new Itofarane or takal- 
Jone before the felliva! and pub.lic thankfgiving at the 
reaping of thefc crops, the M.inv<jy fines the offenders 
a cock ; w'hich is facrificed by the two preachers at the 
fliiine of Ch 'iitar 'iiih. 

The mountaineers are reprefented to have in ge- 
neral an amorous dilpofitioa ; their folicitude and 
attentions, when in love, arc faid to be unccafing. 
If feparated but for an hour, the lovers are mifera- 
b!’ , they conceal their meat to prefent to each 
other piivatcly. The lady dreffes whaicvcr.nice. 
things (he can lecrcte from her patents, to treat her 
lover with ; and he prefents her with ’rings and 
beads, and treats her with toddy. They go to mar- 
ket, and cxcharige paun and tobacco ; and, on their 
return, fltoiild they perceive an acquaintance, they 
feparate, to avoid being feen in company ; but by 
alfignation foon meet again. They retire to deep 
together ; but feldom are guilty of that indifcrction 
which is irreparable, though the fine for fuch impru- 
dent condud, which the parties are afraid to con- 
ceal, is a hog and a goat to the Maungy, who fa- 
crifices them on the Ipot where frailty made them 
tranfgrefs, and fprinkles fomc of the blood on them, 
to wafh out the ftain from his land, or rather to ap- 
peafe an incenfed deity, who fails not to punifh for 
fuch abominations. Thus when a virgin is deflowered 
with her confent, the blood of the offering is fup- 
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pofcd to atone for their fin. Should the couple agree 
to come together as man and wife, the Maimgy pro* 
claims it ; and they are immediately confidered to be 
married, without any further ceremony or expence. 
The man has the option of taking her for his wife : 
(he however has the privilege of demanding a regu- 
lar marriage, which implies the ufual prefents, and the 
time lor the wedding is fixed. 

Tohgmny is allowed. A man may marry as 
many wives as his circumfiances will admit of; that 
is, as often as he can defray the expences of the 
nuptials. When he fees a girl whom he willies to 
efpoufe, he fends a friend to her parents to alk her 
in marriage ; they refer him to the lady. Should he 
obtain her confent, he acquaints the parents, who 
defire him to return to the fuitor, to ad vile him of 
their acquiefcence, and that he may prepare the 
ufual prefents oi footuttc (beads) and tulmcave (a ring 
for the neck) to prefent to the lady ; which being 
‘ accepted, the is confidered as betiothed to him ; and 
he, as fooji as he can procure money for the ex- 
pence of the nuptials, mufl; provide a turban for the 
lady’s father, with one rupee ; alfo a rupee and a 
piece of cloth for her mother ; and a rupee and a 
piece of cloth for feveral of the neareft relations. 
Thefe and the materials for the marriage-feaft being 
provided, a day is fixed, on which the bridegroom, 
with his relations, proceed to the bride’s father’s 
fioufe, where they arc feated on cots and mats, and 
after a repaft, the bride’s father taking his daughter’s 
hand, and giving it to the bridegroom, he pub- 
licly admonifties him to ufe her well and kindly, and 
not to murder her ; threatening to retaliate : but 
if Ihe Ihould die a natural death, or by means of the 
devil, it cannot be helped. On the conclufion of this 
exhortation, the bridegroom, with the little finger of 
his right hand, marks the bride’s forehead with red 
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paint ; and the fame little finger being linked with 
the little finger of the bride’s right hand, he leads her 
out of the houfe to his own. At the expiration of five 
days, the bridegroom, with the bride, returns to her 
father’s, well flocked with provifion for feafling, and 
having paffed two or three da) s with their parents, 
they go home, and the ceremony concludes. 

A man dying and leaving widows, his younger 
brothers, or younger coufins of the firft and fecond 
degrees, or nephews, may receive the widows as 
wives. If the parties agree on thefe occalions, the 
children go with their mother : if the widow prefers 
returning to her relations, the children under ten 
years of age go with her, and fhe is entitled to a 
rupee and a piece of cloth annually, for bringing 
them up. When arrived at that period of life, they 
are fent to the relation of their father who paid 
their mother for taking care of them. When a wo- 
man has ten children, her eldcfl brother may claim ^ 
one ; the right is acknowledged from cuftom, though 
it cannot be enforced. The child thus adopted by an 
uncle, is treated as and has every privilege of his 
own children. Should this fon by adoption arrive at 
manhood, die, and leave property, it is equally di- 
vided between the_ adopter and the father of the 
deceafed. 

A man delirous of marrying a widow, deputes a 
friend to afk her in marriage. Should fhe confent, 
fhe refers him to her late hufband’s relations, the 
neareft of whom, for his acquiefcence, is entitled to 
two rupees and a turban. The parents of the widow 
are next confulted. Should they approve, they are 
entitled to fome trifling prefents ; on which the fa- 
ther gives his daughter’s hand, exhorting the bride- 
groom, as related in the defeription of a marriage. 
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The red paint is not ufcd on a fccond marriage: H 
feafl concludes tlie whole. 

A man cannot marry a relation, though he may 
marry his wile’s fillers, except in the iullante of 
younger brothers, .couiir.s, and nephews, rcaieing 
one each, or more, of their fenio: kir.fi'.iati’s vvidov, s, 
who are treated and coiifidetcd a", nrw', th mgh 
there is no expence nor ceremony atti-nuing their 
union. 

Should a girl be compelled by her parents to 
marry a man whom Ihc diflikes, and ihould Ihe be 
itnhappy, and leave her hnfband, and in dclpatr put 
an end to herfelf, the parents get a court appointed, 
to enquire how their fon-in-law behaved to their 
daughter. If it fliould appear that he treao 'i her 
cruelly, he is confidered guniy ol niiui'er, and fined, 
but not fo heavily as ib ctnnmon lor the commuta- 
tion of blood. If, on the cent: aiy, ir ihould appear 
that* he behaved weli to hci, it is deemed filicide. 

Should a married woman clnpc with a man, and 
the party be purlucd, llized, and brought back^ 
judges are appointed to try the man ; who is generally 
£ned one or two (core of rupees. The hulband may 
or may not receive his wife ; and the feducer has to 
pay the fine. 

A man conviiflcd of liaving committed adultery, 
is fined twenty or thirty rupees : he is allb obliged 
TO furniHi a hog, the blood of which, being fprinkled 
on the adulterer and adulterefs, walhes away their 
fin, and, it is believed, will avert ditine vengeance: 
the ceremony ends with a feaft, and, the parties thus 
purified, the hufband and friends are reconciled. 
'Fhc adulterefs in general reveals the fecret ; as a 
fuperftitiuus idea is entertained, that, if concealed;^ 
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tlie inhabitants of the village will be vifited by a 
plague, or that a tiger or venomous animal will 
deftroy them. When any of thefe happens, it is 
religioully believed to proceed from the immorality 
and evil doings of fome individual, and as a punifli- 
ment for Tome concealed fin ; to difeover which they 
have practices, in which they place implicit faith : 
one is called Saldue, and is as follows : — A place 
large enough foi a man to fit in, is brulhed and 
vvathed, in the middle of which a fmall branch of 
the /Wc-iree is |,lantcd, and a peribn fits oppofite 
to it ; another lupplies him with a few grains of rice, 
on a -huh' leaf, fome of which he throws on the 
branch, the remainder he is to cat ; the perfon who 
gave it to liim repeating, that he is to fwallow it in the 
names of ali the inhabitants of the village ; in which 
fliould the finner be, it is believed God will make 
him throw up the rice. Should this happen, he is 
next to eat fome in the names of families, and again 
in the name of all the individuals who compofe that 
on w'hieh the Sal (me proof falls. Another is called 
Chcni'CH, and is thus ; — -A Rone is fufpended to a 
firing, which, it is believed, will be tc'iled to and fro, on 
the name of the village, family, and offender. I'hc 
third is called Gok nLH, and is of a more ferious na- 
ture than the two former. j\ pot with fome cow-dong, 
oil, and water, is put on ilic fire ; when boiling, a 
ring is thrown in ; each pcrlon approaches to take 
out the ring, calling on (scd to proteef him if inno- 
cent, and to burn ii»m if I’.uilty. Oa thi^ trial, it is 
believed the innocent v\ill ellape i.nhurt in taking 
out the ring, and that the guilty peribn will be ie- 
verely burned, w'ithout ueing able to p it his hand 
into the pot, as ilie mixture, u is faid, will b»>il up to 
meet his Hand. 

When a married man has been detccled in com- 
mitl’mg fornication^ his wife or wives may infiR on a 
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hog or goat being lacrificcd, to fprinkle the blood 
over him. Being thus purified, it is believed this ce- 
remony expiates divine vengeance, which would 
fooner or later alight on him or fome of his family, 
for this fin. 

Witchcraft and forcery are mod firmly believed; 
and accidents or difeafes which elude their little 
ikill in medicine, are attributed to fome perfon fup- 
pofcd to be {killed in thefe arts, who has bewitch- 
ed them. When fuch a couviftion is admitted, the 
Cherreen is confiilted, and again the Satane, both 
repeatedly, till fome perfon be named. To confirm 
this ideal proof, which is received as infallible, an or- 
deal is undertaken ; and on the part of fuch perfons 
(fuppofed to be bewitched) five men are employed 
who are qualified and acquainted with this mode of 
trial. Such as arc born immaturely cannot be en- 
gaged in it. Thefe five proceed to a retired place on 
. the. banks of a river, before clay-light, taking with 
them wood of a particular kind, and make a fire to 
heat an iron : one of thcle is to touch the iron when 
red hot with his tongue, but is firft to bathe. While 
he is performing his ablution, the others heat the 
iron : when red hot, a little rice is thrown on it, in 
the name of the perfon accufed of witchcraft, and 
hxrmahy the God of Fire, exhorted tb do juftice. 
If it confumes, he is confidered guilty ; if not, not : 
The Tdtooy or perfon who touches the iron, keeping 
one foot in the water, puts the iron to his tongue, and 
mull repeat it as often as nine times, if the firft and 
fecond touch does not bum ; which however cannot 
happen. On the Tdtoo being burned, the party re- 
turn before fun-rife ; and, on their approach to their 
village, tlie friends of the fick perfon are called out 
to fee the Tdtoo' tongue. The perfon accufed may 
objedt to the trial, and infill on its being held over 
again, that two perfons may go, on his part, to wit- 
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nets it. On this proof, the unfortunate perfon is 
feized and punifhed, till he or fhe acknowledges the 
crime. It niuft be alfo told who inltrufted him, or 
her, in the pradfice of this evil art. The Chouraga, or 
warlock, is now brought to the lick perfon, to exor- 
cife him from his fpell. Should he recover, the Chou^ 
ruga is compelled to pay one rupee to him, one to the 
Maungy of the village, one to the four perfons who 
witneffed the ordeal, and eight annas to the Tdtoo. 
On the other hand, lliould he die, the Chouraga mull 
either fuffer death, or redeem his life (at the option' 
of the friends of the deceafed) at the price efta- 
blilhed for the commutation of blood. Again, the 
friends of the Chmiraga may retaliate on the perfon 
whom their relation accufed of having inftrudled him 
in Ibrcery. 

It is not uncommon for two neighbours to agree, 
when their relpective wives are pregnant, that the 
offspring, in the event of there being a boy aitd a * 
girl, fliall be married to each other. On thefe occa- 
iions, the ceremony may be pertoimed when the par- 
lies are about eight or ten years old. Should the 
father of the girl violate the engagement, and give 
his daughter to another perfon, the father of the 
boy will obtain a line equal to the expence of a 
marriage, which is rated according to their circum- 
ftances : wheeas, (hould the father of the boy, .not- 
withftanding his contradl, marry his fon before he has 
performed his part, the father of the girl is entitled 
to a fine of a turban and one rupee : after which it 
may ftill be performed or not, as the parties mutually 
agree. 

When a woman is in labour, four or five of her 
relations and neighbours aifemble to attend her; 
among thefe, the moft experienced does the duty of a 
midwife. The woman keeps her houfe for five days. 
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and lierhufband attends her; during which he mull 
not enter any perfon’s houlc or field, nor until he and 
his wife have vvafhed their clothes and bathed. On 
this day the child is named by the father ; but, if he 
be not prefent, the mother gives a name ; however, 
this name may be changed before the child is weaned. 
After this they go out as ufual. The women who 
attended her in child-bed are ehiitkd to a feaft, are 
anointed xvith oil, and their foreheads painted red. 
A piece of cloth is given to the one who performed 
the office of a midwife; and a little grain, or fome 
other trifling acknowledgement, to the others for their 
friendly affiftance. 

When a child dies that is not weaned, the father 
fends a friend to his ]!/</;, 7:"V, to loiicit ground to 
bury the body; which being com|Micd with, the 
corpfc is carried to the pravc, in a place allotted for 
public binial, and intcired with its he ad to the north. 

• Foti. infants of thi: dei'eri; lio'^, r. i hi. ther ceremony 
is obfervccl ; but when a ti/dd d.cs that has been 
weaned, at the expiration of hve days, the relations 
and neighbours are invirt-.l to a ieafl called Bogey 
which being prepared, the f.ithc-r, or ncareft male 
relation, takes a little of ewiy thing that may be 
drclied, and proceeds to th.e road leading to the bu- 
rying-ground, where he throws f''cm away, in the 
name of God and the dc ea'ed ; the intention of 
which is to avert the like nh<h)riune in future : ant^, 
returning to his lioufc, the company are feafted, all 
obferving the lame cul'tom of throwing away a little, 
in the name of God and the deceafed, previous to 
eating. Another entcitainmenr, fimilar to this, is 
given at the expiration of a year, and, annually, at 
the thankfgiving for reaping the lakalloo and kofarane. 
Some of each of thefe grains are thrown away, in the 
name of God and of the dcceafcd. 
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When a child is ftill-born, the bod;' is put into an 
earthen pot by the women who attend, and covered 
with’leaves; the father carries the pot into the jungles, 
places it near the of a tree, and covers it with fome 
brulh-wood, where he leaves it ; and there is no 
further ceremony. 

The corpfe of a perfon dying of the fmall-pox or 
meafles, is taken with the bed-ftead into a jungle 
about a mile from the village, and placed under the 
(bade of a tree, where the body, the bcd-itead, and 
clothes, are covered with leaves and branches, and left. 
Thofe who attend the funeral, bathe before they re- 
turn to their homes. At the expiration of a year, the 
relations, being prepared for a feftival, proceed out of 
the village on the road leading to where the body was 
placed, with all whom they invite ; where one of the 
kinfmen having prayed, and thrown away a fmall 
portion of the feall, and made a libation in the name 
of the deceafed, the party aflembled partake of it, and^ 
return. The bodies of mofl others, dying a natural 
death, are buried ; and the caufc afligned for difpofing 
of the bodies of thofe who die of the fmall-pox, as 
deferibed above, is a fuperftitious idea, that fuch an 
adl will avert any further fatality ; whereas, if buried, 
it will continue to rage, and carry off every inhabitant 
of the village , which is reported to have happened 
formerly. 

When a young man, or virgin, who is marriage- 
able, dies, the father, or neareft relation, fends a 
friend to folicit four cubits of ground, to bury the 
deceafed, from the Maungyi who afks if the relations 
propofe putting the bed-ftead into the grave with the 
body ; in which cafe a rupee is paid to liim for the 
ptirchafe of a hog. No time is loft in carrying the 
body to the burying-ground, where a grave of a foot 
a, id a half, or two feet deep, being dug north and 
VoL. IV. F 
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fouth, the he*’ I is placed towards the former point ; 
the body is covered with pieces of green wood laid 
acrofs it ; after this fome long grafs, and then the 
earth which had been taken out, is thrown over the 
grafs ; to conclude, fmall ftnnes are laid to encompafs 
the grave, and a few over the middle of the body. 
No women or girls are allowed to go to funerals, nor 
are prayers fai(l. On the return of the party, it is 
cuRomary for the whole to wafii their legs and arms 
previous to entering their houl'es. 

The hog which the had put chafed with 

the rupee that was paid for jrermiffion to depofit the 
bcd-ftcad with the corpfc, is ficrificed by him. The 
liver being taken out and roalled, the takes a 

fmall bit, and cafting it away w'ith fime of the blood, 
in the name of Go^i and of the deceafed, the remainder 
is divided among fuch men as may be prefent, who 
repeat what the Maundy had ftid, throwing a little 
away behrre they cat. After this repaft, the carcaie is 
* divTTdtd ; the Alaiaigy fcp.irating a lore-quarter for his 
family, (hares of the remainder in propartion with 
every inhabitant in the village. At the expiration of 
five days the Bngc is obferved ; and every family in 
the village, or as many as the relations can entertain, 
are invited. When the father has performed the cere- 
mony of carry ing a little of every thing that is drelled, 
with fome (])irits, provided (blely for the purpofe of a 
libation, to the road leading to the burying-ground, 
and there caft them away in the name of God and of 
the decealed, the company allembled are all ferved, 
whether male or female, old or young, on feparate 
leaves^ and each, previous to eating, obferves the 
ceremony of throwing fome away, as already related. 
Another Boge is held at the expiration of a year, 
difiering only from the former in the free tile ®f 
liquors. At the annual thankfgiving for the reaping 
of the takal and fome of each is thrown awaj. 
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in the names of the deceafed kinfmen, for one or more 
3 'ears, according to the degree of propinquity and ef- 
timation in which each was held ; it however ceafes 
at any time that the furvivors remove from the vil- 
lage in which their kinfmen died. 

When a chief of opulence and high rank is dan- 
gerouOy ill, he orders his relations, male or female, 
and valfals, to be aflembled : as foon as they attend 
him, he inlorms them of his firuation ; and, as they 
will obferve he has not long to live, he defires them 
not to grieve, but to be comforted, and points out 
the fon whom he wills to be his fucceflbr. Here 
primogenituic has no preference: if he be a fon, he 
muft fuccced *, a daughter cannot ; though an idiot, 
it is to be underftood his right j and fome near kinf- 
man is named by the dying man to be his fon’s 
guardian: to him he bequeaths his territories and 
fortune (though certain fums or parts are to be dif- 
tributed) and defires them to look to him for pto- • 
tedlion On his death a drum is beat, to announce 
it to fuch as are at a diflance, that they may attend 
to fee the bodyj which is not removed before the 
vaflals colleft together, to be witneffes of the faft ; 
it is then carried without the village, clole to which 
it is interred on the bed-ilead, in the .fame manner as 
related of a voung man’s or viigin’s foncial. A piece 
of filk is fprcaJ ov'cr the grave, and Hones placed fo 
as to prevent the wind blowing it off: a htit is 
ctefted to fltekev it, and, round the w’\io\e, atence 
of bamboos of ftones. 1 be movirners, on tbeir return , 


* In fome of the luppahi, a fon may be fet aficle, and the fne- 
ceffion may be betjoeathed to a brother, as is now the cafe in Mun- 
necarry; the preient chief, brother to the late Maungy, who left a 
fon a minor, iiiccceded by dplire of the deceaftd, and received his 
brother’s widows as wives. 
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obferve the ufual oblation, and are feafted ; but throW 
away fome of whatever they have to eat or drink, in the 
name of God and of the deceafed, previous to tailing 
it. All who come are thus treated in fucceffion 
for five days, when the firft Boge is kept ; when the 
only difference between it and that of a Diwgarria, 
or valfal, is the greater expence Ironi a concourfe of 
relations and adherents allenibling, and that fpirits 
are provided for them. At tJie leflivals lor reaping 
the taka I and kofar, I'omc of each is thrown away on 
the road leading to the grave, as already deferibed. 
At the expiration of a jear, the chief’s relations and 
vallals being invited for their fecond Boge, the 
Demauuo and the heir pray at his door for the de- 
ccafcd, when all afl'emblcd partake of the feall, with 
the ufual ceremony t at the conclufion of this the 
fortune and goods of the deceafed are divided ; the 
heir taking one half, the other is equally divided 
among the Tons, brothers, and nephew's by the bro- 
th.qr’slide. Nephews by fillers do not fliare; the wi- 
dows may, it the parties agree, or go with any ol their 
late hulband’s jounger brotlicrs, or nephews by the 
brother’s fide, as wives. Jf how'ever the parties do not 
agree to come together, the mother of the heir has 
the option of remaining with her fon, or ol return- 
ing to her relations ; the other widows mull do the 
latter. 

When a married woman dies, the widower ob- 
erves the ullial Boge at the two dated periods : he 
is not allow'ed to marry before the performance ol 
the fecond, or at the expiration of a year ; and it is 
cullomary to prefent the ncarell^kinfman of his de- 
ceafed wife with one rupee and a turban ; after which 
he may efpoufe as many wives as he plcafes, or has 
fortune to maintain. 
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The body of a perfon who dies of a dropfy 
(Narat) is carried and thrown into a river ; if buried, 
it is apprehended the fame diforder would return, and 
infedl and carry off the other inhabitants. The 
funeral party having call the body into the water, 
proceed to another parr of the river to bathe, and 
there, having brought a fowl and fome takdl, or rice, 
fome of each is thrown into the water, in the name of 
God and of the dcceafed, by all who are prelent, 
before they eat. I his is the only Boge which is ob- 
ferved for perfons dying of a dropfy, though, at the 
thankfgiving for reaping the takaUoo or kojlir, fome 
of each is thrown away in their names. 

When a perfon has been killed by a tiger, the 
body or any parr of it that is found, is covered 
with the branches of trees. On the fifth day the re- 
lations of the dcccafcd, with a large party, proceed to 
the place where the remains of their kinfman lay, 
taking with them a new earthen vcflel, a goat, 
and ten or fifteen leers of takul, or rice. Being •ar- 
rived at the fpot, one of the neareft relations prays 
for the deceafed, in which he is accompanied by the 
Demauno ; at the end of their prayers, the former 
fcatters fome grains of rice, and cuts off the head of 
the goat, naming God and the deceafed. The mo- 
ment he fevers the head, he rulbes into the midft of 
the party, who fui round him; the Demauno at the 
fame time feizcs the head of the goat, fucks the 
reeking blood, and is llippofed to become frantic : 
he calls the head from him and fprings after it, en- 
deavouring to imitate the tiger, and making a hideous 
noife as like that beail as he can : he looks about 
far the preacher, whom it is the bufinefs of the party 
to conceal, and prevent his touching. Should he in 
his exertions accomphfh this, a fuperflitious opinion 
is entertained that the poor preacher will infallibly 
fail a facrifice to a tiger. When the Dernaimo is well 
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wearied by his pranks, the head of the goat is put 
under ground in the earthen veflelj this fpeedily 
reftores his reafon, and the preacher comes out in 
fafety. The party thence Retire to a fmall diftance, 
have a feaft, and return to their homes. At the expi- 
ration of a year, the feconcl Bo^e is held for the de- 
ceafed in the fame manner as for any other relation, 
and the fame attention is paid to his memory on 
reaping the tahalloo and kojar. 

When any perfon dies of the Mnogdoy or Kory^ a 
difdtfe in which the exiromiiies decay and diop off, 
the body is buned with the ufisal ceremony, and the 
Boge is twice obkrved as ufual, at which every fort 
of flcfn, except goats, may he eaten : fiih is alfo 
I'orbidden. In that difeafe goats fielh and fdh are not 
allowed to the patient, v,rhich is the caufe ot their 
being forbidden at the Bogc. 

Such as die of an epilepfy, are buried with the 
•ufi'.al ceremonies; at their Boge hogs flcfli is for- 
bidden, bcc.'uife thole who are lubjcc’t to the epilepfy 
are not allowed to cat it. 

Perfons who are killed, and fuicidcs, are buried 
with the ufual ceremony above recited. 

Wiien a Demanno dies, his body is carried into the 
jungles and placed under the fliade of a tree, where 
it is covered with leaves and branches, and left on 
the bed ftead on which he died. Theobjedion to in- 
terring his remains is a fuperflitious idea, that he 
becomes a devil, and that, if buried, he would re- 
turn and deftroy the inhabitants of the village ; 
whereas, by placing the liody under a tree, he is 
thus compelled to play the devil in fome other. The 
ufual Boge ceremonies are obferved, but cow’s flelh 
forbidden to be eaten at them. Should a Demauno eat 
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of it, God in his wrath would caufe all his fundlions 
to- fail in their cfieft. 

It fometimcs happens that very old men, when 
they are very dangeroufiy ill, defiie their defcend- 
ants and relations to be all'cmbled, to whom they 
give directions about the difpofal of their body ; that 
is, if they with not to be buried, fome dircd theft 
remains to be placed under the Ihade of a tree, while 
others order them to be thrown into a river. Their 
will in this refpeft is ftridtly attended to, and the two 
JJojre ceremonies are obferved. 

Before the chiefs of the hills put themfelves under 
the protedion of the Rngl'tjh government, wrongs 
and injuries committed by the inhabitants of one 
village on that of another, were in general decided 
by the fword ; but difputes and differences, whether 
with regard to property or otherwife, between inha- 
bitants of the fame town, were alwaj's fettled by rj;ie . 
Muungy and his officers : the firff; of them in rank is 
the Cutwal (who is the chief’s deputy) next the Pho- 
jedar, and laftly the Jetmnadars, who have a certain 
number of men under their authority, to infped; the 
condud of the inhabitants, and report it to the*P7/o- 
jedar ; to thefe, old and experienced men were added, 
and ufually called in to affift, when the fubjed of 
litigation was of importance : at prefent, none but 
trifling dilputes are fettled by thofe officers; for 
murder and all capital crimes, the delinquents are 
brought to B// igcilpore or RtjjanuihaU , to be tried by 
an allembly of the chiefs, agreeably to the engage- 
ments entered into by Mr. CU-x^elaml with the head 
Mdungies. Though the Muutrgies of all the villages 
alfo aflemble on thele occafions, none but the Sir- 
dar Maungies, or chiefs of lupgahs, and their Naih^ 
or deputies, fit in judgment. On paffing lentcnce, it 
is cuilomary for them to afk the inferior Maungies if 
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the decree be not juft. Should thefe queftlon it, ano- 
ther examination takes place, when the dccition may 
be the fame, or amended. 

1 have been prefent at feveral of thefe trials. The 
forms obferved, were iirft. to (wear in the judges ac- 
cording to their faith : this being peculiar, their va- 
nous ways of taking an oatlt may not be thought 
unworthy of deicription. The hill-wcrd Deeben, ts 
an oath. There is no particular officer tor adminifter- 
ing oaths ; any perfon may do it. 'I'lie form in general 
ule at thefe triJs, is, for a mountaineer to put a lit- 
tle fait on the blade of a Tiikvar, or feirnitar, wdien 
he fays, “ if j'ou tleciile contrary to your judgment, 
and faKely, may this lalt be your death.” The per- 
fon fwearing having repeated this imprecation, and 
applied it to himfelt, the part of the blade where the 
fait is, is held above his mouth, which he opens, and 
it is walhed off' into his mouth with fome w'ater, that 
he may fwallow it. Thofe who, from indifpofition or 
njiumify, do not like to fwallow the fait, repeat the 
o.th, putting their hand on two arrows hxed tranf- 
verlcly in the ground, at about a cubit’s dillance, 
with ionic fait between them. On fome occafons, a 
man iwcaring, repeats the oath with his hand on a 
fword ; while others repeat it, laying hold of any 
pei fen’s hand : and all tiicfc forms arc conlidcred 
equally binding. Next, the commitment and charge 
aic read and explained by the colleclor’s officer in 
nis, the collctftor’s preience ; then the delinquent 
muft ftaie his defence or confeis his crime, fitting 
on his hams; after which tiic and /7/rycr/;/r 

of the village where it was committed, declare 
what they know of it. 1 leic the criminal is appa- 
rently his own accufer, by never deviating from 
truth ; the vice of lying being conlidcred an ag- 
gravation of any crime; but 1 have know'n the ac- 
cufed refufe to fpe.ak ; for lying haa not obtained 
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much among thefe highlanders. A man convided of 
falfehood, or who violates a promile, is called paf- 
fiary \ the meaning of which is, a perfon to whom 
no credit is due, though he fliould even fpeak truth, 
and whole profeffions or promifes are not to be de- 
pended on. Such a perfon is not admitted on any 
arbitration, or on any committee to fettle trivial dif- 
ferences. 

Formerly, when a man of one village had a claim 
upon an inhabitant of another, it was not imcom- 
mon, if the latter denied it, and refufed to have the 
matter brought to trial, for the complainant to ap- 
ply to tbc chief of bis village, to unite with the 
heads of one or two others, to whom prefents were 
made in proportion to the nature of the difpiite, to 
form a junction with all their valTals to plunder 
the village where juftice was denied, and to carry 
off the offender : the divilion of the booty was ac- 
cording to the rates allowed the Maundies, theij 
officers, and valTaK. In fuch troublefome times much 
was hot taken, as all property, not of immediate 
ufe for domcftic purpol'cs, was ufually concealed ; 
the chiefs could therefore only have the lirll choice 
of the utcnfils and apparel which fell into their 
hands. The relations and chief of the village from 
which the captive was taken, after fome time were 
wont to fend a prefent to the complainant, acknow- 
ledging the demand ; and promiling to abide by the 
award which arbitrators Ihould give, on his being 
releafed ; thefe conditions were complied with, the 
prifoner was enlarged, and he and his relations had to 
make good the lofs fullained with the inhabitants of 
the plundered village, as well as to pay the colls of 
the arbitration. 

It fometimes happened on fuch occafions as the 
above, that the inhabitants of the village intended 
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to be pUiPcIcred, got intelligence of the tlefign, and 
the caiifc of it ; on which it was ufiial for the Maiatgv 
to call on his vafliils, to anfwer the accufation : if 
he acknowledged it, an ambaflador was difpatchcd to 
the complainant, ('efring him to defiff from his in- 
t tention, and to name arbitrators, that juftice might be 
done : on the other hand, if the charge was denied, 
and the accufed cxiioitcd his chief to hand on the 
defenfivc, with an afluiance that he would cither 
prove his innocence, after the invafon, or make 
good the lofs fuhained on both files, the vaiials were 
■ aflembled and ftationed to guard eecrv avenue lead- 
ing to the village. Night-attacks were moft com- 
mon ; but thefc precautions were in general lufficient 
to induce the aflailants to defer a feherne which was 
merely to plunder, and, as long as the defendants 
were alcrr, nothtng was attempted j the invaders 
therefore kept in their ncighbouriiood, and, when 
they were hat ailed by watching, the party advanced, 
anel a man was Tent forward to fcattcr a fojiorific 
duff to wirulwanl of the village, which, it was be- 
lieve'.!, would put every inhabitant in it to deep in 
lets than an nour aftei dark. In this pcrfualion tliey 
rufhed on to plunder, and, carrying off all that w'as 
valuable, retreated ; foon after which a deputation 
was lent from the dcrpoileel village, elefiring an arbi- 
tration to be appointed, to try whether the accufa- 
tion was juft which was alleged againft the inlia- 
bitant of it : if proved, he was bound to make good 
if ? lofs lullaiived, as well as to commute the lives 
that might have been loft on both tides : on the other 
hantl, if acquitted, all this fell on the accufers. 

When a man by accident killed one of his bro- 
tlu'i' fnortf.nen in hunting, it was cuftomary for the 
party to emrry the body to the village; where the 
relations of t'.tc decealed, hiving dot lared the party 
had no righ: to flay tlicif kiafman, let out anel im- 
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plored the affiftpnce of a neighbouring Maungy 
with his adherents, to obtain juLlice : having fuc- 
oeeded, they returned in force to plunder the homi- 
cide’s houfes, and took eatables from every houfe in 
the village : at the conclufion of this violence, the 
ferdars of the village affcmbled to fit in judgirlent 
on the part of the hunters, whiUt thofeofthc afTail- 
ants met them, on the part of the kinfman of the 
dcceafcd. The fentcnces on fuch occafionswerefeldom 
lei's than ten or twelve fcores of rupees, as a com- 
mutation for the blood of the manilaycr, two-thirds 
of which ranfom he had to pay, and the remainder 
was recovered from the party of hunters. When the 
above fine w'as realized, another complaint was made 
by the relations of the dcccafcd to the Maungy of 
the village to which he belonged, claiming Ibmc 
confidcration for the children which he might 
have begotten had he lived. Judges being appoint- 
ed to examine the fecond demand, the fine was 
about two or three fcores of rupees from the homi- 
cide. 

When a woman had polfoned her hufband, and 
confefl'ed the fact, judges were appointed to fettle 
a juft retribution ; ten or twelve fcores of rupees 
were- commonly adjudged, and the fum was recovered 
from the woman and her relations, to whom file was 
returned. 

A perfon convifted of ftealing cloth, was not 
fined more than five or fix rupees, and a turban ; 
yet the thief, by praying for an abatement of this, 
was in gencraf let off, on paying one rupee, and pro- 
ducing one hog and a turban. 

When an orphan, who had no relations or pro- 
perty, was conviiled of ftealing money, grain, or cloth, 
he was compelled to reftore the ftolcn goods, and 
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flogged and difchaige^. Judges were nor appointed 
for liich a trial, as the accufed was fuppofed neither 
to have property nor friends to pay the fine for 
iiiin. 

When grain had been llolcn, and the thief un- 
known, the Chetrdu was firft refoned to : whether 
this was fuccefsiul or not, the .SVi/ct^rwas next tried 
to confirm the dilcovery w'hich might have been 
made by the Chi rreen, or to find the thief by it if 
the Cherreai had been unfuccefshil. In the event of 
toth failing, or on their being firmly denied liy the 
accufed, he was compelled to attempt the Gohacen, 
•which was deemed unerring. On fuch Header proof 
,the accufed was ieized and puniflicd, till he ac- 
knowledged the their, and declared whether any 
|)er|<>n adviftd him, or was an accomplice : he was 
then fet at liberty, and judges were appointed by 
th6 Maiwgy of the village to inquire what damage 
bad been tuftained ; which the accufed was obliged to 
mate good, and to fine him according to the nature 
and extent of his crime. On thefc occafions the fines 
were heavy, to deter others from committing fimilar 
offences. 

When a chief had killed a poor man, the officers 
erf’ his own village, and thofe of a neighbouring vil- 
lage, were aflemblcd, with fome fage old men for 
thr trial. Should the faifl be eftablilhcd, the rela- 
tions of the dcccafcd might refufe a commutation 
for the blotxl of the murderer ; in which cafe he was 
delivered up to them to he put to death, and his 
iinfmen had to pay the expences of the tiial. The 
lanfom was in general ten or twelve fcorc of ru- 
pees j liut the relations ol the deceafed hati the op- 
tion of remitting the fine, and of pardoning the mur- 
derer. 
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All applications to a chief to apprehend any 
perfon in a civil caufe, and to appoint judges for a 
trial, are accompanied with a fee ; and any perfon 
borrowing money for that purpofe, is compelled to 
pay two rupees for every one fo borrowed, at the 
iliuc of theduit, wiiether he gains it or not. 

A chief has no more right to llrike a poor man 
than the latter has to llrike him : the crime and 
punilhment in either cafe is equal. Should a chief 
without provocation llrike a poor man and draw 
blood, the latter complains to tlie Cutvcal, who 
with the rhfijeJia-, and Ionic old men, being aflem- 
bled, and having heard the complaint, they depute 
an agent to their chief, to require liim to anfwerthc 
charge; which being ackno'.vled'ied, the agent re- 
turns, and itifoims the court that the offender con- 
felles his crime ; the complainant then demands a 
certain lum for leparation, ana ihe agent lets out to 
the offender, wiio, on begging a remiffion of the 
fine, in general gets off by turniihing a hog ; whTdi 
being killed, tbe blood is fprinklcd on the wounded 
perfon. A limiiar misfortune is thus fuppoled to lie 
averted, and the parties reconciled, the aggrclibr pay- 
ing the expences of tiie trial. 

Should a man borrow fonie kofirane for feed from 
another, and refufe to pav tor eight or ten ycais, 
and till he is compelled, the lender, on elliblKhingthe 
loan before judges, whll receive three lupees for each 
leer that is due to him 

The fame penalty is levied from thofe vvlio refufe 
to repay a loan oi tukalloo. 

Whoever accufes a man of committing incefi; 
with his mother, on proof of fuch abufe before a jury, 
will be fined a rupee for the complainant, and a hog 
for a feall to the judges. 
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Should a -man, who is fober and walking about, 
touch another who is afleep, or fitting, with his foot, 
the aggreflbr will be fined a rupee for the complain- 
ant, and a hog for a fcalt. 

A perfon committing the fame offence while 
drunk, is let off on giving a fowl to the complain- 
ant. 


Should a man who is intoxicated, ,by day light, 
and willingly, vomit on another, onconvidion before 
judges, he will be fined a turban and one rupee: 
flaould he however, from itr. being dark or otherwife, 
not fee the perfon, he is forgiven. 

Should a man feizc aad cultivate a field which 
his neigliboiir had begun t(^ clear, this offence not 
being cognizable before judges, the latter imprecates 
divine wrath, that nothing may grow on it. It is be- 
lieved that his prayers will be attended to, and that 
Thd ’produce will be fiiiall comparatively with former 
years, 

Ift.vomcn quarrel, in their cups, and blood be 
filed, — when foiKT, ju(lges are appointed, and the per- 
fon who cuts his antagonift is fined a hog or a fowl, 
the blood of which is fprinkled over the woumied 
perfon, to purify Inin, and to prevent his being pof- 
ieffed by a devil : the fiefh of whatever has been 
fatrificed is eaten, and a feafl reconciles tfie combat- 
ants ; but, if the men quarrel while fober, and one be 
wounded, judges are appointed, and, cxclufive of a 
hog or fowl for the purpofe above dcfcribed, the 
perfon who drew blood from his antagonifl is fined 
one rupee, and a hog for the Muitn^y of the village, 
and, at the diferetion of the judges, is compelled to 
pay a fine to his wounded antagotiift. 
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Should a man, by dcfign or accident (in carrying 
fire) let fire to a jungle, whatever lol's is fullained. 
•by the flames fpreading and burning grain, or mens 
property, he niuft make it good, if a tov.'n fhould 
be let on fire by accident, and the whole be burned, 
the perfoii who accidentally caufed the lofs is not 
fined, bccatile the lofs fuftain'.’d would lx; too great 
for one perfon or tamily todelray; but, if only one 
or two houies Iho.iki be burned, tlic oflender and 
family are obliged to make entire rcllitution. , 

If a man be dcreiflcd by a woman, fitting on her 
cot, and flie complains ol the impropriety, and de- 
mands a fowl as a (oidcit, he complies ; but fhe re- 
turns it : on the other hand, if a man detedls a wo- 
man fitting on Itis cot, and he complains and demands 
a fowl, the nniii; produce it, and he kills the fowl, 
fprinkling the blood on the cot to purify it : the wo- 
man is then pardoned. 

Women at certain times arc confidered impure: 
ihoiild one in Inch a condition touch a man by acci- 
dent, even with her garment, he is dcliled ; and for 
this ofl'cnce (he is fined a fowl, which is facrificecl, 
and the blood is fprinkled on the man to purify him. 
Women at Inch limes may talk to men, but not 
touch them. A man, wliofe wi!c has that impurity, 
mult not himlelf during that period fit on a chief’s 
cot ; for fo doing the fine is a fowl, and the blood is 
fprinkled on the cot to purify it. Me muft not even 
eat or partake of any thing at a feflival during fuch 
period of leparalion ; and any peifon cletedcd in this 
oflcncc, muil pay the expence ot purification from 
this pollution by another tellivul, to be held for that 
puipofc at his expcnce. 

When a party are aflcmbled to go a hunting, 
and have arrit ed at their ground, the Cherreen is 
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held to afcertain which of the party will be mod: ac- 
ceprable to the God of Hunting, to return thanks for 
thefuccefs they may have ; two hens eggs are given 
to the perfons named. 1 his ceremony over, fome 
are ilationed at the Ikirts of the wood, while o'hers 
fcour to drive the gante to them. On their killing 
cither a hog or a deer, the preacher breaks one of 
the eggs on the tooth of the animal, and throws the 
contents on its head, at the lame time returning 
thanks to Autghay the God of Hunting. This is ob- 
fervcd on the death of all large game. On their re- 
turn home with their game, the heads, the tails, and 
flclh on the inhde of the loins, being feparated, are 
conlidcred lacred ; and women are not allowed to 
tafle of thefe parrs ; but the hunters feaft on them, 
and the reil (one hind quarter being firll: given to 
the fortunate fportlman for his fharc) is equally 
divided among the party for their families. When the 
hunters have hnilhed their repaft, the one who killed 
the game facrificcs a fowl to Aulgh</^ the blood of 
'wTiich is Ihcd on the fore-teeth ot the game, with 
thanklgiving to the God ; and the preacher, having 
cut up the hcaiT, that the blood of it may fall on his 
bow and arrow, breaks an egg on it, praying again 
to Anighci. 

Should a woman privately cat of thofe parts of 
which they are forbidden to tafte, the mountaineers 
oelieve that Aulgha will be oftended, and prevent 
their having any fuccefs in hunting on any future 
cxcurlion ; and, if they do not happen to kill fome 
game, the failure is attributed to the above caufe j 
and the Cherreen^ or fulpending a ftdne to a firing, 
is reforted to, to difeover the offender, who, on fuch 
doubtful proof, is fined a fowlj which, being la- 
crificed to Aidgha., the God .is thus fuppofed to 
be appealed, and will be propitious to them on the 
next hunting party. 
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If a hiinrer goes out alone, and wounds fome 
game, and returns for affiftance to find and bring it 
home, thofe who go with him are entitled to one 
half. 

When it is found that wild boars or other gamd 
have been in a cultivated field, the owner leaves a 
road for the beads to return, and ereds a ftage to 
watch their coming at night. Should he wound any, 
he repairs to his village to announce his fuccefs, and 
to beat up for volunteers to afllft him in afcertain- 
ing which way the game went, that they may know 
where to find it in the morning. They are direded irl 
this by the groaning of the animal, which cannot 
run far, the poifon which they ufe on their arrows 
being of a moft fubtile nature ; yet its being of lb 
fatal and noxious a quality does not prevent their 
eating the game, after cutting out a large piece of 
the flelh round the arrow, which is thrown away. I 
heard an inftance of a man’s eating that part, and dj;,-, 
ing foon after. A fportfman who goes out alone, 
keeps half of whatever game he kill? ; the remainder 
(after the Maungy has taken I'everal joints of the 
chincj) is divided among the inhabitants of ihvt 
village. 

A Ikilful and fortunate fportfman, who gives 
up all his time to .junting, daily kills more or 
Icfs. When ten or twelve fcore heads of game have 
fallen by his Ikill, it is cuftomary for him to take 
all the teeth and horns to a convenient place for 
prayer, and to facrifice a hog over them to Aut- 
gha^ the God of Hunting, who fometlmes favours 
the huntfman, by drawing fome game within view 
of the feftiyal, that he may fally forth to kill it; and 
whatever his fuccefs may be on this occafion, it is con- 
fidered as an addition to his offering, and accordingly 
VoL. IV. G 
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eaten on the fame altar. It is to be obfcrvcd, that 
every facrifice to their God is eaten. 

When a hunter wounds game which he cannot 
find, he returns home to colleft his friends to go in 
fearch of it ; in the interim, (hould any perfon or per- 
fons pick it up, carry it off and eat it, — on detedlion, 
they will be fined by the judges five rupees and as 
many hogs ■, though the complainants in general let 
fuch offenders off, on tlifiir delivering one rupee and 
one hog. 

Dogs that will hunt are held in eftimation by the 
mountaineers ; and any perfon killing one, is fined ten 
or twelve rupees. 

The penalty for killing a cat is whimfical : a per- 
fon guilty of it mull collect all the children of the 
village, and diilribute fait among them, that he may 
• avert divine vengeance. 

It is related that a man, fitting with another, ob- 
ferved his companion’s clothes on fire, and that, for 
informing him of it, the latter demanded a fowl, to 
filed the blood cf it on his burned clothes tor his 
friend’s officious kindnefs, obferving alfo that the 
clothes were his ; and that he had no bufincfs to fay any 
thing about them. I'his practice is now obfolete as 
far as regards the exaction of a fowl ; but the circum- 
fiance is related to this day. 

Hofpitality is confidered as a virtue ; and when a 
relation or man of rank comes to fee his friend, 
he is kindly received, and treated as fumptuoufiy as 
the ability of the holl will admit of. Strangers tra- 
velling are well received ; a houfe and bedding is 
allotted them, and the inhabitants contribute to 
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furnifh them with as much provifions as they can 
eat. 

When a peafant waits on his chief to reprefenc 
any grievance, having made his /i/tfwi, he is not of 
himfelf to enter on the fubjeft of it, unWs he is de- 
fired, as his chief may be then thinking of bufinefs of 
importance, when it ivoiild be improper and difre- 
fpeftful to inrcrnint him ; but due attention is always 
paid to the complainant. 

A peafant does not fit in the prefence of his chief 
without being defired to do fo; and refpeft requires 
that he fhowld decline it two or three times before 
he obeys, taking care to fit at a good diftance. When 
bufinefs leads them to their chief, it is cull^mary to 
have him previoufly advifed of it. A m ui who has 
bufinefs, if he has any penetration, will obferveata 
diflance what humour his chief is in, before he ap- 
proaches him. If he (hould feem pleafed, they thint 
it right to embrace the moment, keeping at a re- 
fpeCtfiil diftance and advancing bur a Itep or two as 
defired ; but if he is in an ill-humour, the com- 
plainant generally defers his fuit. It is confidered 
dilrefpeftful in an inferior, even to enter a chiefs 
houfe without being invited. When a chief vifits 
another chief, the gueft is always defired to feat him- 
felf firft. 

In addition to the foregoing account, a few gene- 
ral remarks may neither be deemed fupeffiuous nor 
unneceflavy. The natives of thefe hills are moftly 
very low in ftature, but ftout and well proportioned. 
To find a man fix feet high, would, I believe, be a 
phenomenon; there are many lefs than four feet 
ten inches, and perhaps more under five feet three 
inches than above that ftandard. It may not how- 
ever be far from the truth to confi<Jer that as the 
G A 
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medium fize of their men. A flat nofc feems the 
mofl; charadtcriflic feature ; but it is not fo flat as 
the Cajftcs of Africa., nor are their lips fo thick, 
though they are in general thicker than the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouiing plains. I fliall not pre- 
tend to fay whether they ought to be confidered the 
aboiigines or not : as they have no letter, figure, or 
hieroglyphic i all accounts of their anceflors are 
oral. It will however be renieinberecl that they 
conlider themfelves delcendcd from the eldeft of the 
(even brothers who, according to their tradition, 
peopled this earth, and who was an outcaft for re- 
ceiving his portion of every thing eatable on an old 
difli ; that the hills in the tliliriifb of Bhangulporc and 
HajamuhaU were allotted for him and his defeendants ; 
thefe being rather unproductive, and tlieir wealthy 
neighbours rctuling to aflbeiate with them, they had 
no alternative but that of plundering. Thefe caufes 
are afligned for their remaining in barbarous igno- 
•raace. In numbers, the hill-language has only words 
for one and two, which are varioufly exprefl'ed, as 
applied to different lubjeds ; they however ufe the 
JiitiAu words in counting from two to twenty ; and, 
when reckoning any thing which exceeds that 
ciuantity, they begin again at one, numbering by 
fcores. Of their manufadure and commerce little 
can be faid. The fmall and common Hindojiany bed- 
l^ads are made by the highlanders, and brought 
down for fale, with the wood-work of ploughs rudely 
fbaped. Wood for various purpofes, as well as for 
fire, with charcoal, and planks fhaped with a hat- 
chet (probably that they may be more portable) 
are alfo brought down for fale j to thefe, bamboos, 
cotton, honey, plantains, fweet potatoes, and occa- 
flonally fmall quantities of grain, may be added, 
and will, I believe, include all the articles, which 
they barter for their few wants from the plains ; fuch 
as fait, tobacco, rice forthepurpofe of their worfh ip. 
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cloth, iron heads for arrows, hatchets, cropks, and 
fuch iron implements as they may have occafion 
for. I may add, that they have no manufadtures ; 
except the bed-fieads, there is nothing made in the 
hills : they arc even indebted to their neighbours on 
the plains for earthen pots. Salt and tobacco arc their 
principal wants ; for, in deferibing fuch hill-village's 
as are neareft market-towns, or fuch as have hauls on 
the plains, it is common to fay, fuch a hill-village is 
fupplied with thefe articles by fuch a town on the 
plains. Thus their trade is confined to a very narrow 
compals. Cultivation is in as unimproved and rude 
a ftate as it well can be, and feldom more extenfive 
than for the immediate confumption ot the cultivator 
and his family. The women as well as men work in 
their fields. The bringing of wood and water for all 
domeftic purpofes, cooking, cleaning, arranging all 
houfe-alfairs, belong to the former } and they are alfo 
employed in carrying wood, bamboos, and other things 
to market on the plains, to exchange for fait and to- 
bacco. Hence it appears that the greateft Ihare oT 
labour falls to the women ; and a man is rich in pro- 
portion to the number of his wives, who are fo many 
labourers. There are two forts of foil which the moun- 
taineers cultivate, the one a black earth, which is ef- 
teemed the belt ; the inferior, called red, is ftifF, and . 
of the nature of clay. Where there is earth fufficient^^ 
tor the purpofe of cultivation on the tides and tops of * 
hills, the trees, with which thefe hills are well covered, 
are cut, leaving pretty large ftumps ; and fuch as can- 
not be conveniently moved, or are wanted, are burned 
where they fall, in the places fo cleared. Holes are 
made from three to four inches deep, with a piece of 
hard wood pointed, in the middle oiJune^ or fetting 
in of the rains: in each of thefe, two grains of takaU 
/oo, two of kofarane, two or three of Uhary^ and from 
five to foven of natio, are thrown in, when they are 
filled with earth. Thefe holes are not made nearer 

G a 
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tfen a cubit and a half; if Icfs fpace were left, the, 

f ain would be too thick, and not fo produAive.— - 
ofpai, gun^area, moofo, and koodama, are fcaitercd 
in the fame field, with majfee, which is fomelinaes 
feattered, and at others, put into feparaie fmall holes.' 
In this field hddes is alfo planted, and flips of the 
maraUee\ iarrhlly, or yams, are cultivated, and grow 
wild likewife ; tahilloo^ or Indian corn, is the fame aSi 
wliai is varioufly named in the plains hootah, janearat 
jfwar, muckaii but is larger and better on the hills, 
and is reaped in November. Kofarane is like the callye 
grain of the plains in tafte, but is white, and rather 
larger : it is reaped at the latter, end of November and 
beginning of December ; lahary is a large pea, reaped 
in Decenwer ; nsito is a round feed, reaped in Decem- 
ber i kappa't 'ii cotton, and does not flower before the 
third year, when it is gathered in March, Jpril, and 
May, and fells for as much as cotton produced in the 
plains j gmgarea is a grain fmallcr than the cheennee 
of the plains, and is reaped in Heplcmber and Odlober-, 
•ifejoto is fomewhat like the giingarea, and reaped at 
the fame time ; koodama is all'o very fmall grain, and 
reaped as the two former ; mojiee is the fame as the 
hhattmofs of the plains, but a fmallcr grain, and is 
reaped in Seplember and Otlober ; kuldec is a large 
jplantain, bears fome fruit the fccond year, but more 
plentifully the third and fourth, after which it de- 
xlines ; marallee is the lame as the fakkerkund, or fweet 
jiotatoe of the plains, but much larger, is taken out 
of the ground in November, December, and Jaiuuiry. 
The foregoing includes all the cultivated produdlions 
of the hills : they are, as may he I'uppofed, of a hardy 
nature, and are plentiful or fcanty in piopoEtion to 
their having enougli or too little rain, for they truft 
entirely to the monloon for water, having neither re- 
fervoirs, nor any method of watering their fields ; 
which in faft might not be polTible from their ilitua- 
tipa. This lall fealbn their crops in general failed,. 
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jfrom want of rain : on thefe occafions, the mountain- 
eers cut niore wood and bamboos, and make greater 
quantities of charcoal, for which they find a ready 
mart in the lowlands, and exchange it for grain.-— 
From this rcfource, and the thriftynefsof fome among 
themfelyes, who are provident, they averted a famine 
during the great fcarcity in 1769 and 1770; many of 
the inhabitants of the plains retired to the hills, where 
they got a fubf.fience ; but having aflbciated and 
mixed with the highlanders, they of courfe loft their 
cafts, and therefore many remained with them. The 
iakalloo is the ir.oft produftive of any of their grain, 
and is their chief fubfiftence. There are no efculent 
herbs nor garden-ftuff on the hills. -Pungdoalleet the 
fame as footnee in the lowlands, grows wild, and is 
larger than the footnee. In times of ^ finglah 

(in Moors, Jingoor) is found in the jungles ; but 
it muft be boiled in feveral waters, or well roafted, 
and is a dangerous unwholefome food : of much the 
fame nature is klndallee, which is diced thin and boiled 
in four waters, otherwife it is poilbnous. - The mang':>^ 
tree, tamarind, kuthul, huh, burreJ, haver, moiawah, 
jamon, jdndjah, dwarf cudjoor, tiiat yields a kind of 
date, and keand, with others peculiar to the hills, 
grow wild. Their domcftic animals arc hogs, goats, 
and fowls ; they have alfo fome dogs and cats ; the 
wild animals are in general the fame that are met 
, with in the plains, except a fpecies of large deer, and 
another remarkably fmull ; the former are called mauk, 
and the latter illarroo. 

, The internal government of the hills, or the con- 
neftion between the Maungy and his Dungarear ■ (ad- 
herents) is a Ample engagement for mutual protedi<.a. 
The Maungy fwcars to do them juilice m dilputes 
among themfelves, and not to fuller tlicm to be op- 
prefled by others ; and tliey, on their part, fwear 
fidelity to him as long as he ftall proted them and 
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do them jufticc : a failure on either part diflblves the 
contraft : in fine, the Matmgy is no more than z primus 
inter pares. The Duvgnrear apply to him for land 
to cultivate, and he allots it ; when the crops are 
ripe, the Ciit’ixal and Thojedar, on the part of the 
Matmgy, prepare with the proprietor of each field to 
eftimaie what portion he can afford to give his 
Maungy : thus ah eafy and amicable contribution is 
levied by the confent of the cultivator, v/ho has no 
fixed proportion to yield to his chief. If the crops 
be luxuriant, he willingly gives what he can fpare j 
if fcanty, very little is demanded ; if obftinately re- 
fufed (a cafe which felclom or never happens) the 
Maungy cannot forcibly take any part : but, as a 
punimment, he can prevent this refradory Dun- 
garear from cultivating in his territory again. The 
Ctdwal and FhojeJar receive a little grain for their 
trouble, or perhaps the Maungy remits their contri- 
bution ; for thele officers, as well as the Maungy 
himfelf, cultivate their fields : they have no falary j 
rtwir ftations perhaps give them fome degree of confe- 
quence; and on all rrials they either receive fome 
compenfation, or are feafled ; the latter however, 
from iheir difpiitcs in gencr.ii being trivial, is moft 
common. 1 he appointme.-t of Cutwals, Phojedars, 
and Jenanadars , belong to the Maur.gies ; and he can 
clifmifs from office when any of them offend ; the 
Jemmadar is merely an honorary officer. I cannot 
now learn at what period the hill-vihages were formed 
into Tuppahs- ft feems however to have been an af- 
fociatiun for mutual prot^Hion ; for the Sirdar Maun- 
gy, or chief of a luppah, receives no contribution 
from any village but his own, or one in which he 
refides : when appealed to, or applied to for juftice, 
he is paid in proportion to the amount or magnitude 
of the caufct He could alTemble the feveral Maun- 
gies with their adherents on any ofi'enfive or defenfivc 
operations, but could not compel thofe to ad who 
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dlfapproved of the motives. In their wars, when 
highlanders were made prifoners, they were either fet 
at Hbtftty, or were ranfomed. In their defcents into 
the plains they were not however fo merciful; all 
who oppofed them were put to death ; thofe who 
made no defence, women and children, .were ftripped 
of Inch valuables as they might have, but neither 
f)uniflied nor made prifoners. On fuch occafions the 
chaftity of woi’ien was held inviolable; for it was 
believed, if my of the aflailants committed violence 
on the perfons of females, that he would infallibly 
lofe his reafbn and die. The bow and arrow is the only 
arms peculiar to thefe mountaineers ; fome few have 
fwcrds, and ftill fewer have match-lccks ; but thefe- 
probably were collefted in their predato’} incurfions 
into the plains, either in war or hunting. In gene- 
ral, they ufe the bow and arrow in the former, but 
always in the latter, though I do not think they are 
expert archers, when it is confidered they are all hun- 
ters from the time they can cany thefe arms ; ar>dl. 
are fo fond of that diverfion, that they go out at all 
feafons, and undergo great farigvic for the gratifea- 
tion which it affords them. A poifoned arrow is al- 
ways ufed in hunting, but never in war, though 
they gcnera% had them, as it is laid, to be prepared 
for any game that might dart. 

There are no Haves on the hills ; flavery can nei- 
ther be faid to have been tolerated nor forbidden. 
Parents never fell tl^ir children : and thofe who hire 
thcmfelves as ferva^, flay no longer than they agree 
with or like their mafters. 

Enough may hav^ been faid of their modes of 
worlhip : they are not the firft race of people who, 
we are taught, believed that the chief means of 
pleafing the Gods, and of pacifying them when they 
were angry, confided in certain ceremonies, facri- 
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ficcs, and fcafts, in tlje due obfemnce of which they, 
conceive rheir welfare depends ; for, in praying, the 
riippli'int lays litile more than to recommtjnd himfelf 
and family to the Supreme Being and fubordinate 
deities, and to promife o’dations at '.the flirine of 
the God he then worlhipr,, provided he is 'fortunate, 
and enabled fo to do by his profperity. Their ex- 
piatory facrifices arc however confined to the brute cre- 
ation 5 theie is no inflance of their ofl’ering up any 
of the human fpecics to appeafe the Gods, who are 
fpppofed to be abundantly pleafed by the votaries, 
feauing as large congregations of men as they can 
afford to maintain; for, in proportion to the ex- 
pence in meat and fpirituous drink, the piety of the 
votary is meafured. The part which the l)nna:mo, 
their oracle, “ dreamer of dreams,” bears in their 
certinonics and forms of woilhip, has already been 
deferibed. Before a man vows to facrifice at any 
Ihrine, he conllihs the Cherreeu and .Satancf when 
thefe agree, he repairs to the Demauno, without in- 
fwming him of the relulr of thole two ptocc/Tes, 
but explains to hun the caule of waiting on him : 
the Utniduuo is allowed one, two, and even three 
nights to confer tvith the Deity in a viiion, to pre- 
Icribe W’hat the I'upnliam ought to do; •nd, as it is 
believed he has (amiliar iutercourfc with God in his 
dreams, his decrees arc obeyed, though, when they 
did'er from what was chfeoverd by the Cherrem and 
HatanCy thefe are held over again to reconcile them. 
Vhe women neit’ner ofler lacrilices, nor approach the 
Ihrincs of their Gods ; even hufbancis are forbidden 
to partake of fellivals during the feparation of their 
wives. Thefe prohibitory laws regarding!: women 
are of an old date, and their origin perhaps not well 
known. 

Colonel Brown, in his account of thefe hills, for- 
warded to government in obferyes that it vya^ 
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about fifteen years fince the hill-people had any 
govemiuent among thcmfclves of a general nature; 
during which period they had become dangerous and 
troublefome to the low country ; that their ravages 
had been the more violent, as they were ftimulated 
by hatred againft the YcmlnJi.rs, for having cut off 
fcveral of ‘ leir chiefs by treachery. The Colonel 
might ha.' added, that, during that interregnum or 
uiiiblution government, it was a common praftice 
for the Zeinifiihirs on the fkirts of the hills to invite 
the chiefs in their vicinity, with their adherents, to 
defeend and plunder the neighbouring Zemindaries-, 
for which, and tor the pafiage through their lands, 
the mountaineers divided the booty with them. Thus, 
at one time, from repeated ads of treachery in the 
Zemindarsy the mountaineers were provoked to take 
ample vengeance on them, and their unhappy Ryots ; 
and at other times, from their engaging the chiefs to 
make predatory incurfions, to which they were 
ftrongly incited, no Icfs from a defire of plundering 
their more opulent neighbours, than from the di^ 
culty of obtaining fait and tobacco ftom the hauts^ 
all friendly intercourfe was at a Hand ; the low coun* 
try bordering on the hills was almoft depopulated, 
and travellers could not pafs with fafety between 
Bhaugulpore and Farruckiihud, nor could boats, with- 
out danger of being plundered, put to for the night 
on the fouth fide of the Ganges between the before- 
named places. It was at this period of double treach- 
ery on the part of the Zjcmindars, and predatory hof- 
tilitics on the part of the mountaineers (from which, 
it may not be a ftfained inference, that the machina- 
tions of the former were in a great meafure the 
caufe of that neceflity which compelled the latter to 
fuch frequent and fatal delcents, when thefe public 
and private incendiaries were making large ftridcs in 
ruining thefe once fertile difirids) that Captain 
Brooke was ftationed with a corps of light infan- 
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try, to avert their utter deftruclion. On this duty 
it is well known that he acquitted himfelf with great 
credit, from his uncommon exertions and fqccefs 
in pui filing the unfortunate mountaineers unto their 
hills, where numbers mufl have unavoidably fallen ; 
tor it became unquellionably neceffary to imprefs 
them with a dreadful awe of our prowefs : and in 
this harraffing and unpleafant warfare, I have been 
well informed by oOlcers who were with Captain 
Biooke, that his gallant conduct could not be too 
much commended. He made them Icnfible of the 
ineflicacy of oppofing him in the field, and invited 
the chiefs to wait upon him and negociate; when he 
gave a fcait to tliolV who came, and made them pre- 
fents of turbans j but before any permanent eflabliflt- 
jnent rook place, he was fucceeded in the command 
of the light infantry by Captain Brotv/ie, who made 
further progrefs in conciliating the minds of the 
difeomfitted mountaineers. He placed them on 
the road from Furruckuhudy near Colgongy to protect 
tfer F) ivatksy on which duty they flil! couiinue. From 
this and other meafurcs of his, Captain Brooke 
and he, it will be allowed,' laid the foundation for the 
moft permanent and haiipy fettlement concluded 
with the hill -chiefs by the late Mr. Jlugiijlus 
Clevehind, that could poifibly be attained. He was 
fenfible, from the rapine and decay of thefe diflrifts, 
that the peaceable deportment of the mountaineers 
ought to be purchafed ; and, while he was recon- 
ciling them to become fubjedls to the Br'uijh go- 
vernment, he befiowed liberal prefents in money and 
clothes to the chiefs, and to all the men ancl wo- 
men who came down to him. Of his generofity 
they fpeak with gratitude ; and for the bleffings 
and bentfit which they derive from the wife and ju- 
dicixis conditions which he granted, and which were 
confirmed by government, I hope they will ever 
have reafon to be thankful. As long as that goverm 
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ment lafls, the comforts and happinefs which they 
derive from them, muft ever infure their obedience. 
To engage their confidence, Mr. Cleveland, in the 
early part of his intercourle with the mountaineers, 
entertained all who offered their fcrvices as archers, 
and appointed many of the relations of the chiefs 
as officers : they were not (nor are they as rangers, 
though they very feldom now afk their difeharges) 
bound to lerve for any limited time ; the corps, of 
courie, conflantly fluftiiarcd, and was frequently, I 
underftand, above a thoufand ftrong. He clothed 
them ; and in lefs than two years after they were 
formed, from the confidence he had in their attach- 
ment and fidelity, obtained fire-arms for them; in the 
ufe of which, I may venture to obflrve, that they 
are expert, and have addrtfs ; and I can alio with- 
out helitation affert, that they are capable of as 
high a degree of difcipline as any native corps in the 
iervice ; and 1 trull 1 ftiall have the happinefs to 
prove this in due time. Exclulivc of having thus, 
employed fo many cf the mountaineers. Mr, CJeve- 
lanJ fixed the falary of ten rupees per month for 
each chief of a Tuppah, three rupees ditto for each of 
his ISaibs, and two for the Mam.gy of each village, 
from which there fliall be a man enrolled in the hill- 
rangers ; but from fuch as fupply nor a man, the infe- 
rior Maungy receives no monthly allowance. In conli- 
deration of thefe eflablifliments, 1 underffanl, the 
chiefs are not only refponfible for the peaceable deport- 
ment, of their own adherents, but bound to deliver 
over all delinquents and difturbers of the public peace 
within their own limits to the collector, to be tried by 
an affembly of the chiefs, either at iihaitgulpore or 
Lt/ijamahall, as already related. It has ever been cuf- 
tomary on thefe occafions to feafl the chiefs fo aflem- 
bled. When any report is to be made to the colledor, 
it is the duty of a Naih to wait on him with it, fiioulc^ 
the chief be indifpofed, or otherwife prevented. 
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From thefe happy and admirable arrangements, 
digefted by Mr. Clevrlaml, vvhofe name ought to 
be dear both to the natives of the hills and lowlands, 
the cafe, comfort, and happinefs of tlie former is enfu- 
rcd (for which they arc grateful, ami fpeak of him with 
reverential foriow) and peace and iafety fecnred td 
the latter; and if t!uy have any goodnefs, they ought 
not to be lefs tliankful. Thefe folid and cflential 
bcnchts are attended comparatively with but a trivial 
cxpencc, and miift ultimately b.' an advantage to 
government. 1 have been led to fay mo eon this 
fubjecl than I intended; yet it may not be thought 
foreign to it to add, that the Amnlah and Tjemhulars 
erected a monument to the memory of Mr. Cleve- 
latuJ, nearly in the form of a pagoda, and that another 
was alfo eredled at ti c cxpence of government, by the 
order of the Honouvablc the Governor General and 
Council; on which is the following infeription : 

To the memory of Augustus CLEVELAND, Efq. 

Late cclkflor of the ci]fji 4 ts of Bhaugulporr and Rajamahull<, 

Who, without bl> odlhtd or the tcirots of authonty» 

Employing only the means of conriiiation, confidence, and benevolence. 
Attempted and accompli Ihed 

The entile fubjeftion of the la\vlcfs and lavage inhabitants of the jun- 
gle! eiiv of PKlVUrUAi. iUf 

VV^ho had long infrllcd the ntighboui ii-g hinds by then predatory incurfions, 
Infpntd them with a uHc for the aits of civilized life, 

\ud them to tlie B/t.’/? Gove nnietit by a conquell over their minds : 

The mod pcimancnt, as the moft lauonal, mode of dominion* 

The Governor General and Council of Bengal^ 

In honour of his ( iLMaifler, and lor an example to others, 

Have oideicd this Monument to be erc6ted* 

He departed this life on the 13th day of January^ ^784, aged 29. 

Before I .conclude, I mull do the mountaineers 
thejuftice to meniion, that they hove as great a re- 
^rd for truth as any people on earth, and will 
looner die than deliberately tell a falfehood. In this 
i muft confine myfelf to ihofe who have not aflbei- 
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atcd of mixed in convciliirion with rhclr neighbours, 
tlie l-\h'.di{ and AI. •[f.'lm'in ot tiic j>lains ; where it is well 
itnown, hr and i.v.'cn’// are f'/nonimous terms: an'd 
what chan'’'c in dus rc!;ic(5I a nn^rc familiar intercobrie 
Will ocLullon, I ihall mM piviciid to premiie. 

They -'^re in general of a cheerful difpofition, and 
humane : both men and women are remarkably bafh- 
ful. When aiked to ling (their notes are wild and 
drawling, having a .flow cadence, from forte to 
piano) or dance, they ever anfwer, that they can do 
neither without drinking freely, for they are afhamed 
until they are intoxicated. Like all people in fo rude 
and uncultivated a ifate, they are paffionarely fond of 
fpirituous liquors, and, I am inclined to believe, pre- 
fer that vvhicli from its flrcnoth will inebriate them the 

o 

fooneft, l ienee it appears that they arc not alhamed 
of being drunk, and in fail their religion promotes it, 
for a {eitrval would not be much eileemed that w'as 
unattended with a hearty caroufe. 

I conceive, inftances of remarkable longevity are 
very rare : 1 have heard of one man who w^as faid to 
be more than live fcoie; but, as I have never met 
with any of them that appca’cd fo old, or that could 
tell his age, (or they keep no account of it, 1 am in- 
clined to doubt the fad. In a late excuriion with 
Mr. Grant into the hills, we law^ an old woman, 
who W'as faid to be of a great age : flie w'as a relation 
to a chief, wdiofe houle we were at ; and having 
taken a cheerful glafs, with his wives and daughter, 
ot liquors which Mr. Gtanl had carried up to give 
them, Ihe fee him the example of huging and danc- 
ing to us; in which (he was followed by the chief 
and two of his youngeft wives, who were at the 
time far from fober. When we had dined, the meat 
that lemained was given to them; of which, the fa- 
mily being alTembled, they thankfully partook, and 
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made indubitably a more luxurious meal than they 
ever had before. We rook a route in which no JE«- 
ropean had been ; and Mr. Grani, to reconcile them 
to fo novel a light, as well as to conciliate their 
attachment, carried up a variety of prcfents of 
clothes, beads, and looking- glaffes, which he diftri- 
buted with money to every family in all the villages 
we palled, and thus left them the mofl acceptable 
memorials of their vifitors. 

MhauguIforCi June 27, 1792. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS 

ON THE 

SPIKENARD OF THE ANTIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


^EARLY at the time when the refult of my firft 
inquiries concerning fpikenard was publifhed 
in the fccond volume of our Afiatic Refear ches., there 
appeared in the Philofophical Trarfadtom an account 
of the Andrnpogon Jvuarhvcuja, the fpecimen of 
which Dr. Blane had received from Lucno-w, and 
which he fuppofes to be the true hidick nard of Diqf~ 
corides and Galen. Having more than once read 
his arguments with pleafurc, but not with convidion, 
I feel it incumbent on me to ftate my reafons for dif- 
fenting from the learned phyfician with all the free- 
dom of a fearcher for truth, but without any diminu- 
tion of that refped to which his knowledge and can- 
dor juftly entitle him. 

In the firft place, there is a paflage in Dr. 
Blane'% paper, which I could not but read with fiir- 
prife ; not becaufe it is erroneous or difputable (for 
nothing can be more certain) but becaufe it is deci- 
five againft the very propofition which the writer 
VoL. IV. H 
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endeavours to fuppOrt, ‘‘ Diofeorides mentions the 
** Syriack nard/' l^ys the DodVor, as a fpccies dif- 
“ ferent from the Jndian^ which ni'C^s certainly brought 
‘‘ from fame of the remote parts of India ; for both he 
“ and Gahn^ by way of fixing more precifely the 

country whence it oame, call it alfo Gangitesy 
We may add, that Vlnlcmy^ who, though not a 
profeffed naturallfl, had opportunities in P^g)pi of 
converfing with hnlian merchants on every thing 
remarkable in this country, didinguilhes Rangantati 
as producing the true fjaikenard ; and it is from the 
borders of that very dilindt, if we believe modern 
Indians, that the pcopie of Butan bring it yearly into 
Bengal Now, if is not contended that the 

new fpcrics of jlnJrvpogrjii (if it be anew fpecies) 
7nay he the InJick nard of Diofeorides j be- 
caufe it was found by Mr, Blanc in a remote part 
of hidia (for that luhtary fact would have proved 
nothing') ; but it is learnedly and elaborately urged, 
that it the tuie Indian fpikenard, becaufe it 
diflcrs only in ihe length of the llalks from the nard 
of Gracias ; which, according to him, is the only 
fpecics of )ui''-(!as exported from India ^ and which re- 
fcmbles a dr*cd fpecimen fecn by Rwnphius^ and 
brought, he fays, among other countries, from 
ISIaciLiny or the ancient Cadrojia ; the very country 
where, according to Airian^ the truu nard grew in 
abundance : for ‘‘ \\\e: Vhenichivsf he fays, “ collededi 
a plentiful (lore of if s and fo much of it was tram- 
** pled under foot by the army, that a ftrong per- 
fume was difilifcd on all fidcs of them/’ Now 

^ FtoUmee diflinr;ne le canton ^tRhan 4am ar cotta ^ cn ce qii’il 
foiirnit la plante, qiie nons appellons Spicnani ce <|iii peut con- 
venir k Rangamati \ et des differeutes ctpcccs, Vlndique eft bien la 
plus eftimee, D^Anv. Antiq, Geogr. Ind 8i^ 

t Br. Roxburgh^ with great reafon, fuppofes it to be the Mdri- 
caied Andmpogon of Koenig, who mentions the roots as odoriferous 
wHcn fprinklcd with water. Sec Retz. iii, Pafdc 43 and v. ai. 
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there is a fingular coincidence of circumftances '; for 
our Andropogon was difcovered by the fcent of its 
roots, when they were cruQied by the horfes and ele- 
phants in a hunting party of the f 'axir A fufuddatilali-, 
fo that, on the whole, it muji he the fame with the 
jplant mentioned by Arrian : but it may be argued, I 
think, more conclufively, that a plant, growing with 
great luxuriance in Gadrofa, or Macran, which the 
Do'ilor admits to be a maritime province of Pe^fta, 
could not poffibly be the lame with a plant confined 
to remote parts of India ; lo that, if Garcias., Rumph- 
iuSy and Arrian be fuppofed to have meant the fame 
fpecies of nard, it was evidently different from that of 
Dio/corides and Galen. The refpedlable writer, with 
whofe opinions I make fo free, but from no other mo- 
tive than a love of truth, feems aware of a little geo- 
graphical difficulty from the weftern pofition of Met- 
cran ; for he firft makes it extend to the river Indies^ 
and then infers, from the long march weftward and 
-the diftrefs of Alexatider'% army, fubfequent to the dif- 
covery of the fpikenard, that it muft have grown in 
the more eaftern part of the defert, and confequcntly 
on the very borders of hulia ; but, even if wc allow 
Gadrofa, or GuJrofs, to have been the fame track of 
land with Macran ^though the limits of all the pro- 
vinces in Perfa have been confiderably changed) yet 
the frontier of India could never with any propriety 
be carried fo far to the weft ; for not only the Orita 
icadi Arabita, bur, according to the whole pro- 
vince of Ariana were between Gadrofs and the In- 
dus ; and, though Macran (for fo the word fiiould be 
written) may have been annexed to India by fuch 
whfmfical geographers as the lurks, who give the 
name of White Indiafts to the Perfians of Arachofui, 
and of Yellow Indians to the Arabs of Yemen, yet the 
river Indus, with the countries of Sind and Multan on 
both lides of it, has ever been confidered by the Per- 
fans and Arabs as the weftern limits of Hind ox India", 

H 2 
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and Arrian himfelf exprefsljr names the Indt^ , as its- 
known boundarj'. Let Gadrojis, however, be Macrdrit 
and )et Macrdn be an Indian province, j'ct it never 
could have been a remote part oi India in refpedt of 
Europe or Egypt, and, confequently, was not meant 
ty Galen or Diojcorides, when they defcribed the true 
foikenard. It muft be admitted, that, if the Siree of 
Rumphins, which differs little from the nardus of Gar- 
cius, which conefponds for the moft part with the new 
jdndropognv, was ever brought from the province of 
Macrdn, they were all three probably the fame plant 
with thenard oi Arrian-, l.ut, unfortunately, Rumphi- 
us thought of no country Icfs than of Perfia, and of 
no province lefs than of Macrdn ; for he writes very 
diftindtly, both in his fjalin and his Dutch columns, 
that the plant in quellion grows in Mackidn, which 
he well knew to be one of the Moluccas *. I am far 
from intending to give pain, by detefting this trifling 
miftake j and, as I may have made many of greater 
confequence, I fliall be truly obliged to any man who 
will fet me right with good mannciS, the facred laws 
of which ought never to be violated in a' literary de-^ 
bate, except when fome petulant aggreflbr has forfeited 
all claim to refpedt. 

Arrian himfelf can by no means be underftood to 
affert that the Indian fpikenard grew in Perfia ; for 
bis words aie^ fragrant root of nard'f, where the 
.omiffion of the definite articles implies rather anard, 
than the nard, or the moll c. lebrated fpecies of it ; 
arnd it feems very clear, that the Greeks ufed that 
foreign word genetically for odoriferous plants of dif- 


* Hi flores f®pe, immo yul<,'ofere, obfervantiirin vetu(li$ Sire* 
ftipitibus, qui in 7etnata, Motira, et JkHui/a* crefcaot. VoL j;, 
tiv. 8 . Cap. 34 . p. 182 I 

^ tvoerf^OK 
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fcrent natural orders : but Arrian in truth was a 
mere compiler ; and his credit, even as a civi,l hifto- 
rian, feems liable to fo much doubt, that it cannot be 
fafe to rely on him for any fact in the hiflory of na- 
ture. “ We cannot,” lays the judicious and accurate 
Slrahoy “ give eafy credence to the generality even of 
“ cotemporary writers concerning Alexander, whofe 
“ fame was aftonidiingly high, and whofe hiflorians, 
“ preferring wonders to truth, wrote with fecurenegli- 
“ gence ; well knowing, that, as the fartheft limits of 
“ Afia were the feene of his actions, their aflertions 
“ could hardly be difproved.” Now Arrian'% princi- 
pal authority was Arijlohiilus of CaJfanJra, whofe writ- 
ings were little prized by the antients, and who not 
only alTerted, “ that GaJroJis produced very tall 
“ myrrh~\rets, with the gum t)f which the Phenicians 
“ loaded many beads” (notwithdanding the daughter 
of them, from the didrefs of the whole armyj bur, 
with the fancy of a poet delcribing the ned of a phoe- 
nix, placed rnyrrh, incenfe, and cajfia, with cinnamon, 
and fpkenard itfelf, even in the wilds of Arabia , — 

“ The fruitfulnefsof fays “ tempted 

“ the king of Maccdon to form a defign of invading 
“ it ; for he had been adured that myrrh and frank- 
“ incenfe were collected from the trees of that coun- 
“ try ; that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
(hrubs ; and that its meadows produced fpontane- 
“ oudy abundance oj ff ikenardP Herodotus, in- 

deed, had heard of cinnamon in Arabia, where the 
hums, to the bark of which we now give that 
name, was, 1 verily believe, never feen : even the 
myrrh-tree does not feem to Have been a native of^ 
Arabia ; and the public are now infoimed that it was 
tranfplanted from Abyfftnian foreds, and has not 
flourilhed on the oppofite lliore ; bur, whatever be 
the ebuntries of myrrh and cinnamon, we may be cer- 
tain that any learned Arab would laugh at us, if we . 
were to tell him that the Snmhulul Hind grew wild 

H3 
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in abundance on the plains of Talidmah. It I'eems a 
bold allegation of Garcias, that he has exhibited 
“ the only fpecies of nardm known in India, cither 
for confumption by the natives, or for exportation 
“ to Perfia and ArahiaP If he meant that any 
plant was eltlier ufed in this country or exported 
from it by the name uf nard, he had been ftrangely 
deceived ; and if he meant, that it was the only frag- 
rant graf' ufed here as a medicine, or as a perfume, 
his error was yet more grofs. But, whatever his 
meaning might have been, if the nard of Qarcias and 
of Arrian was one and the lame plant, it is wonder- 
ful that it ever (hoiild have been exported to Perfia 
and Arabia, where it grew, we are told, in fo great 
abundance. The nard of Arabia was, probably, the 
Andro^ogon Schxnanthus, which is a native of that 
country ; but, even if we fuppofe that the fpike- 
nard of huVui was a rerd or a grafs, we fhall never be 
able to diflinguifli it among the many Indian fpecies 
of Cygirns, Aiidropogon, Schxnus, Car ex, and other 
genera of thofe natural orders, which here form a 
'ivildeniefs cf fvccts ; and foine of which have not 
only//v;^r^77i/ roots, but even jpikes to the ancient and 
modern fenfes of that cmphatical word ; one of them, 
which I never have fecn in blolibm, but fuppofe from 
its appeal ance to be a Scha’ims, is even called G6- 
narda, and its dry root has a moft agreeable odour; 
another, W'hich Rheedc names Balaca, or Raniacciarn, 
or Jiliitc Irivdi, and which Burntan thought a variety 
of the Sekenanthus , is a confiderable article, it feems, 
of Indian commerce, and thciefore, cultivated with 
diligence, but lefs eueemed than the black fort, or 
Curabahi, which has a more fragrant root, ami affords 
an extremely odoriferous oil*. All thofe plants woukl, 


* 12 Hort. ^^aIab. tab. 12 and q H. M. p. 145. See alfo the 
Phra Ind'ua, and a note from 011 the valuable oil of 

Seree. 
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perhaps, have been called nards by the antients and 
all of them liave {Wronger pretenfions to the appella- 
tion of the true fpikenard, than the Febrifuge Audro- 
pogon, which the Hindus of Eehir do not nfe as a 
perfume. After all, it is affuming a facl without 
proof, to aflert that Indian fpikenard was evidently 
gramineous; and, furely, that fa6t is not proved by 
the word arijia, which is conceived to be of a Gie- 
cian origin, though never applied in the fame fenfe 
by the Greeks themfelves, who perfedly well knew 
w'hat was heji for mankind in the vegetable fyftem, 
and for what gift they adored the goddefs of Eleujis. 
The Roman poets (and poets only cited by Dr. 
Blane, though naturalitts alfo are mentioned) were 
fond of the word atifla^ hecaufe it was very conve- 
nient at the clofe of an hexameter, where we gene- 
rally, if not conlbuuly, find it ; as llomer declares in 
Lucian, that he began his with becaufe it 

was the firft commodious word that prefented itfclf, 
and is introduced laughing at a profound critic, who 
difeovered in that Tingle word an epitome of the 
whole poem on the wrath of Achilles. Such poets 
as Ovid and LaCtantius, deferibed plants W'hich they 
never had Teen, as they deferibed the neft of the 
phoenix, which never ettifled, from ihcir fancy alonej 
and their deferiptions ought not feiioufiy to be ad- 
duced as authorities on a queflion merely botanical j 
but, if all the naturalills of Greece and Italy had con- 
curred in affuring us that the nard of India bore an 
ear or fpike, without naming the fiwircc of their own 
information, they would have dc-rerved no credit 
whatever ; becaufe not one of them pretends to 
have Teen the frelh plant ; and they have no,t even 
agreed among themfelves, whether its virtues reli- 
ded in the root, or in the hujky leaves and llalks that 
were united with it. Pietro della talk, the molt 
learned and accomplifhed of eaflern travellers, does 
not feem to have known the Indian fpikenard, ihou^ 
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he mentions it more than once by the obfolete name 
of Spigomrdo ; but he introduces a Sumbul from 
Khatd, or a part of China, which he had feen dry, 
and endeavours to account for the Arabic name in 
the following manner : — “ Since the Khatdian Sum- 
“ but," fays he, “ is not & /pike, but a root, it was 
“ probably fo named, becaufc the word Sumbul may 
“ fignify, in a large acceptation, not only the (pike, 
“ but the whole plant, whatever herb or grafs may be 
“ fow^i ; as the Arabic diftionary-i^, entitled Kamus, 
“ appears to indicate." The pafl'age to which he 
alludes is thus : — “ Sumbul,'' fays the author of the 
Khmus, “ is an odoriferous plant, the ftrongeft- of 
“ which is the Sun, and the weakeft the Hindi-, 
“ but the Sumbul of RUm has the name of nardin" 
I fuggefted in my former paper, and (hall repeat in 
this, that the Indian fpikenard, as it is gathered for 
ufe, is in fadl the whole plant ; but there is a better 
reafon why the name Sumbul has been applied to it. 
By the way, Della Valle failed, as he tells, along the 
coaft of Macran, which he too fuppofes to have been 
a part of Gedrofia ; but he never had heard that it 
produced Indian fpikenard, though the Perftans were 
fully acquainted with that province ; for he would 
not have omitted fo curious a faft in his correfpon- 
dcnce with a learned phyfician of Naples, for whofe 
fake he was particularly inquilitive concerning the 
drugs of A/ja. It is much to be wiflied, that he had 
been induced to make a fhorr excurfion into the 
plains of Macran, where he might have found, that 
the wonderful tree which Arrian places in them, with 
flowers like violets, and with thorns of juch force and 


* Gtacche il Somhol del Cafaio^ radice e non e Spiga^ potremroo 
dire, che cofi s'l chiami, perche torle la paiola pofla pin 

largamente fignificart* non lolo la Ipiga, ma tuttu la pianta di ogni 
erba 6 biada, che (i femini ; come par, chc il Camusj vocabolario 
tfrahico^ no dia indizio. Lett, 1 8 di Baghdad. 
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rnagnitiide, as to keep •wihl beajls in caftwity, and 
transfix men on horjeback who rode by them incautioufiy^ 
was no more, probably, than a Mimofa, tire bloflbtns 
of which refembled violets in nothing but in having 
an agreeable fcent. 

Let us return to the Arabs, by whom Diofcorides 
W'as tranllatcd with affiltance (which the wealth of a 
great prince will always purchafe) from learned Greeks, 
and who know the Indian fpikenard better than any 
European, bt' the name ot Sumhnln'/ Hind. It is no 
wonder that they reprefent it as weaker in fcent and 
in power than the Sumbiil of the Lower Afiia, which, 
unlefs my fmell be uncommonly defeAive, is a ftrong 
I'lderian-, Specially as they could ©nly have ufed the 
dry nard of India, which lofes much of its odour te- 
iween Kanpur anti CalcuiVa. One queftion only re- 
mains (if It be a queftion) whether the Stanbulu’J Hml 
be the true Indian fpikenard r for in that cafe, we 
know the plant to be of the natural order, which Lin~ 
tueiis calls aggregate. Since the publication of my 
paper on this fubjccl, 1 put a fair and plain queftion 
feverally ro three or four Mufielnum phyheians : 
“ ^Vhat is the Imlian name of the plant which the 
“ Arabs call Siwlndul Ilindf" They all anfwcrcd, 
but fome with more readinefs than others, Jatanuinsi. 
After a pretty long interval, I fhev%ed them the fpikes 
(as they arc called) of Jatamansi, and aiked, what 
was the Arabic name ot that India;; drug? "1 hey all 
anlwered rcadilt, Sttnibnlul Hind. 1 he iiime evi- 
dence may bt obtained in this country by any other 
European v\ho fecks it; and if rmong twelve native 
phylicians, verftd in Aiabian and Indian philology, a 
fiiigle man fhould, after due confideranon, give dif- 
ferent anfvvers, 1 will cheerfully iubir.it to the Roman 
judgment of non liquet ; my own inquiries having 
convinced me, that the Indian fpikenard of Diofcorides 
is the Sumbulhl Hind ; and that the fSunthdul Hind 
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is the Jutdmansi of Amarftnh. I am perfuaded, that 
the true nard is a Ipccics of Falerim, produced in the 
moji remote and billy parts of India ; fuch as Nepal, 
Morang, and liutan, near which Ptolemy fixes its na- 
tive foil. The commercial agents of the Devardja 
call it alfo Pampi; and, by their account, the dried 
fpecimens which look like the tails of ermines, rife 
from the ground, t tfe adding ears of green wheat, both 
in form and colour : a fact which pcrfedtly accounts 
for the names Utarhys, Spiea, Sunihd, and Khujhah, 
which Greeks, liomaas, Arabs, and Peftans have 
given to the drug, though it is not properly a fpike, 
and not merely a root, but the whole plant, which the 
natives gather for falc, before the radical leaves, of 
which the fibres only remain after a few months, have 
unfolded themfelvcs from the bafe of the Hem. It is 
uled, fay the Butan agents, as a perfume, and in me- 
dicinal unguents, but with other fragrant fubftancesj 
the feent and power of wliich it is thought to increafe: 
as a medicine, they add, it i= principally cflccmed for 
complaints in the liowels. Though conliderable quan- 
tities of Jataniansi are brought in the caravans from 
Butan, yet the living plants, by a law of the country, 
cannot be exported withotit a licenfe from the fove- 
reign ; and the late Mr. Purling, on receiving this 
intelligence, obligingly wrote, for my fatisfadion, to 
the Divaraja, requefling him to fend eight or ten 
of the plants to llangpur-. ten were accordingly 
fent in pots from Tajijudan, with as many of the 
natives to take care of them, under a chief, who 
brought a written anlwer fiom the llaja of Butan-, 
but that prince made a gicat merit oi having com- 
plied with fuCh a rcquelt j and my friend had the 
trouble of entertaining the mcfllnger and his train fot 
feveral weeks in his own houfe, which they feem 
to have left with reludance. An account of this 
tranfadion was contained in one of the laft letters 
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that Mr. Purling lived to write ; but, as all the plants 
withered before they could reach Calcutta^ and as 
inquiries of greater imponance engaged all my time, 
there was an end of my endeavours to procure the 
frefh Jatavwnsi, though not of my conviction, that 
it is the ince tuirj of the mlients. 
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DHANE'SA, OR INDIAN BUCER05. 


BY LIEUT. CHARLES WHITp. 


'communicated by LIEUT. FRASER. 


'T'HERE are two diftinft fpecics of this bird ; one 
called Bregma Dunnafe, and the other Putteal 
Bunnafe. 


I fliall firft treat of the Bagma^ which is divided 
into two kinds j the fpecific marks of which I ftiali 
hereafter mention. 


The Bicgtna Dunnafe is a very remarkable bird, 
and, I believe, has not hitherto been dcfcribed. As 
faf as lies in my power, I lhall endeavour to refcne it 
from a fituation fo unworthy the diftinftion it has a 
ftrong claim to among the curious produdions of 
nature. 


It may be neceflary to premife, that the names of 
l^lack-horned and while-horned are given by myfelf, the 
natives not making any diftindion between them. I 
have bellowed upon them thefe names from the dif- 
ference of the bafes of their horns. 

Black-horned^ Bregma Dunnafe^ with a large double 
beak, or a large beak furmounted by a horn lhaped 
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like the upper mandible, which gives it the appear- 
ance of a double beak. The horn is hollow ; at 
the bafe brown, with a broad edging of black, 
quite hard i a black mark runs from about one inch 
from, the bafe to the point of the horn, very irregu- 
lar in its breadth, in the centre reaches to the junc- 
tion of the horn with the upper mandible; upper 
and lower mandible I'erratcd, and feparate from each 
other about three inches in the middle of the beak 
longitudinally; upper mandible marked with black at 
its junftion with the head, which part is quite hard ; 
immediately below this the lower mandible has a 
large black mark, which appears on both fides, and 
joins at the bottom ; joining to tiiis, and covering the 
bafe of the lower mandible, is about an inch of wliite 
fiirivelled fkin ; between thefe, at the edge of the 
mandible, is a fmall brown fpot covered llightly 
with feathers ; the reft of the beak and horn cream- 
colour, patched with yellow, except the point, tyhich 
is much whiter; the noftril placed at a fmall diftance 
from the head, in thejunftion of the horn with the 
beak : head, neck, back, and coverts of the tail, 
black breaft, belly, thighs, and coverfs of the 
vent, white ; fcapulars, greater and leffer coverts of 
the wings, black, varying to a greenifh tinge ; under 
coverts of the wings, white; primaries, white at 
their bafe, then black, w'ith three inches of white at 
their ends ; fecondaries, nearly the fame ; teriials 
black; a few white feathers on the outward edge ot 
the wing, juft below the llioulder ; tail cuneifomi, 
two middle feathers black, longer tlian the reft, 
which are white, four on each lide crefted, clofe ; 
the feathers extending a little way down the neck ; 
eye, fpeailum black, irides reddifh brown ; the 
cheek immediately round the eye, and extending 
from the beak tp the ear, clevoid^of feathers, con- 
fiding of a (hriyelled ikin, which is nearly black ; 
eat-feathers about an inch long, extending partly 
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acrofs the head ; tongue {hort, formed like a dart, 
with the ears of rlie barb raifed above the fhaft j near 
the epiglottis it fwells to the fizc of a fmall nutmeg, 
which part is perforated ; when the mouth is open, 
a black and brown knob appears below the upper 
mandible, rifing from its bale to an inch be- 
yond Its apparent junftion with the head ; legs and 
feet black, tinged with brown and dirty white; 
claws large and ftrong, three in front, and one be- 
hind; length, upon an average, from the forehead to 
the tip ol the tail, two feet eight inches ; extent, three 
feet tw o inches. 

WhUe-linrncd Bu’gjiui Dunnafe, agreeing with the 
former in defeription, except in the following par- 
ticulars ; the horn in thele is generally fmaller, and 
blunter at the point, and at the bafe it is foft, confid- 
ing of a membraneous fubdance ; the ground white, 
marked with crimfon ; the fkin, which covers the 
bafe of the lower mandible, is very differently fliaped, 
and is much dained with crimfon ; only a fmall fpot 
of black upon the upper mandible, where it joins the 
head, which junftion is foft ; eye black, the fkin round 
the eye, extending to the ear, white, marked with 
crimfon : the ear-feathers form a curve, beginning 
in the centre of the black mark of the lower mandi- 
ble, running along it,' and rifing above the ear, where 
it joins the cred. In fome I have obferved the 
white tail-feathers marked in the web with black at 
their bafe. Thefe birds in fize arc rather fmaller than 
the fird. 

Putteal Tiunnafe, with a double beak, or horn, 
upon the upper mandile, over which if curves about 
halfway, bafe hid in feathers; horn black, except at 
the lower edge, near the point, which is brown ; the 
upper mandible black in the middle, fhaded off to 
white af the point ; lower mandible the fame, white 
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at the bottom, both ferrated ; a fmall black prqiecl^ion 
from the bottom of the lower mandible crofted, ciae- 
reous, tinged with brown ; the feathers, from tlie eye 
, to an inch over the beak, iron-grey, dalhcd with 
brown ; ear-feathers dark iron-grey, forming a curve 
from the lower part of the eye, extending nearly a- 
crofs the bead, tinder the creft; back grey j neck the 
fame, much lighter ; breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts 
of the vent, white; coverts of the tail,greyi!h brown ; 
fcapulars, greater and lefler coverts of the wings, lead- 
colour; primaries at the bafe, of the vreb, black, then 
dark grey, edged with white ; each primar) white at 
the end, near an inch ; fccondarics nearly the fame; 
lertial greyifh brown ; under coverts of the wings 
white; tail cuneiform, very long, two middle feathers 
jeddifh brown, longer that the reft, which arc ferru*. 
ginoiis, tipt with near an inch of white, above which 
is a mark much larger, black ; eye, fpeculum black, 
irides reddilft brown ; from the beak to the ear-fea- 
ihers, and round the eye, bare ; this part is black ; 
legs and feet black, marked with dirty white at the 
joints ; clan s large and ftrong ; length two feet five 
inches, from the tip of the beak to the tip of the tail ; 
extent two feet four inches. 

The laft of thefe birds is to be met with in almoft 
every part of the country, more particularly where 
there are jungles. I hav# feen a variety of them at 
furragong in Sircar Sarun, where, inftead of the horn, 
they had a large knob at the bafe of the beak, very 
much refembling that of a wild goofe. The one I 
have attempted to give a dcfcrlption of, was brought 
to me at Midtiapore^ in v/hich province, and the ex- 
tending hilly country, they abound. I have feen 
them in the viciiiity of Sheergoitj. 

The Bipgma Dunnafe chiefly inhabits the weftern 
lange of hills, extending from Neelgur through 
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hurbunge^ Midnapore^ Ramgur^ Rotas, towards Bid- 
zigur. In Ramgur, I have been informed by an in- 
telligent perfon, they are to be fccn in abundance. He 
told me that he had feen crowds of them on thepeepul- 
trees, the berry of which they feed upon at times. — 
Their note, or voice, in concert, has a ftrong refemb- 
lance to the mournful cries of monkies, for which this 
perfon, deceived by the found, at flrft took them.— 
The place where 1 met with them was at Midnatore, 
in the jungles adjacent to which they are to be found 
from the month of November to the month of March 
only; at which time they retire to the hills to breed. 

I Ihould have been highly pleafed could my curiofity 
have been gratified in the enquiries I made refpedling 
the ccconomyof this extraordinary bird; but the 
people I had to deal with were poor ignorant folk, 
from whom I could gain but little information : I 
therefore can do little more than afeertain one curious 
fact, and difplay fome qualities of the bird, which 
may hereafter be of benefit, if thoroughly invefligated 
by fome perfon of medical Ikill. 

Thefe birds have a moft remarkable appearance 
when in the aft of flying, from the great fizc of their 
beaks and length of tail. I have feen feveral of them 
in this ftate ; and a more uncouth objeft I never be- 
held. The beak, which forms the moft prominent 
feature in this ftrahge bird, may be confidered as 
one of the moft uncommonly curious among the fea- 
thered tribe. The Toucan, the Spoonbill, the Pelican, 
the Dodo, and others, certainly claim the attention of 
the naturalift ; but in my humble opinion the Bagma 
has merits far fuperior, on the ground of rarity. The 
largeft beak I ever law was produced from a bird (hot 
at a place called Kullar, about nine miles from Midria- 
pore. The following is the meafurement : 
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I.cngth of thf beak in a ftraigbt line from its June- Indies. 

tioii with the head - . * 

Ivcngth of the horn froiir the bafe to the point 
Depth of the whole beak, induding the horn, near 
The horn to its jundion with the upper mandible 
Each mandible in the centre of the beak • i 

Didance from the point of the horn to Ibe point of the beak 3 


8 ^ 


It may be proper to obferve here, that the beak 
forms a much greater curve than the horn, the point 
of which is parallel to its junction with the beak ; 
whereas the point of the beak comes down an inch and 
a quarter below the lower mandible. The following 
is the meafurement ol the biid to which this beak be- 
longed. 


Lcnglb from the forehead to the Up of the tail 
Circumference in the ihickeif pait 
Neck, from the chin to the fhoulder 
Body, from the iboiildcr to the ramp 
Tail, from the rump to the point 
Height and breadth of the head 
Circumference of the neck in the middle 
Length of the wdng when clofed 
Ditto when open . - • 

Extent when expanded fiom tip to tip 
Length ot the legs - - 

Ditto of the toes - - - 

Ditto ot the claws (largeft) 

Circumftrenceof the legs 


Feet. 

Inch. 

2 

9 

0 


- 0 

6 

1 

0 

I 

I 

0 


0 

6 

I 

I 

;t 

3 

3, 

- 0 

0 

% 

0 

o| 

0 



I have to regret that I did not weigh this bird : 
indeed at the time I had no idea that I fnould attempt 
the defeription of it ; I can only therefore venture to 
giiefs that it might weigh about fix or feven pounds. 
I took a drawing of the bird, which has enabled me 
to give the above account. 

1 endeavoured 10 acquire feme information from 
the bird-catchers relpcAing the ufe of the horn, upon 
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the idea that Nature forms nothing in vain ; but all that 
1 could learn was unfatisfaAory, and amounted to 
little more than this : one of the beaks was brought 
to me with the horn very much worn at the point, 
which they told me proceeded from the bird’s ftrik- 
ing it againft the trees ; but for what particular pur- 
pofe they fo applied it, they could give no clear ac- 
count. 

But what may be probably deemed the mofl ex- 
traordinary circumftance relating to this curious bird, 
is its feeding upon the tiux vomica. This is a point 
which 1 have been able clearly to afcertain. One of 
thele bin's, purchafed by Capt. John Ca7nphelly was 
opened, by his orders, before leveral refpedable gen- 
tlemen at Midnapore ; and in its craw were found 
feveral feeds of the nnx vomica. With refpeft to my 
own obfcrvation, I have had only one opportunity of 
feeing the contents of the crav', which was that of the 
bird (hot at Kullar. Nothing was found in it but the 
remains of an egg, and fome weeds : but to carry on 
the enquiry, that I might be able fafcly to aflert wliat 
appeared to me a circumftance of great curioftty, I 
afked the bird-catchers what ihefc birds fed upon. — 
They very particularly mentioned a fruit called coochla. 
Agreeably to my directions, they brought it to me. — 
It was about the fize of a lime, of an orange colour, 
with a very hard fkin, Ihining and almoft fmooth : it 
contained a pulpous fubftance, diftindt and feparato 
from the fhell. Converfing fince with a man who had 
been in Major CrawforJ'i corps at JeJda^ who had 
feen great numbers ot thefe birds in the furrounding 
hilly country, I enquired of him what they fed upon. 
He faid, fometimes upon the berry of the /)ftf/>«/-treci 
but that the food they affected moft, and with which 
they were moft delighted, was the coochla ; which he 
laid was to be had in every hazar. He brought me 
fome of it. It proved to be the true nm vomica 

I 2 
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wrtiich, from an account given to me by a native, is 
produced from the fruit above mentioned. The pul- 
pous fubftance drying, leaves one, two, and fometimes 
three of the flat feeds, which are known as the nux vo- 
mica : and this agrees with the account given of it by 
Cajper Newman, in his Chemical Jl'orh •, who fays, 
Nux vomica, fo called, is not a nut, but the feed of 
a fruit, like an orange, growing in the Eaji Indies.'’' 
The tree which produces the coochhi, abounds in ihe 
range of weftern hills before mentioned : it varies in 
its lize ; fometimes attains to a confiderable height ; 
has a leaf nearly fliaped like a heart. It appears from 
what I have faitf, that thefe birds feed not only upon 
the feed, when it has arrived at a ftate of maturity, 
but that they alfo eat it in the ftate it was brought to 
me by the bird-catchers ; and, that when the conchid 
is not to be had, they refort to other food, Thefe 
birds, at particular feafons, grow very far ; and this 
leafon appears to be when the fruit of die nux vomica 
prevails, — about the month of December. The one 
before mentioned, fhot at Kullar, was killed in that 
month, and was very fat. The natives make ufe of 
the fat, and alfo of the flefh and bones, as a medicine. 
They apply both fpccies to this purpofe. The cafes 
they ufe it in are, in the conrradlions, which fometimes 
proceed from catching cold after the profufe ufe of 
mercury : it is applied to alleviate and remove violent 
pains, that often iuccecd venereal complaints, called 
by the natives Guttea be A%ur : it is alio ufed by the 
natives in very cold weather, when the pores of the 
flvin arc aflefted j for, being in its nature extremely 
hot, in this cafe it caules a free perfpiration. The 
Riegma is preferred to the Putleal, as being deemed 
more efficacious. The mode they apply it in is this : 
they rfeduce the fat to an ointment, at the fame time 
mixing with it every kind of fpice, pepper, cloves, 
cardamums, &c, the flefh is alfo mixed in the fame 
manner. The ointment is rubbed into the part af- 
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feiflcii every night when they go to fleep, and a cer- 
tain portion of the meat is eaten in the morning rif- 
ing : the gall is alfo ufed by the native women io 
cafes of fterility : — they take it either infufed in wa- 
ter, or mix it with their Pawns ; and of the efficacy of 
this they have the firmeft reliance, under Providence. 
I enquired of the perfon who gave me this account, 
whether he had ever known any one who had been 
bencfitted by this medicine : he told me that he was 
acquainted with a man who had ufed it in contrac- 
tions of his limbs, and that this perfon declared he 
had derived great advantage from the application. — 
At any rate, it is certainly an opinion generally adopted 
by the natives, that it is of great ufe in the cafes I have 
mentioned. With every one with whom I have con- 
verled, the medicinal properties of this extraordinary 
bird are held in the higheft eftimation ; they fpeak of 
it with a degree of admiration bordering on enthufi- 
afm. Thus I have endeavoured, from the flight 
ability I poffcAed, to bring forward to public notice 
one of the moft curious birds I have ever feen or 
heard of. Some allowance, I truft, will be made, 
from the confideration that this is my firfl eflay : per- 
haps I Ihould never have made the attempt but from 
having taken a drawing of the bird, and havng heard 
of its feeding upon the.7/?tv vontit'a : thefe circura- 
ftanccs induced me to give the above account. — • 
in his defenption of has the following 

words ; “ a very rare Ipccies too of cock is found here, 
“ called Doublc-billecl ; this has a wliite double bill, 
‘‘ which is almoll as large as the bird itfeh.” It 
is by no means i.mprobable tliat this may be the 
ftme bird w'hich I have given an account of : the 
beak of the Ba-gnm Dnnniift, particularly when in the 
aft of flying, appears to be as large as the bird itfeif ; 
the depth in mcafiiremcnt is nearly the fame. It is 
impofliblc to form any rcafonablc conjefture refpeft- 
irig the ufe of the horn : th.at fome it muft have, may 

id 
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naturally be fuppofed ; but what, muft be left to 
the future invcftigation of fome one whofe fuuation 
will afford him full opportunity of making the in- 
quiry : it is certainly an objefl worthy of attention ; 
more particularly fo, as tending to elucidate the wif- 
•dom of the Supreme Being, who widotibtedly creates 
nothing in vain. 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Though the genus of the Dhmefa be already 
known to our naturalifts by the ap])ellaiions of Jduce- 
ros, CalaOy and Hornhdl ; and though even the fcve- 
ral fpecies be diftinguifhed, I believe, with exadtnefs, 
yet we are obliged to Lieut. While for a complete 
defcripl'ton of lb extraordinary a biid, and for our 
knowledge of the fwgnlar fa6ls which he firft made 
public. The hollow protuherauce at the bafe of the 
upper mandible, has been fuppoled, with reafon, by 
Count Olka, x.o ferve as a receptacle for iminjlanent \ 
and the natives, 1 tijid, coniider it as a natural eiftern 
to fupply the bird with water in the dry feafon, and 
on its long excui lions; whence the name of Dhanfat 
or Lord if hVeallh, may poflibly have been given to 
it. The Count had been informed that it was no 
other than the Garudu of Indian Mythologilfs ; but 
the Fandits unanimoufly afliire me, chat, by the word 
Giiruda, they mean in common difeourfe the Gridhra^ 
or King of Vultures ; and they have a curious le- 
gend of a young Garuda, or Eagle, who burned his 
■wings by foaring roo near the fun, on which he had 
fixed his eyes. The bird of Vijhnu is in faft wholly 
mythological ; and I have feen it painted in the form 
of a hoy with an F^agle's plumage. As to the Cuchiia 
(for fo is the word written and correiSly pronounced) 
it is, no doubt, the Strychms nux •vomica^ or Coht~ 
briaa, for they are now thought fpecifically the fame. 
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The leaves and fruit of both the ’varieties were brought 
to me by a Brdhmen as thofe of the Cuch'ildl and he 
repeated a Sanferit verie, in which it was called Vana- 
rdja^ or King of the Forejl : but, according to an ap- 
proved comment on the Ainaracojh, it has four other 
names, amongft which Culaca is the fmootheft; fo 
that the firft true fpecies of this genus may be named 
Strychnos Culaca, and the fecond Strvehnos Cataca ; 
by which denomination it is mention' d in the Laws 
of Menu, where allufion is made to the Indian prac- 
tice of clearing water, by bruiling one of the feeds, and 
calling it into the jar, 'where, fays Koenig, all irnpuri- 
ties are in a few moments precipitated^ and the water 
hecomes psrfedlly limpid. 
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ON THE 

ISLANDS NANCOWRY AND COHARTT. 


BY LIEUT. R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


•^HE ifland of Nancoivry, or Saury, as it is fome- 
times called, is nearly centrically lituated among 
the Nicobar ifles. Its length may be about eight 
miles, and its breadth 'nearly equal. The ifland of 
Comarty, which is near it, is more extenlive, but does 
not perhaps contain more folid land, being exca- 
vated by a very large bay from the fea. The {pace 
between thefe two iflands forms a capacious and ex- 
cellent harbour, the eaftern entrance of which is fliel- 
tered by another ifland, called Trjkut, lying at the 
diflance of about a league. The inlet from the weft 
is narrow, but fufficiently deep to admit the largeft 
(hips when the wind is fair. 

The Danes have long maintained a fmall fettle- 
ment at this place, which ftands on the northern- 
moft point of Nancowry, within the harbour. A fer- 
jeant and three or four foldiers, a few black flaves, 
and two rufty old pieces of ordnance, compofe the 
whole of their eftablifliment. They have here two 
houfes, one of which, built entirely of wootl, is their 
habitation; the other, formerly inhabited by their 
miflionaries, ferves now for a ftorehoufe. 

Thefe iflands are in general woody, but contain 
llkewife foite portions of clear land. Fro.m the funi- 
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niits of their hills the piofpedls are often beautiful 
and romantic. The foil is rich, and probably capa- 
ble of producing all the various fruits and vegetables 
common to hot climates. The natural produdtions 
of this kind which mollly abound, aie cocoa-nuts, 
p/ipias, plantains, limes, tamarinds, bectle-nurs, and 
the mi/ori*, a I'pecics of bread-fruit ; yams, and otlier 
roots, are cultivated and thrive ; but rice is here un- 
known. The mangaJlamAx^^^ wliofe fruit is fo iuflly 
extolled, grows wild ; and pine-apples ot a delicious 
flavour are found in the woods. 

The Nicohar ifles are but thinly inhabited, and 
fome of them are not inhabited at all. Of thofe we 
vifited, Naticowry and Comariy appeared to be the 
heft peopled. There were thirteen villages, we were 
told, upon both iflands; each village might contain, 
upon an average, fifty or fixty people ; fo that the 
whole population of thefe two will fcarcely amount to 
eight hundred. 

The natives of Hxancowtjy and of the Ulcohar 
iflands in general, live on the fea-fhores, and never 
ercifl their habitations inland-f-. Their houfes arc of 
a circular form, and are covered with elliptical domes, 
thatched with grafs, and the leaves of cocoa-nuts. 
They are raifed upon piles to the height of fix or eight 
feer above the ground ; the floor and fides are laid 
with planks, and the afeent is by a ladder. In thofe 


• Mr. Fontana has given an accurate and learned deferiptiou 
of this fruir. Vide Jlfiatic Rcfearche^y 3d vol, p. 161. 

f The great Nicohar illand is perhaps an exception, where, it is 
faid, a rare ot men exifts, who arc totally different in their colour 
and manners. They are confidered as the ahorigina of the coiin- 
irv. They live m the interior paits, among the mountains, and 
fonniiit hequent depredations on the peaceable inhabit jmts of th4i 
coads. 
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bays or inlets which are ftieltered from the furf, tl&cy 
ere<ft them fometimes fo near the margin of the water 
as to admit the tide to flow under, and wafti away 
the ordure from below. 

In front of their villages, and a little advanced in 
the water, they plant beacons of a great height, which 
they adoin with tufts made of grafs, or the bark of 
fome tree. Thefe objeds are difcernible at a great 
diftance, and are intended probably for landmarks ; 
their houfes, which are ovcrlhadowcd by thick groves 
of cocoa-nut trees, feldom being vifible from afar. 

The Nicolatenris, though indolent, are in general 
robiift and well limbed. Their features are fomewhat 
like the Mu/ays, and their colour is nearly funilar. 
The women are much inferior in flature to the men, 
but more adive in all donii-llic affairs. Contrary to 
the cuftom of other natives, they (have the hair of 
their heads, or keep it clofe crop:, which gives them 
an uncouth appear.ince, in the eyes of ftrangers 
at Icaft. The drefs of both foxes, their mode of 
life, and fome of their culloms, have been fo ably 
deferibed by Mr. Fontima, that little needs to be 
laid of them here 1 have only to ftate, in addition, 
an extraordinary ceremony which they annually per- 
form, in honour of the dead. 

On the anniverfary of this feftival, if it can be fo 
called, their houfes are decorated with garlands of 
flowers, fruits, and branches of trees. The people of 
each village affemble, drett in their beft attire, at the 
principal houfe in the place, where they fpend the day 
in a convivial manner; the men, fitting apart from 
the women, fmoke tobacco and intoxicate thenifclvcs; 
while the latter are nurfing their children and employ- 
ed in preparation for the mournful bufinefs of the 
night. Ac a certain hour of the afternoon, announced 
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uy^itriking the Coi^h'jr^^ the woinen fel up the moll 
difiihil iunvls and lanaentations, wliicli they egntinue 
without incenriifuoa until about runfer, when the 
ndiole party get u, , .::id wal:; in proceiTion to the 
burying-groiinJ. iv tlr* phv:;, t!s:y form a 

elide around one of the graves, v/nen a llake, planted 
exaclly over the bead of the corpfca is puUed* up. 1 be 
woman who is neardl of kin ro the d'vcai'ccj, fteps 
out from the crowd, dig^ up i!ic /kiiil,-p a:vJ diaws it 
up with her handb. Ai liglir of tiie l;oneb her ilrcngth 
feems ro fail her ; (he ihricks, flic lobs ; and tears of 
anguifli abnndaiuly fall on the mouldering objeft of 
her pious care. She cl'ars it from tlie carih, ferapes 
off the feftering flelh, and laves it plentifully with the 
milk of frefli cocoa-nuts, fupplied by the byflandcrs ; 
after which Ilic rubs it over with an infulion of faffron, 
and wraps it carefully in a piece of new cloth. It is 
then depofitcvi again in the earth, and covered up ; 
the fiakc is replanted, and hung with the various trap- 
pings and implements belonging to the deceafed. 
d'hey proceed then to the other graves; and the v\ hole 
night is fpent in repetitions ot ihefc dilmal and dif- 
gu-tiul rites, 

C)n tlie morning following, the ceremony is con- 
duded by an offering of many fatfwinc; when the la- 
< r:dec made to the dead affords an ample feaft to the 
1 ving : they beiincar themfelves with the blood of the 
i...ug[itcrcd hogs; and foine, moie voracious than 


An inlliameiu rt hiaTs, loaicwhat like thi of Bengal, 

lu-v loiuit] Id oioie iiollow. 

^ We uti’e piclont at the rerciuoriv on the ifl of Fdruarj^ 
1 ^v)0, '’.hen the fn it ikiiH \\e law was tbai'' of a wonaan, who had 
.‘tn huMed bill a l<'w moniha heloie. ]f was tlKndojrup for 
T te rhirtM'.c In her Tim olilo*, are n always 

rn roui^tni In the uonaen, ''hi'Jnvei fex the Ik ill belongs to. A 
lu a laniailk gatb ofliciaicc. a'. pnv.ih 
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Others, eat the flefh raw. They liave various ways 
liowever of dreffing their meat, but always eat it vvith- 
out fair. A kind of pafte made of the melariy ferves 
them for bread ; and tlicy linifh their repaft with co- 
pious potations of taury. 

The Klcohart'ans are hofplrable and honeft, aacl 
are rci^iarkable for a Uriel: obfervance of truth, and 
for [)nnctu<i!ity in adhering to their engagemcnis*- 
Suchcrimtsas ihefr, robbery, and mi.’rJcr, are un- 
known in thefc Iflands ; but thev do not want fpiiit 
ro revenge their injuries, and will figlu; refolutcly and 
flay their enemies, if attacked or unjuiily tieak vvith.=^ 
Their onh vice, if this tailing can be fo called, is inc- 
r^riation ; but in their cups they are generally jovial 
and good humoured. It fom. times however happens 
at their feuils, that the men of different villages fall out; 
and the quarrel immediately becomes general. In 
thefe cafes they terminate their differences in apitclied 
battle, where the only weapons ufed are long flicks, 
of a hard and knotty wood. With tiiefe they drub 
one another mod heartily, until no longer able to en- 
dure the confliffl, they mutually put a flop to the com- 
bat, and all get drunk again. 


^ We were informed, th?it a party of Malws ^ Ikk! ohlc .it 

K(f/tcozvry, to comiivit depredations, and uerv* cut ott' to a nrui by 
the eniaged inhabitant'^. A iinnlai inhance ot th-ir \eni;c.n(.e in 
laid to have happened .a the illand Cnrnfcobar. u hen tin,', put to 
death huiic I'nloTb who v\eic plundenng then IjouK , and [/loba.bbw 
attempting; to vidate tlieir woircn. 
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ON THE 

LORIS, OR SLOW-PACED LEMUR. 


HV THE PRESIDENT. 


lingular animal, which moll of you favv alive, 
and of whicli 1 now lay before you a pertedlly 
accurate figure, has iiceii very correclly defcribed by 
Liinueiis except that //V//o/ would have been a 
jullcr epithet tlian t/’H'h’j for the bait ilaws on its iiin- 
dcr indices; and that the /hr of u fijidrrrl feeras an 
improper, becauic a variable mealurc : its configu- 
ration and colours are particuLuized alfo with great 
accuracy bv M. baubrnton ; but the Ihort account 
of the Lons, by fvl. Dt Biiffon, appears unfatisfac- 
tory, and his engraved iiprefcntation of it has little 
refemblance to nature ; lo little that, when 1 was en- 
deavouring to find in his work a defeription ot the 
quadrumane which hadjult been feni me from Daccj, 
I palled over the ch iptcron the Loris, and afeertamed 
it merely by feeing in a note the Lhmrean charadler of 
the flow'-paced Lemur, The illulirious French^ natu- 
rahfi, whom, even when we criticife a few parts of his 
noble work, we cannot but name with admiration, 
oblervcs of the Z<o/7i', ihsx, from the proportion of its 
both ami limbs, one u'oiild not fuppofe it /low in walking 
or leaping ; and intimates an opinion, that 8eha gave 
this animal the epithet ot Jlow-mov'mg, from fotne fan- 
cied likenefs to the 8loih of America : but, thdugh its, 
body be remarkably long in proportion to the breadth 
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of it, and tlie hinder legs, or more properly arms, 
much longer than thofe before, yet the Loris, in faft, 
•walks, or climbs, very flowly, and is, probably, un- 
able to leap. Neither its genus nor fpecies, we find, 
are new : yet, as its temper and inftincts arc unde- 
fcribed, and as the Natural Jlijlory by M. De Buf- 
fon, or The Syjtcni of Nature by Linnxus, cannot 
always be readily procured, I have fet down a few 
remarks on the /im, tlie manners, the name, and the 
country of my little favourite, vvho engaged my al- 
feftion while he lived, and whofe memoiy 1 wilh to 
perpetuate. 

I. This male animal had four hands, each five- 
fingered ; I'lalms naked; i.iils round, except thofe 
of the indices behind, i\hi<:h wcie long, curv- 
ed, pointed; hair very thick, efpecially on the 
haunches, extremely filt, mollly dark gret’-, varied 
above with brown and a tinge of ruflet ; darker on 
the back, paler about the fate and under the throat, 
reddilh towards the rum[>; no tail, a dorfal ftrifie, 
broad, chefnut coloured, nai rower towards the neck; 
a head almoft Iphcrical ; a countenance expreffive 
and inteieiling; eyes' round, large, approximated, 
weak in the day-time, glowing and ahimated at night ; 
a white vertical ftripe between them; eye- lathes black, 
fliort ; ears tlark, rovinded, concave ; great acutenel's 
at night, both in feeing and hearing; a face hairy, 
flattifh ; a nofe pointed, not much elongated ; the up- 
per lip cleft; caninc-tecrh, comparatively long, very 
.harp. 

More than this I could not obferve on the living 
animal ; and he died at a i'eafon when I could nei- 
ther attend a dilfedion of his body, nor with pro- 
priety requeft any of my medical friends to perform 
fu^h an operation during the heats of Augujl ; but I 
opened his jaw and counted only two incifors above. 
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and as many below, which might have been a defeat 
in the individual j and it is mentioned fimply as a 
fad, without any intention to cenfure the generic ar- 
rangement of L'lnriiSus. 

II. In his manners he was for the molt part gentle, 
except in the cold feafon, when his temper feemed 
wholly changed ; and his Creator, who made him fo 
fcnfiblc of cold, to which he muft often have been 
expofed even in his native forefls, gave him, proba- 
bly for that reafon his thick fur, which we rarely 
fee on animals in thefe tropical climates. To me, 
who not only conftantly fed him, but bathed him twice 
a week in w'atcr accommodated to the feafons, and 
whom he clearly diftinguiQied from others, he was at 
all times grateful ; but, when I diflurberi him in win- 
ter, he was ufually indignant, and feemed to reproach 
me with the uneafinefs which he felt, though no pof- 
fible precautions had been omitted to keep him in 
a proper degree of warmth. At all times he was 
pleafed with being ftroked on the head and throat, 
and frequently luftcred me to touch his extremely fharp 
teeth ; but at all times his temper was quick, and 
when he was unfeafonably diflurbed, he exprefled a lit- 
tle refentment by an obfeure murmur, like that of a 
fquirrel, or a greater degree of difpleafure by a peev- 
ilii cry, efpecially in winter, when he was often as fierce 
' on being much importuned, as any bcaft of the woods. 
From half an hour after funrife to half an hour before 
funfet, he flept without intermiffion, rolled up like a 
hedge-hog ; and as foon as he awoke, he began to 
prepare himfelf for the labours of hs approaching day, 
licking and drelTing himfelf like a cat : an opera- 
tion which the flexibility of his neck and limbs ena- 
bled him to perform very completely ; he was then 
ready for a flight breakfaft, after which he commonly 
took a fliort nap ; but when the lun was quite fet, he 
recovered all his vivacity. His ordinary food was the 
VoL. IV. K 
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fweet fruit of his country ; plantains always, and 
mangos during the feafon ; but he refufed peaches, 
and was not fond of mulberries, or even of guaiavas ; 
milk he lapped eagerly, but was contented with plain 
water. In general he was not voracious, but never 
appeared fatiated with grafshoppers ; and pafled the 
whole night, while the hot feafon lafted, in prowling 
for them. When a grafshopper, or any infedt, alighted 
within his reach, his eyes, which he fixed on his prey, 
glowed with uncommon fire ; and, having drawn him- 
fclf back to fpring on it with greater force, he feized 
the vidim with both his fore-paws, but held it in one 
of them while he devoured it. For other purpofes, 
and fometimes even for that of holding his food, he 
ufed all his paws indifferently as hands, and fre- 
quently grafped with one of them the higher part of 
his ample cage, while his three others were Icvcrally 
engaged at the bottom of it j but the pofture of 
which he feemed fondeft, was to cling with all four of 
them to the upper w'ires, his body being inverted j and 
in the evening he ufually flood ered for many minutes 
playing on the wires with his fingers, and rapidly 
moving his body from fide to fide, as if he had found 
the utility of exercife in his unnatural flate of con- 
finement. A little bedre day-break, when my early 
hours gaveme fiequent opportunities of obferving him, 
he feemed to fblicit my attention ; and if I prefented 
my finger to him, he licked or nibbled it with great 
gentlenefs, but eagerly took fruit when I offered it ; 
though he fcldom eat much at his morning repaffc. 
When the day hrougl ' hack h/s night, his eyes loft their 
luflre and ftrength, and he compofed himfelf for a 
Humber of ten or eleven hours. 

111. The names Loris and Lemur will, no doubt, 
be continued by the refpe6livc difciples of Bu^on 
and Ltntucus ; nor can I fuggefl: any other, fince 
the Faridits know little or nothing of the animal. The 
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lower Hindus of this province generally call it LajjA~ 
hdnafy or the Balhful Ape ; and the Mufelmans^ re- 
taining the fenfe of the epithet, give it the abfurd 
appellation of a Cat ; but it is neither a cat nor balh- 
ful ; for though a Pandit^ who faw my Lemur by 
day- light, remarked that he was hajjahc, ox modefi (a 
word which the Hindus apply to all fenfitive plants) 
yet he only feemed balhful, while in faft he was dim- 
lighted and drowfy; for at night, as you perceive 
by his figure, he had open eyes, and as much bold- 
nefs as any of the Lemures, poetical or Linnaan. 

IV. As to his country, the firfl: of the fpecies that 
I faw in India was in the diftridt of Tipra^ properly 
Tripura, whither it had been brought, like mine, 
from the Garrovo mountains ; and Dr. Anderfon 
informs me, that it is found in the woods on the coaft 
of Coromandel. Another had been fent to a member 
of our Society from one of the caftern illes ; and tho* 
the Loris may be alfo a native of Stldn, yet I cannot 
agree with M. De Btifon, that it is the minute, foci- 
able, and docile animal mentioned by Thevenot^ which 
it refembles neither in fize nor in dilpolition. 

My little friend was, on the whole, very engaging; 
and when he was found lifclefs, in the fame pollute 
in which he would naturally have llept, I confoled 
myfelf with believing that he had died without pain, 
and lived with as much pleafure as he could have en- 
joyed in a Hate of captivity. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE IN THE 

UPPER PARTS OF HINDOSTAT?, 

AND 

ON A JOURNEY THENCE TO OUJEIN. 


BY WILLIAM HUNTER, ESQ^, 


B efore delivering the following obfervations, 
it will be proper to give fome account of the 
inftruments with which they are made. The alti- 
tudes for determining latitudes and time, were taken 
with a fextant of ten inches radius, made by Trough- 
ton : the limb is divided into degrees and thirds of 
a degree, and the divifions on the vernier go to half 
minutes; fo that, by the help ot the magnifying lens, 
a difference of ten feconds is fufficiently perceptible. 
The two fpecula, being ferewed down in their places, 
do not (as far as I can difeover) admit of the princi- 
pal or vertical adjuftment : but the error was almoR 
daily afeertained by the double menfuration of the 
fun’s diameter, and conftantly allowed for. It isfub- 
tradtive ; and my determination of its quantity varied 
from 2' 30" to 3' 30". Thefe differences may have in 
part arifen from a real variation in the quantify of this 
corredtion ; but I aferibe them chiefly to fome inac- 
curacy in my menfuration of the fun’s diameter. 
To form fome judgment of the influence this caufc 
might have, I have examined twenty-three of thofe 
meafurements, made between the 7 th of March and 
the 7th of June (being all of which I have any record) 

K-3 
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by taking the medium of the fun’s diameters, as mea- 
fured on the limb, to th? right and left of zero, and 
comparing it with the diameter for that day, as laid 
down in the Efhemem. It will appear, from a lift 
of thofe obfervations, that my meafurements com. 
monly exceeded thofe given in the Ej>hemeris j but 
the greateft excefs was 23". 
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MENSURATIONS OF THE SUN’S DIAMETER. 




1792 . 

Adjuftmcnt of Sextant. 
Subtrad. 

Difference of the Sun’s 
diameter, meafured 
from that in the 
Ephemeris. 

March 7 

2' 

34" 

+ 

8' 

9 

3 

— 

+ 

14 

II 

2 

30 

+ 

14 

13 

2 


+ 

24 

15 

/I 

^5 

+ 

1 

17 


*5 1 


3 

18 

3 

7 

+ 

10 

19 

3 

*5 

+ 

3 

20 

3 

7 

+ 

25 

21 

3 


+ 

4 

22 



+ 

20 

n n 

3 

22 

+ 

12 

24 

1 ^ 

8 

+ 

*3 

25 

3 

15 

+ 

7 

28 

3 

15 

+ 

9 

31 

3 

*5 

+ 

10 

April I 

3 

15 

+ 

II 

3 


J 5 

+ 

12 

10 


30 

— 

3 

11 

3 

*5 

+ 


17 

3 

— 

+ 

5 

May 29 

2 

37 

— 

7 

June 7 

2 

52 

+ 

I 
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Thefe menfurations may have a farther ufe, befidcs 
afeertaining the adjuflment of the quadrant. If the 
eye could determine, with perfect accuracy, the 
•conta< 5 t of the limbs, the mean between the two mea« 
furements of the fun’s diameter w^ould be exadtly 
equal to his apparent diameter, as determined by 
calculation, and given in xht Ephemeris ■, bur, from 
the imperfe£iion of our organs, it happens that the 
limbs will fometimes appear to be in contaefV, when 
a little fpace remains between them ,* at others, when 
they overlap one another : in the former cafe, the 
diameter will appear greater ; in the latter, lefs than 
the truth. But it is probable that, at nearly the 
fame period of time, the flate of the eye, or of the 
fenforium, by which we judge of this contadf, is, in 
the fame perlbn, nearly the fame. Of this 1 have 
made fome trials, and found, that, when the fun’s 
diameter, by my menfuration, differed from that in 
the Ephemeris, on repeating the menfurations, at 
(hort intervals, the difference remained nearly the 
fame. Therefore, if we obierve the lun’s altitude a 
little time before or after mealuring his diameter, 
the contacl of the limbs will, probably, appear to 
take place in the fame real fituation of thofe limbs 
as when we meafured the fun’s diameter. But here, 
the elfeft of too open or too clofe obfervation will 
be reverfed ; the former making the altitude appear 
lefs ; the latter, greater than the truth. Theie mea- 
furements then may be applied as correffions of the 
obferved altitude. Thus, if the diameter of the fun 
has appeared too great, add the quantity of its excefs 
to the angle obferved, between the fun and his image 
in Mercury, if it appeared too fmall, fubtraifl the 
defedf, to give the true angle. 'I'hus, March the 
13th, the error of the fextant was 2' 52" to be fub- 
trabfed ; but the meafureraent of the fun’s diameter 
exceeds the truth by 24". Thcreiore, this quantity 
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is to be added to the obferved angle, the obfervapon 
being, probably, fo much too open. 

The angle between the fun and his image in quick- 
lilver, that day at noon, was 123“ 33' 45" 

Error Sextant — 2' 52" 

Do. Obfervation + o 24 



Diff. — 

2 

28 



2) 123 

31 

17 



61 

45 

38' 

5 

Diff. refr. and parallax 




26 

5 


61 

45 

12 


Sun’s Semidiameter + 

— 

16 

7 



62 

I 

19 


Sun’s Declin. South + 

~ 2 

36 

23 


Co-Latitude — 

64 

37 

42 


Latitude of Biawa Sagur 

— 25 

22 

18 



which is 1 3" lefs than in the following lift, where 
this error was not allowed for. 


The fecondary, or horizontal adjuftment, made by 
a fmall ferew at the fore-part of the little Ipeculum, 
was, from time to time, carefully attended to. 

The altitudes were taken by means of the image 
in quickfilver, which, if the fun was the objedt, was 
defended from the wind by a covering of thin gauze, 
as recommended by Mr. Bwrow in the firft volume 
of the .rijiat'ic Refearches. When the altitude of a 
ftar was to be taken, this method did not anfwer, as 
it rendered the image too obfture. A thick cloth 
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was therefore properly difpofcd to wind ward of the 
mercury. 

The fmall telefcopc belonging to the fextant was 
ufed in all the obfervations. 

As the inflrnment is only graduated to 125 de- 
grees, I could not rake altitudes exceeding 62 de- 
grees. While the fun’s meridian altitude could be 
obferved, I have preferred it for the latitude ; but, 
as this was foon about to be impraiflicabie, I began, 
on the 29th of Febnury, to compare the Initudes by 
meridian altitude, with thofe obtained fiom two al- 
titudes and the elaj^fcd time, by the rule in the rc- 
quifite tables, in order to judge how fiir the latter 
might be depended on. The refult of the compari- 
fon, which appears in the obfervations from that 
time to the 15th oi l\larch, determined me to trufi: 
to thofe double altitudes, while they could be taken 
within the prcfcrilicd limits ; at tiio lame time, com- 
paring them oocafionally with odiervations by a 
fixed ftar. From the Hr!l of J was obliged 

to truft entirely to the liars ; and, to make the ob- 
lervations by them as acciiiate as pofiii'ile, I have, 
when circumltances would allow, taken the mrridian 
altitude of one to the north,, and another to the 
fouth, of the zenith. The telcfcope is an achro- 
matic, made by UoVumd, of twenty - eight inches 
focal diftance. It inverts the object, and magnihes 
eighty times. 

The watch is made by hroolihanh, with horizon 
baiance-whecl, and continues to go while winding 
up. To determine, as accurately as poflible, the 
time of an obfervation, I took equal altitudes of the 
fun, on the days prccediiig and following it , and, 
having thus found the quantity gamed or loft in 
twenty-four hours, applied to the time of oblervation 
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a part proportional to its diflance from the preceding 
or following noon. In this calculation, allowance 
was made for the dilTerence of longitude (afcertained 
b)'^ geometrical furvej's) if the altitudes on the two 
days were taken at different places. Befides this I 
have, when I had the opportunity, taken the altitudes 
of two fixed liars, one to the eaft, and another to the 
weft of the meridian, v ithin an hour before or after 
the obfervation, and calculaied the time from them. 
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the longitudes of which from that obfervatory arc afcertained, I have confidered the times of the Eclipfes given in the 
j;phcmeris as accurate, and then deduced the longitude from Greenwich. 
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1795. Feb. 25th, at Oujein, Moon eciipfed. 

At 3 P. M. v/atch by the Sun — U/ 5«" flow 
At P. xM. do. Prccyoii 9 59 do. 

At I4J do. L\ra — 10 32 do. 

By Watch 

+ 10 30 

Appar. time, 14 24 30 A flight obfciirity began on the Moon’s 
H F N.E. limb. 

14 18 — 

■f 10 30 

1 4 28 30 Dark fliadow dillindly feen to enter. 

17 00 00 

4- 10 30 

17 10 30 Eclipfe ended— Limb clear. 

If we reckon the beginning of the eclipfe from the firft percept* 
ible obfeurity, — 14° 24' 30" 

Then beginning by Ejthemeris 9 23 45 

Difference of Longit. in time, — 5 00 45 75° 1 1' 15'^ 

But, reckoning from the entrance of 

the dark fliadow, the ditterence is 5 4 45 761115 

The end, by obfervation — - 17 10 30 

By E/tfiemeiis ~ ~ 12 6 30 

5 4 0 0 76 00 00 

Beginning of obfeurity — 14 24 30 

End — ' — 71 10 so 

Middle — — 15 47 30 

Ditto, by Ephemeris — 10 45 15 

~5 2 15 75 S3 45 

Duration obferved — 2 46 00 

By E/ikemeris — • — 2 42 45 

Excefs of obfervation — 00 3 15 

As the (late of the limbs at the times marked as the beginning 
obfeurity and end of the eclipfe were iimilar, if we add haU 
this difference (!' 37") to the firlt of thefc times, and fubtradt it 
from the laft, we fliall have the beginning 14° 26' 7" 

End — 17 8 53 

Eitlier of which will give the longitude 75 35 40 


La 


|med. 10' 30* 
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REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

The obfervations with which Mr. Hunter has fa- 
voured us, will be a valuable acquifition to all Indian 
geographers and antiquaries j for fince Vjjayin), or 
Ujjein, is in the firfl meridian of the Hindus, its lon- 
gitude afcertains the pofition of Lancd on the equator, 
and fixes the longitude, at lead according to the 
Hindu aflronomers, of Cururjhilra, I'atfa, the Pool 
Sannihita Cdnchi, and other places, which are fre- 
quently celebrated in Sanfcrit books of the higheft 
antiquity. Hcncc alfo we fhall poffibly afcertain the 
fcven dtvlfas, which, on the authority of PatanjaJi and 
of the Vida itfelf, we may pronounce to be neither 
the /even fda'nets nor the fcvai climates, but great 
feninjidas of this earth, or large tracks of land with 
ivaler on hath fides of them. For example, in a pre- 
face to the Snrya Siddhanla, the peninfula, called Sal- 
ma la, is declared to be 422 \!>janas to the eafl; of 
Lancd ; now a true Yujunu is e<-iiial to 4I geometrical 
miles j and the longitude of SuImalamW thus bring 
us to the (julph of Siam, or to the eaftern Indian 
[leninfula beyond Malacca. There is a paflage in one 
of the Vurdnas which confirms this argument j where 
king Srdvajia is deferibed “ on the White Mountain 
“ in the extenfive region of SdlmJadwipa, meditau 
“ ing on the traces of the divine /vo/, at a place called 

^the Station of Trivicramad* Now we are affured 
by credible travellers, that the Siamc/c boaft uf a rock 
in their country, on which a footjicp, as they fay, of 
Vijhnu is clearly difcernible. 
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QUESTIONS AND REMARKS 

ON THE 

ASTRONOMY OF THE HINDUS. 


BY JOHN PLAYFAIR, A. M. 

rROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, AT EDINBURGH. 


WRITTEN lOTH OF OCTOBER, 1 792. 

jpRESUMING on the invitation given with fo much 
liberality in the Advcrtifenient prefixed to the 
fecond volume of the Afiahc Refearchesy I have ven- 
tured to fubmit the following queries and obfervations 
to the Prefident and other Members of the learned 
Societ} in Bengal. 


1 . 

Are any Booh to he found among the Hindus, 
which treat profejedly of Geometry P 

I am led to propofe this queftion, by having ob- 
ferved, not only that the whole of the Infian Aftrono- 
my is a fyftem conftrudled with great geometrical Ikill, 
but that the trigonometrical rules given in the tranfla- 
tlon from the Shrya Siddhanta, with which Mr. Davis 
has obliged the world, point out fome very curious 
theorems, which muft have been known to the author 
of that ancient book. The rule, for inftance. by 
which the trigonometrical canon of the Hindu aftro- 
nomers is conftrudled *, involves in it the following 

* 2 Afiatic Refearches, 245. 

L 4 
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theorem : “If there be three arches of a circle in 
“ arithmetical progreflion, the fum of the fines of the 
“ two extreme arches is to twice the fine of the mid- 

die arch as the co-fine of the common difference 
“ of the arches to the radius of the circle.” Now 
this theorem, though not difficult to be dcmonftrated, 
is yet fo far from obvious, that it feems not known to 
the mathematicians of Europe till the beginning of the 
laft century, when it was difeovered by Fiela. It has 
ever fince been ufed for the conflrudlion of trigono- 
metrical tables, as it affords a method of calculating 
the fines and arches much eafier than that which de- 
pends on fucceffive extraftions of the Square Root. 
To find that this theorem was known to the Brahmens 
many ages ago, is therefore extremely curious ; and 
the more fo, becaufe there is fome reason to think 
that the commentator on the Siddhanta, quoted and 
tranflated by Mr. Davis -f-, did not underftand the 
principle of this rule, fince the method which he lays 
down is entirely different, much lefs profound in 
theory, and much more difficult in praftice. If this 
be true, it indicates a retrograde order in the progrefs 
of eaftern fcience, which mufl have had its origin in 
a very remote age. 

II, 

Are any books of Hindu Aritbmctk to he pro- 
cured P 

It fhould feem that, if fuch books exift, they mufV 
contain much curious obfervation, with many abridg- 
ments in the labour of calculating, and the like ; all 
which may be reafonably expefted from them, fince 
an arithmetical notation, fo perfeCl as that of India^ 
has exifted in that country much longer than in. any 
other ; but that which moft of all feems to deferve 
the attention of the learned, is, the diicovery faid to 

i P. 346, »47- 
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be made of fomething like jilgshra among the Hindusi 
fuch as the exprelTion of number in general by certain 
lymbols, and the idea of negative quantities. Thefe 
certainly cannot be too carefully enquired into ; and 
wfill, it is hoped, be confidered by the Society of Cdl- 
cntla as apart of that rich mine from which they hav» 
already extracted fo many valuable materials. The 
problem mentioned by Mr. Burrow * proves, that the 
Uitulus have turned their attention to certain arithme- 
tical inveiiigations, of which there is no trace in the. 
writings ot the Greek mathematicians. 

III. 

Mtifi not a complete Tranflatlon of the Silrya Sid- 
dhdnta be co>filercd as the grand dejideratum “witb 
refpedi to Indian Afronomy P 

Hir fl. Jones gives us reafon, I think, to hope that 
this will be executed by Mr. Davis and the Ipecimcn 
which that gentleman has exhibited, leaves as little 
teafon to doubt of his abilities to tranllate rhe work 
accurately, as of the great value of the original ? I 
have therefore only to exprefs a wilh that, if there be 
any diagrams in the Surya SiJdhdntUy they may be 
carefully prelcrved. 


IV. 

Would not O' Catalogue Raifonne, containing an 
enumeration, and a Jhort account of the Sanferit 
Books on Indian Aflronomy, he a work highly in- 
ter efting and ujefil P 


V. 

Might not an actual Examination of the Heavens, 
ht company with a Hindu Aftrmomer, to afcerlain 

* a Afiatic Rcfcarches, 495. 
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all the Stars and Conftellations, for which there ari 
names in Sanfcrit, prove a moft valuable addition to 
cur knowledge of Indian Ajtronomy P 

Let me here take the liberty of reminding the Pre- 
lident of his promife to make fuch an examination ; 
by which the miltakes concerning tlie Indian Zodiac, 
fijme of which he has already pointed out, may be de- 
cifively correfted. 


VI. 

May it not he of confequence to procure deferiptions 
(f the principal aftronomical buildings and infiruments 
of which any remains are ftill to he found, and which 
arc certainly known to he of Hindu origin P 

Under this head I would comprehend not only 
fuch works as the Ohfervatory at Benares, which is 
well deferibed by Sir Robert Barker, but alfo fuch 
inftrumenrs as the Astrolabe, mentioned by Mr. Bur- 
row in the Appendix to the fecond volume of the 
Afatic Rcfearches •, and engravings of fuch infiru- 
ments will be neceffary to accompany the deferiptions. 

Though in the preceding queflions there may be 
nothing that has efcaped the attention of the Society 
in Bengal, yet they will, perhaps, be forgiven to one 
who feels himfelf deeply interefled in the fubjeft to 
A'hich they relate, and who would not lofe even the 
fecblefl ray of a light, which, without the exertions of 
the Afatic Society, muft perifli for ever. 
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REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

We fliall concur, I am perfuaded, in giving our 
public thanks to Profeflbr Playfair for the Queftions 
which he has propofed ; and in expreIRng our wifli, 
that his example may be followed by the learned in 
Europe. Concife anfwers to his queries will be given 
in my next annual dil'courl'e ; the fubjeft of which 
will comprife a general account of Indian aftronomy 
and mathematics. I would long ago have accom- 
pliflied my dtfign (which 1 never meant as a promife 
to be performed in ali events) of examining the hea- 
vens in company with an intcliip^ent Iliiulu aflronomer, 
if fuch a companion could have been found in this 
province; but, though I ofi'ered ample flipends to 
any I Inula altronomer who could name, in Saujeritf 
all the ccnflelLuions which 1 fliould point out ; and 
to any Hnuhi phylician w'ho could bring me all the 
plants named in Sanjrut books, I w'as affured by the 
Brahmen w'hom 1 had coinmidioned to fearch for fuch 
iudrudors, that no PavJit in Bengal even pretended 
to poflefs the knowledge which 1 required. Lieut. 
lEilJ out, however, has lately favoured me with a Sanf 
£rit work, procured by him at Benares, containing the 
names, figures, and poftions of all the aflerifms known 
to ancient or modern Hindus, not only in the Zodiac, 
but in both hemifpheres, and almoft from pole to pole. 
That work 1 tranllated w'ith attention, and immedi- 
ately configncd it to Mr. Dj-eis, who, of all men liv- 
ing, is the belt qualifi.;d to exhibit a copious and ac- 
curate Hiftory of Itudan Aftronomy. 
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DISCOURSE THE ELEVENTH. 


ON THE 

PHILpSOPHY OF THE ASIATICS, 

Delivered 20th of February, 179*. 


BY THE PRE^-IDENT. 


H ad tt been of nny importance. Gentlemen, to 
arrange thele Anniverfiiry Differtations accord- 
ing to the ordinary progrels of the human mind, in 
the g.adual expanlinn of its three moft confiderablc 
powers, memory, imagination, and reafon, I (bould cer- 
tainly have prefented you with an efl’ay on the liberal 
arts A the five Aftatic nations, before 1 produced my 
remarks on their abJiraB faiences , becaufe, from my 
own obfervation at leatl, it feems evident that fancy, 
or the faculty of combining our. ideas agreeably, by 
vaiious modes of imitation and fubftitution, is in 
general earlier exercifed, and fooner attains maturity 
than the power of feparating and comparing thofe 
ideas by the laborious exertions of intelleft ; and 
hence, I believe, it has happened, that all nations in 
the world had poets before they had mere philofo- 
phers ; but, as M. D’Alembert has deliberately placed 
fcience before art, as the queftion of precedence 
is on this occafion of no moment whatever, and 
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as many new fafts on the fubjeft of Afiatic Plii- 
lofophy arc frcfli in my remembrance, I propofe t6 
addrefs you now on the fciences of Afta, rcferving 
for our next annual meeting a difquilition concerning 
thofe fine arts which have immemorially been cuhi- 
vated, with different fuccefs, and in very different 
inodes, within the circle of our common inquiries. 

By fcience I mean an aflemblage of tranfcendental 
propofitions difcovcrable by human reafon, and re- 
ducible to firft principles, axioms, or maxims, from 
which they may all be derived in a regular rucccflion : 
and there are confequcntly as many fcicnccs as there 
are general objects of out intclkdual pov^ers. When 
man firll exerts thole powers, his objeft s are hiinfclf 
and the reft of nature. Ilimfclf lie perceives to be 
compofed of body and nmid-., and in his vulh-ulual ca- 
pacity he reafons on the ujh of his animal frame and 
of its parts, both exterior and internal ; on the dif- 
erders impeding the regular functions of thole parts , 
and on the moft probable methods of preventing 
thofe diforders, or of removing them ; he foon feels 
the clofe connexion between his corporeal and men- 
tal faculties} and when his mind is reflefled on itfelf, 
be difeourfes on its ejjevce and its operations : in his 
iocial charadter, he analyzes his various duties and 
rights, both private and public ; and in the leifure 
which the fulleft difeharge of thofe duties always ad- 
mits, his intelled: is direded to nature at large, to 
the fubdance of natural bodies, to their feveral pro- 
perties, and to their quantity both feparate and unit- 
ed, finite and infinite; from all which objeds he 
deduces notions, either purely abftrad and univerfal, 
or mixed with undoubted fads ; he argues from phe- 
Ijomena to theorems, from thofe theorems to other 
phenomena ; from canfes to effeds, from effeds to 
caufes, and thus arrives at the demonftration of a thji 
Intelligent Cajife : whence his colleded wifdom, being 
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arranged in the form of fcience, chiefly confifl;s of 
fhyjiohgy and medicine, metaphyjics and logic, ethics 
and jurtfprudence, natural phiiofoi'hy and mathematics ; 
from which the religion of nature (fince revealed reli- 
gion muft be referred to hijhry, as alone affording 
evidence of it) has in all ages and in all nations been 
the fublime and conlbling refult. Without profeffing 
to have given a logical derinirion of fcience, or to have 
exhibited a perfecl enumeration of its objefts, I (hall 
confine myfelt to thofe five divifions of Afiatic Philo- 
fophy ; enlarging for the moft part on the progrefs 
which the Ilindus have made in them, and occafionally 
introducing the fciences of the Arabs and Perfians, the 
T artars and the Chinefe : but. how extenfive foever 
may be the range which I have chofen, I fliall be- 
ware of exhaulfing your patience with tedious dif- 
cufiions, and of exceeding thofe limits which the 
occafion of our prefent meeting has necelTarily pre- 
fcribtd. 

I. The firfl: article affords little fcope ; fince I 
have no evitlence that, in any language of Afia, there 
exiits one original treatife on medicine confidered 
as a fcience: phyfic, indeed, appears in thefe regions 
to have b-cn from time immemorial, as we fee it 
pradifed at this day by Hindus and Mufehnans, a 
meic empirical hiftory of diieafes and remedies; ufe- 
ful I admit, in a high degree, and worthy of atten. 
live examination, but wholly foreign to the fubjefb 
before us. Though the Arabs, however, have chiefly 
followed the Greeks in this branch of knowledge, 
and have themfelves been implicitly followed by 
other Mohammedan writers, yet (not to mention the 
Chinefe, of whofe medical works I can at prefent 
fay nothing with confidence) we ftill have accefs to 
a number of Sanjerit books on the old Indian pradice 
of phyfic, from which, if the Hindus had a theo- 
retical fyftem, wc might eafily colled it. The 
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Ayurveda^ fuppofed to be the work of a celeilial 
phyfician, is almofl entirely loft, unfortunately, per* 
itaps, for the curious European, but happily for the 
patient Hindu j fince a revealed fcience precludes im- 
provement from experience, to which that of medi- 
cine ought, above all others, to be left perpetually 
open : but I have myfelf met with curious fragments 
of that primeval work ; and, in the J^eda iifelf, I 
found with aftonifhment an entire Upanijhad on the 
internal parts of the human body ; with an enume- 
ration of the nerves, veins, and arteries j a delci iption 
of the heart, fpleen, and liver ; and various difquifi- 
tions on the formation and growth of the feetus. 
From the laws, indeed, of Menu, which have lately 
appeared in our own language, we may perceive that 
the ancient Hindus were fond of realoning, in their 
way, on the myfteries of animal generation, and on 
the comparative influence of the I'excs in the pro- 
duftion of peifeft offspring; and we may colledtfrom 
the authorities adduced in the learned Eflay on 
Hgypf and the INile, that their phyflological difputcs 
led to violent fchifms in religion, and even to bloody 
wars. On the whole, we cannot expeft to acquire 
many valuable truths from tin examination of ealtern 
books on ehe fcience of medicine ; but examine them 
we muft, if we wifh to complete the hiftory of uni- 
Vcrfal philofophy, and to fupply t^^e fcholars of Eu- 
rope with authentic materials for an account of the 
opinions anciently formed on this head by the philo- 
Ibphefs of Afta. To know indeed, with certainty, 
that fo mtu'h and no more can be known on any 
branch of fcience, would in itfelf be very important 
and ufeful knowledge, if it had no other efeft than to 
check the boundlels ruriofity of mankind, and to fix 
them in the ftraighi path of attainable fcience, efpe- 
cially of fuch as relates to their duties, and may con- 
duce to their happinefs. 
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IL We have an ample field in the next divifion, and 
3, field almoft wholly new, fince the metaphyfics and 
logic of the Brdhnem, comprifed in their fix philofo- 
phical Sdjlras, and explained by numerous glofles, 
or comments, have never yet been acceffible to 
(uiropems', and, by the help of the Sanfcrit lan- 
guage we may now read the works of the Saugahis^ 
kiaudtlhas, ^rhalas, Jainas^ and other heterodox 
philofophcrs, whence we may gather the metaphy- 
lical tenets prevalent in Ch'ma and Japan, in the 
eafterr. peninfiihi of InJlci, and in many confidcrabic 
nations of Tariary. There are alio lone valuable 
tra<5ls on thefe branches of fcience, in Ferfan and 
MiaVic, partly copied from the Greeks, and partly 
comprifing the doctrines of the S.'if is, which anciently 
prevailed, and Ihll prevail in a great meafure over 
this oriental world ; and which the Greeks ihcml'elves 
condcfccnded to borrow from eaftern fages. 

The little treatife in four chapters, aferibed to 
Vyiifa, is the only philofophical Sdfra, the original 
text of which J have had Icifure to perule with a 
Btakmen of the feJanli Ichool : it is extremely ob- 
feure, and though compof. d in fentenccs elegantly 
modulated, has more relemblance to a table- of con- 
tents, or an accurate fummary, than to a regular 
fyftematical travfi ; but all its obfeurity has been 
cleared by the labour of the very judicious and moft 
learned Sancara, whole commenrary on the Ve- 
danta which I read alfo with great attention, not only 
elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits a 
perfpicuous account of all other Indian fchools, from 
that of Capila to thofe of the moie modern here- 
tics. It is not poffiblc, indeed, to fpeak with too’ 
much applaufe of fo excellent a work ; and 1 am 
confident in afierting,- that, until an accurate tranf- 
lation of it llaall appear in feme European language, 
the general hiftory of philofophy mull remain incom- 
VoL.IV. M 
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plete ; for I perfeftly agree with thofe who are of 
opinion, that one correct verfion of any celebrated 
Kindu book would be of greater value than all the 
diflertations of efl'ays that could be compofed on 
the fame fubjefi. lou will not, however, expeft 
that, in fuch a difeourfe as I am now delivering, I 
Ihould expatiate on the diverfity of Indian philofo- 
phical fchools, on the feveral founders of them, on 
the dodfrines which they refpeftively taught, or on 
their many difciples, who dilfcnted from their in- 
ftrudtors in fomc particular points. On the prefent 
occafion, it will be^fuflkient to fay, that the oldefl 
head of a fedt, whofe entire work is preferved, was 
(according to fomc authors) ('ajfila ; not the divine 
perfonage, a reputed grandfon of Brahma, to whom 
Cri'Jhna compares himfelf in the Gita ; but a lage 
of his name, who invented the San'chya, or Humeral 
philofophy, which Cn'Jhna himfelf appears to im- 
pugn in his convcriation with Arjuna ; and which, 
as far as I can collect it from a few original texts, 
rcfemblcd in part the mctaphyfics of Pythagoras, 
and in part the theology of Zeno. His doctrines 
were enforced and illuflrated, with fome additions, 
by the venerable Patanjali, who has alfo left us a 
fine comment on the grammatic.al rules of Ba'nini, 
which lire more obfeure, without a glofs, than the 
darkcil oracle ; and here, by the way, let me add, 
that 1 refer to metaphyllcs the curious and important 
fcience of unreerful grammar, on which many fub- 
til difquifions may l)c found interfperfed in the 
particular grammars of the ancient Hindus, and in 
thofe of the more modern Arabs. The next founder, 
I believe, of a philofophical fchool was Gdtarna c 
if, indeed, he was not the mod ancient of all; for 
his wife Ahalyn was, according to Indian legends, 
reffored to a human fhape by the great Rama ; and 
a fage of his name, whom we have no reafon to 
fuppofe a different perfonage, is frequently men* 
tinned in the Feda itfclf : to bis rational dodrines 
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tliofe of Canada were in general conformable ; and 
the philofophy of them both is ufually called idydyoy 
or logical : a title aptly bellowed ; for it Teems to be a 
Tyftem of metaphyfics and logic better accommo- 
dated than any other anciently known in India, to 
the natural reafon and common fenfe of mankind, 
admitting the aftual exiftence of material fubjiance in 
the papular acceptation of the word matter ; and 
compriling not only a body of fublime dialedlics, 
but an artificial method of reafoning, with diftinft 
names for the three parts of a propofition, and even 
fo‘" thofe of a regular fyllogifm; Here I cannot re- 
fiain from introducing a fingtilar tradition, which 
prevailed, according to the well-informed author of 
the Dabyidti, in tlie Vanjah and in feveral Perjian 
provinces; that, “among other Indian curiofities, 
“ which Calhs thcncs tranfmitted to his uncle, was 
“ a icchmral Jyjh'.m of logic, which the Brahmens 
“ had communicated to the inquifitive Greeks and 
which the Mohammedan writer fuppofes to have been 
tlie ground-work of the famous 2lri/iotlcan method. 
If this be true, it is one of the mofl interelling fads 
that 1 have met with in Mjia : and if it be falfe, it is 
very extraordinary that fuch a flory Ihould have 
been fabricated either by the candid Monjhani Fani, 
or by the liinplc Parsis and Pandits, with whom he 
had converfed ; but, not having had leifure to fludy 
t!ie ]S\d\a Sajlra, 1 can only allure you, that I have 
frequently feen perfed fyllogifms in the philofo- 
phical writings of the Brdhmcns, and have often 
heard them ufed in their verbal controverfies. What* 
ever might have been the merit or age of Go'tafna, 
yet the mod celebrated Indian fchool is that, with 
which I began, founded by Vya'fa, and fupported 
in mofl refpeds by bis pupil Janmni, whofe diffent 
on a few points is mentioned by his mailer withre- 
fpcdful moderation : their feveral fyflems are fre- 
quently diftinguifhed by the names of the firft and 

Ma 
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fecond Mhnauju j a word W'hich, like l*<ytiya, denotes 
the operations and conclufions of reafon ; but the 
trad of Vyuja has in general the appellation of / V- 
liatila, or the (cope and end of the f'eda ; on the texts 
of which, as they were underftood by the philofopher 
who colledled them, his dodrines aie principally 
grounded. The fundamental tenet of the Vedanta 
fchool, to which in a more modern age the incom- 
parable Smeara was a firm and illuftrious adherent, 
confifted not in denying the exiftence of matter, 
that is, of folidiry, impcncu ability, and extended 
figure (to deny which would be lunacy) but, in cor- 
reding the popular notion of it, and in contending 
that it has no eflence independent of mental percep- 
tion ; that exillence and perceptibility are conver- 
tible terms ; that external appearances and fenfations 
are illufory, and would vanilh into nothing, if the 
divine energy, which alone fullains them, were fuf- 
pended but for a moment : an opinion, which £y>/- 
charmns and Vlato feem to have adopted, and 
which has been maintained in the prefent century 
with great elegance, but with little public applaufc j 
partly becaufe it has been mifunderftood, and partly 
becaufe it has been mifapplied by ^he falfe rcafoning 
of fome unpopular writers, who are faid to have 
difbelicved in the moral attributes of GW, whofe 
omniprefcncc, wifdom, and goodnefs, are the bafis 
of the Indian philofophy. I have not fufficient evi- 
dence on the fubjed to profefs a belief in the doc- 
trine of the VcJiinta, which human reafon alone 
could, perhaps, neither fully demonftrate, nor fully 
difprove ; but it is manifeft, that nothing can be 
farther removed from impiety than a fyftem wholly 
built on the pureft devotion ; and the inexpreffiblc 
difficulty which any man, who (hall make the at- 
tempt, will alfuredly find in giving a fatisfadory 
definition of material fuhjiance, muft induce us to de- 
liberate with coolnefs, before we cenfure the learned 
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and pious reftorer of the ancient though we 

cannot but admit, that, if the common opinions of 
mankind he the criterion of philofophical truth, we 
mull adhere to the fyftcm of Go tama, which the 
Bramens of this province almoft univerfally follow. 

If the metaphyfics of the Vedaniis be wild and 
erroneous, the pupils of Buddha have run, it is af- 
ferted, into an error diametiically oppofite ; for they 
are charged with denying the exiftence of pure fpirit, 
and with believing nothing abfolutely and really to 
exift but material fuhjiance: a heavy accufation 
wdiich ought only to hav^ been made on pofitive 
and inconteftible proof, efpecially by the orthodox 
Brahmetis, who, as Buddha dilTcnted from their 
anceflors in regard to bloody facrijices, which the 
Veda certainly preferibes, may not unjuftly be fufpect- 
ed of low and interefted malignity. Though I cannot 
credit the charge, yet 1 am unable to prove it entirely 
falle, having only read a few pages of a Hangata 
book, which Captain Kirkpatrick had lately the 
kindnefs to give me; but it begins like other Hindu 
books, with the word O'///, which wc know to 
be a fymbol of the divine attributes ; then follows, 
indeed, a myllerious hymn to the Goddefs of Nature 
by the name of Arya, but with feveral other ritles, 
which the Brahmens themfelves continually bellow 
on their Devi. Now the Brahmeyis, who have no 
idea that any fuch perfonage ex ills as Devi, or 
the Goddefs, and only mean to exprefs allegorically 
the power of God, exerted in creating, preferving, 
and renovating this univerfc, we cannot with jullice 
infer, that the dilTentcrs admit no Deity but vifible 
nature. The Pandit who now attends me, and who 
told Mr. Ifdkins that the Saugaias were atheists, 
would not have attempted to rclift the decifive evi- 
dence of the contrary, which appears in the very 
inllrument on which he was confulted, if his undetv 
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flanding had not been blinded by the intolerant zeal 
of a mercenary priefthood. A literal verlion of the 
book juft mentioned (if any ftudious man had learn- 
ing and induftry equal to the talk) would be an iii- 
eftiraable treafure to the compiler of fuch a hiftory 
as that of the laborius Brnckcr. But let us proceed 
to the morals and jurifpriulence of the AfiaUcs, on 
which I could expatiate, if the occalion admitted a 
full dilcuUion of the lubjedt, with corrcdlnefs and 
confidence. 

III. That both ethics and abftraft law might 
be reduced to the melho^ of Jltcucc, cannot furely be 
doubted •, but, although Inch a method would be of 
infinite ufe in a fyfte.n of univerfal, or even of na- 
tional jurifprudence, yet the principles of morality 
are fo few, fo luminous, and fo ready to prefent 
themlelves on every occalion, that the praftical 
utility of a fcientifical arrangement, in a treatilc on 
ethics, may very juflly be queftioned. The moral- 
ifts of the eaft have, in general, chofen to deliver 
their precepts in fliort iententious maxims, to illuf- 
trate them by f}J' ightl\’ comparifons, or to inculcate 
them in the very ancient form of agreeable apologues. 
There are indeed, both in Arabic and Perjian, 
philofophical trafts on ethics, writ'cn with found 
ratiocination and elegant perfpicuity ; but in every 
part of this eaftern world, from Pekin to JhmafcuSj 
the popular teachers of moral wifdom have immemo- 
’ ially been poets, and there would be no end of enu- 
merating their works, which are ftill extant in the 
five principal languages of Afia. Our divine religion, 
the truth of which (if any hiftory be true) is abun- 
dantly proved by hiftorical evidence, has no need of 
fuch aids as many are willing to give it, by ali'ert- 
ting, that the wifeft men of this world were ignorant 
pf the two great maxims, that we mnji ail in re/ped 
cf others as we Jhoitld wi(k them to act in refpcil of 
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mrjelves, and that, inftead of returning evil for evil^ 
ive Jhoutd confer benefits^ even on thofe who injure us : 
but tiie firft rule is implied in a fpeech of LvfuSf 
and exprefled in diftindt phrafes by Thales and Pif- 
tucus i and 1 have even feen it, word for word, in the 
original of Confucius, which I carefully compared 
with the Latin iranflation. It has been ufual with 
zealous men to ridicule and abufe all thofe who dare 
on this point to quote the Chinefe philofopher ; but, 
inftead of lupporting their caufe they would ftiake it, 
if it could be fl)aken, by their uncandid afperity ; 
for they ought to remember, that one great end of 
revelation, as it is moft expreffly declared, was not 
to inftrudl the w'ife and few, but the many and 
unenlightened. If the converfion, therefore, of the 
Pandits and MunJavis in this country fliall ever be 
attempted by Proteftant mifllonaries, they muft be- 
ware of aflcrting, while they teach the gofpel of 
truth, what thofe ParnUls and Maulavi$ would know 
to be falfe. The former would cite the beautiful 
ji'rya couplet, which was written at leaft three cen- 
turies before our tera, and which pronounces the duty 
of a good man, even in the moment of his deftruftion, 
to conlift not only in forgiving, bat even in a dtfire of 
henefitiing, his dejlroyer, as the Sandal tree, in the in>- 
Jiant of its overthrow, Jheds peifwne on the axe which 
fells it ; and the latter would triumph in repeating the 
verfe of Sadi, who reprefents a return of good for good 
as a flight reciprocity ; but fays to the vjrtuous man, 
“ Corfer benefits- on him who has injured thee-, iifing 
an Arabic fentence, and a maxim apparently of the 
ancient Arabs. Nor would the Mujehnans fail to re- 
cite four dittichs of Hafiz, who has illuftrated thaf 
paaxim with fanciful but elegant allufions : 

Learn from yon orient fliell to love thy foe, 

And ftore with pearls the hand that brings thee woe : 

Tree, like yon rock, from bafe vindjiStive pride, 

F-mblaze with gems the wriil that rends thy fide : 
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Mark, where yon tree rew^ards the flony (liow ’r ; 

With fruit ne<tlarions, or the balmy flowV : 

All nature calls aloud ; JJ?nll inan iio 
l^han heal the fmiter^ aud the railcr blejs f 

Now there is not a fhadow of reafon for believing 
that the poet of Shiraz had borrowed this doftrine 
from the Chrijlians \ biir, as the caulc of CJaifliauitf 
could never be promoted by fallchood or error, ib 
it will never be obfiruAcd by candour and veracity; 
for the leflbns of Confiicius and Chunanti, of Sadt 
and Hafiz, are unknown even at tins day to mil- 
lions of CLinefe and Hindus, Perfums, and other 
Mahommedmis, who toil for their daily fuiiport; nor, 
were they known ever lb perieJly, w'oiild they have 
a divine fanefion with the miilriiude ; fo that, iri 
order to enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and 
to enforce the obedience of the perverfe, it is evi- 
dent, a priori, that a revealed religion was neceliary 
in tire great fyllem of Providence ; but my principal 
motive for introducing this topic, was to give you 
a fpccimen of that ancient oriental morality which 
is comprifed in an infinite number of Perfian, Arabic, 
and SarferU compolitions. 

Nearly one half of jurfprudence is clofely con- 
nedlcd with ethics ; but, lince the learned of Ajia con- 
lider moft of their laws as pofuive and divine infti- 
tuiions, and not as the mere conclufions of human 
reafon ; and fince 1 have prepared a inafs of extremely 
(.iirious materials which 1 referve for an introdudion 
to the digefl of Indian laws, I proceed to the fourth 
flivifion ; which conlifts principally of fcienccs tran- 
fcendently fp named, or the kmwlrdre of abJlraB 
quantities, of their Innits, properties, and relations, im- 
prefTed on the underllanding with the force of irre- 
fitliblc demonf ration-, which, as all other knowledge 
depends, at bell, on our fallible fenfes, and in a great 
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meafure on ftill more fallible teftimony, can only be 
found in pure mental abftraflions ; though for all the 
purpofes of life our own fenfes, and even the credible 
teftimony of others, give us in moft cafes the higheft 
degree of certainty, phyfical and moral. 

IV. I have already had occafion to touch on the 
Jiiclian metaphyfics of tuitural bodies, according to 
the moft celebrated of the jdfialic fchools, from which 
the Pythagoreans are fu[>pofed to have borrowed 
many of their opinions ; and, as we learn from 
Cicero, that the old foges of Europe had an idea of 
cenhipetul force, and a principle of univerfal gravita- 
tion (which they never indeed attempted to deraon- 
flrate) fo I can venture to aflirm, w'ithout meaning to 
pluck a leaf from the never-fading laurels of our 
immortal Nowton, that the whole of his theology, 
and part of his philofophy, may be found in the Ve- 
das, and even in the works- of the Sftfs. The mojl 
fuhtil fpirit, which he fiifpedled to pervade natural 
bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to caufe at- 
tradlion and repulfion j the emiffion, reflexion, and 
refradlion of light ; cledlricity, calefadion, fenfation, 
and mufcular motion, is deferibed by the Hindus as a 
fifth element, endued with thofe very powers ; and 
the Vidas abound with allufions to a force univer- 
fally attradive, which they chiefly aferibe to the 
Sun, theqee called Aditya, or the Attradlor : a name 
defigned by the mythologifts to mean the Child of 
the Goddefs Aditi ; but the moft wonderful pafTage 
on the theory of aitradion, occurs in the charming 
allegorical poem of Shirin and Ferhdd, or the 
Divine Sprit and a human foul difiuterefledly pious : 
a work which, from the firft verle to the laft, is a 
blaze of religious and poetical fire. The whole 
paflage appears to me fo curious, that I make no 
apology for giving you a faithful tranflation of it : 
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There is a ftrong propcnfity which dances through 
every atom, and attrafts the minureft panicle to 
fome particular objedl. Search this univei fe from 
its bafe to its fummit, from hre to air, fiom water 
to earth, from all below the Moon to all above 
“ the celeftial fpheres, and thou wilt not find a cor- 
purcle deftitute of that natural attradlability ; the 
very point of the firft thread, in this apparently 
** tangled fkein, is no other than fuch a principle of 
** attradion ; and all principles befide are void of 
a real bafis : from fuch a propenfity arifcs every 
** motion perceived in heavenly, or in terrellrial 
** bodies : it is a difpofition to be attraded, which 
taught hard flecl to ru(h from its place and rivet 
itfelf on the magnet : it is the fame difpofition 
which impels the light draw to attach itfelf firmly 
on amber : it is this quality which gives every 
fubflance in nature a tendency toward another, 
“ and an inclination forcibly direded to a determi- 
** nate point.” Thefe notions are vague, indeed, 
and unfatisfadory ; but permit me to afic, whether the 
iaft paragraph of AV«’/o»’s incomparable work goes 
much farther ? and whether any fubfequent experi- 
ments have thrown light on a fubjed lo abftrufe and 
obfeure ? That the fublime aftronomy and exquf- 
fitely beautiful geometry with which that work is il- 
lumined, fliould in any degree be approached by the 
Mathematicians of while of all Eunfeatis who 
ever lived, Archmede^ alone was capable of emu- 
'ating then4, would be a vain expedationj but 
we muft fufpend our opinion of hui'ian ailronomical 
Jcnowledge till the 8urya /Suldhdnla lhall appear in 
our own language, and even then (to adopt a phrafe 
of Cicero) our greedy and capacious ears will by no 
means be fatisfied ; for, in order to complete an hif- 
torical account of genuine Hindu aftronomy, we 
mquire verbal tranflations of at leaft three other 
^(infirit books j of tlte treatife of Varajara for 
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the firfl age of Indicm fcience ; of that by Var&ha, 
with the copious comment of his verj' learned fon, 
for the middle age; and of thofe written by Bha- 
fcara for times comparatively modern. The va- 
luable and now accelfible works of the laft menti- 
oned philofopher, contain alfo an unlverfal, or fped- 
ojis arithmetic, w'ith one chapter at leaft in geo- 
metry ; nor Vv'onld it, furely, be difficult , to pro- 
core, through our fevcral refdents t^’ith the Vtjhvoi 
and with Scmlhyiif the older books on algebra, 
which Bhi/Jcara mentions, and on which Mr. 
iJin'js would juftly let a very high value ; but the 
S.iiifn-il work, from which wc might expedt the 
moil ample and important information, is entitled 
CJiihrddcrfa, or a llevu of Geo7nf1rical Knowledge^ 
and was compiled in a very large volume by order 
of the illufliious Jcivafitdia, comprifing all that 
remains on that fciencc in the lacred language of 
India : it was infpcdled in the weft by a Bandit now 
in the fervice of Lieutenant Ji'ilford, and might, I 
am perluadccl, be purchaled at Jetyanagar, w'herc 
Colonel Polier had permiffion from the Raja ro 
buy the four Pedas themlclves. Thus have I an- 
fwered, to the beft of my power, the three firft; 
queftions obligingly tranimitted to us by Profeffor 
Playfair , — ^Vhether the Hindus have books in San- 
ferit expreffly on geometry ? Whether they have any 
fuch on arithmetic ? and. Whether a tranflation of 
the Surya Siddhdnta be not the great diftderatum on 
the fubjedt of Indian aftronomy ? To his three laft 
queftions, — Whether an accurate fummary account of 
all the Simfcrit works on that fubjedt ? A delineation 
of the Indian celeftial fplieve, with corredt remarks 
on it ? and, A defeription of the aftfonomical inftru- 
ments ufed by the ancient Hindus, would not feve- 
rally be of great utility ? we cannot but anfwer in 
the affirmative, provided that the utmoft critical 
fagacity were applied in diftinguilhing fuch workj 
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conftellations, and inftrumcnts, as are clearly of 
Indian origin, from fuch as were introduced into this 
country by Mufelman aflronomcrs from Tartarv and 
Pcrjluy or in later days by mathematicians from 

V. From all the properties of man and of na- 
ture, from all the Tarions branches of Icience, from 
all the dedudions of human rcafon, the general co- 
rollary, admitted by Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars, by 
Terjians, and by Chinefe, is the fupremacy of an all- 
creating and all-preferving Spirit, infinitely wife, 
good, and f>owerful, but infinitely removed from the 
comprehenfion of his moft exalted creatures j nor 
are there in any language (the ancient Hebrew al- 
iva 5 's excepted) more pious and fublime addrefles to 
the Being of beings, more fplendid enumerations of 
his attributes, or more beautiful deferiptions of his 
vifible works, than in Arabic, Yerfian, and ^anferit, 
ePpecially in the Koran, the introdu6tions of the 
poems of Sadi, f^izanii, and Fir dans' t, the four 
Tidds and many parts of the numeroi;s Pur 'anas : but 
fupplication and praife would not fatisfy the bound- 
Icfs imagination of the Pedant's and Srfi theologifls, 
who, blending uncertain rnetaphyfics with un- 
doubted principles of religion, have prefumed to 
reafon confidently on the very nature and elfence 
of the divine fpirit, and afferted in a very remote 
age, what multitudes of Hindus and Mujfclmans 
affert at this hour, that all fpirit is homogeneous ; 
that the fpirit of God is in kind the fame with that 
of man, though differing from it infinitely in degree j 
and that, as material fubttance is mere illulion, 
there exitfs in this univerfe only one generic fpiri- 
tual fubftance, the foie primary caufe, efficient, 
fiibftantial, and formal of all lecondary caufes and 
of all appearances whatever, but endued, in its high- 
degree, with a fublime providential vyifdo.tn. 
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.and proceeding by ways incomprehenfiblc to the 
Ipirits which emane from it : an opinion which 
Gi'fdma never taught, and which we have no au- 
thority to believe, but which, as it is grounded on 
the doftrine of an immaterial Creator fupremely 
wife, and a conftant Preferver fupremely benevo- 
lent, differs as widely from the pantheifm of Spin- 
oza and Tolatul as the affirmation of a propolition 
differs from ihc ncgociation of it ; though the laft- 
named profeffor of that vifane fh'ilofophy had the 
balenefs to conceal his meaning under the veiy 
words of Saint Vaul, which are cited by AW- 
tnH for a purpofe totally different, and has even 
iifed a phrafe which occurs, indeed, in the Veda, 
but in a fenfe diametrically oppofite to that which 
lie would have given it. The palfage to which I 
allude, is in a fpeech of Vanaui to his fon, where 
he fa)s, “ That Ipirit, from which thefe created 
“ beings proceed ■, ilirough which, having proceeded 
“ from it, they live ; toward which they tend, and 
“ in which they arc ultimately abforbed, — that fpirit 
“ lludy to know ; that fpirit is the Great One.” 

The fubjeiff of this difconrfe, Gentlemen, is in- 
cxhauftible : it has been my endeavour to lay as 
much on it as pofliblc in the feweft words; and, at 
the beginning of next year, 1 hope to dole ihelc 
general difquifitions with topics mcafurelcfs in ex- 
tent, but id's abilrufe than that which has this day 
been difewffad ; and better adapted to die gaiety 
which feems to have prevailed in the learned ban- 
quets of the Greeks, and which ought furcly to 
prevail in every lympofiac alfembly. 
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I F I liad confukcd my competency only, for the 
ftation which your clioice has conferred upon me, 

I muit, without helitation, have declined the honour 
of being the Prcfident of this Society j and although I 
moft cheerfully accept your invitation, with every 
inclination to affilt, as far as my abilities extend, in 
promoting the laud.u'le views of our alibciation, I 
muft flill retain the conicioulncfs of thofe difcpiali- 
fications, which you have been plcafcd to overlook. 

It was lately our boafl to pofl'efs a l^refident, 
whole name, talents, and character, would have been 
honourable to any inllitution ; it is now our misfor- 
tune to lament, that Sir J! tliuim Jojies cxifts but 
ill the afl'ebtions of his friends, and in the efleem, 
veneration, and regret of all. 

I cannot, I flatter myfelf, offer a more grateful 
tribute to the Society, than by making his charader 



the fubje<5l of my firfl adcirefs to you ; and if in the 
delineation of it, fondnefs or affeftion for the man 
ftiould appear blended with my reverence for his 
genius and abilities, in the fympathy of your feelings 
1 lhall find ifiy apology. 

To define, with accuracy, the tariety, value, and 
extent of his literary attainments, requires more 
learning than 1 pretend to polfefs j and I am there- 
fore to Iblicit your indulgence for an imperfecl Iketch, 
rather than expect yoiii ap[)robation for a complete 
defcription, of the talents and knowledge of your late 
and lamented Preiiclciri. 

I fliall begin v\iih mentioning his wonderful ca- 
pacity for the acquilition of languages, which haS 
never been Excelled. In and Roman litera- 

ture, his early proficiency was the fubjedt of admi- 
ration and applaule ; and knowledge of whatever 
nature, once obtained by him, was ever afterwards 
jtrogreffive. I'he more elegant dialef^ts of modem 
Europe, the French, the Upamjh, and the Italian, 
he fpoke and wrote with the greatell fluency and pre- 
cifion ; and the German and Vortnguefe were familiar 
to him. At an early pei iod of life his application to 
oriental literature commenced : he fiudied the He- 
■^rew with eafe and fin cels ; and many of the moft 
learned jlfiutics have the candour to avow, that his. 
knowledge of jiralnc and Vcrjlan was as accurate 
and extenfive as their own ; he was alfo converfant 
in the Turkljh idiom; and the Chinefe had even at- 
tradfed his notice fo far, as to induce hiip to learn the 
radical charadters of that language, with a view per- 
haps to further improvements. It was to beexpedfed, 
after his arrival in JnJia, that he would eagerly em- 
brace the opportunity of making himfclf mafter of 
the Shanferit ; and the moft enlightened profeffors of 
Uie doctrines of Biahrnu, confefs, with pride, der 
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light, and fdrprize, that his knowledge of their facred 
dialed was moit critically coired and profound. The 
Pandits, who were in the habit of attending him, when 
I faw them after his death, at a public Durbar, could 
neither fupprefs their tears for his lofs, nor find terras 
to exprefs their admiration at the wonderful progrefs 
he had made in their fcienccs. 

Before the expiration of his tvventy-fecond year, 
he had completed his Commentaries on the Poetry 
of the Aftalirs, although a confiderable time after- 
wards elapfed before their publication ; and this 
Work, if no other monument of his labours exilted, 
would at once furnifli proofs of his confummate fkill 
in the oriental dialefts, of his proficiency in thofe of 
Home and (irore, of laftc and erudition far beyond his 
\ears, and of taknts and application without example. 

But the judgment of Sir JllUiajn Jones was too 
difeerning to confider language in any other light 
than as the key of fcieace ; and he would have def- 
pilcd the reputation of a mere linguift. Knowledge 
and truth were the obje<ns of all his ftudics, and his 
ambition was to be ufcftil to mankind. With thefe 
views, he extended his rd’earches to all languages, 
nations, and times. 

Such were the motives that induced him to pro- 
pofe to the government of this country, what he 
juftly denominated .i work of national utility and im- 
portance } the ct'mpihtion of a copious Digcfl of 
Hindu and Mahonimedan Lllaw, from Shanfcrit and 
Arabic originals, with an oflfer of his fervices to fu- 
perinfend the compilation, and with a promife to 
tranllate it. He had forefeen, previous to his depar- 
ture from Europe, that without the aid of fuch a work, 
the wife and benevolent intentions of the legiflature of 
Great Britain, in leaving, to a certain extent, the na- 
VOL. IV. N 
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lives of thefe provinces in pofleffion of their own 
laws, could not be completely fulfilled ; and his expe- 
rience, after a Ihort refidence in India, confirmed 
what his fagacity had anticipated, that without prin- 
ciples to refer to, in a language familiar to the judges 
of the courts, adjudications amongft the natives muft 
too often be fubjed to an uncertain and erroneous ex- 
pofition, or wilful miiinterpretation of their laws. 

To the fuperintcnJcncc of this work, which w'as 
immediately undertaken at his I'uggcftion, he affi- 
duoufly devoted thofe hours which he could fparc 
Irom his profeflional duties. After tracing the plan 
of the digeft, he preferibed its arrangement and mode 
of execution, and i'electcd from the moft learned 
JItndus and Muhommedans fit perfons for the talk ol 
compiling it. Flattered by his attention, and encou- 
raged by his applaufe, the randits prolecuted their la- 
bours with cheerful zeal, to a latisfadlory conclufion. 
The Mnluvec^ have alfo nearly finilhed their portion of 
the vvorkj but we mull ever regret that the promifed 
tranllation, as well as the meditated preliminary dif- 
fertation, have been frullrated by that decree which fo 
often intercepts the performance of human purpofes. 

During tiic courfc of this comipilation, and as 
an auxiliary to it, he was led to Itudy the works of 
^lenu, reputed by the Hindus to be the oldeft and 
holiefl of Icgillators ; and finding them to comprize 
a fyftem of religious and civil duties, and of law in 
all its branches, fo comprehenfivc and minutely 
exact, that it might be oonfidered as the inftitutes of 
Hindu law, he prefented a tranllation of them to the 
Government of Bengal. During the lame period, 
deeming no labour cxceffive or fuperfluous that 
tended, in any refpedt, to promote the welfare or hap- 
pinefs of mankind, he gave the public an Englijh vei- 
fion of the Arabic text of the Sirajiyyahf or ilii;/* 



hofnme'Jau Lavs? of Inheritance, With a Contl'mentary.; 
He had already publilhed in England, a tranflation 
of a trad op the fame fubjed, by another Mahom- 
medanlmytr, containing, as his own words exprefs, 
a lively and elegant epitome of the Law of Inheritance, 
according to 7jaid. 

To thefe learned and important works, fo far out of 
the road of amufement, nothing could have engaged 
his application but that dcfire which he ever profeli'ed, 
of rendering his knowledge ufeful to his own nation, 
arid beneficial to the inhabitants of thefe provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order of 
their publication, I (hail briefly recapitulate his other 
performances in Afuil'ic Literature, as far as my 
knowledge and recolledion of them extend. 

The vanity and petulence of AnquHil du Perron, 
with his illiberal refledions on fome of the 
learned Members of the Univerfity of Oxford, ex- 
torted from him a letter in the French language, 
which has been admired for accurate criticifm, juft 
flitire, and elegant compolition. A regard for the 
literary reputation of his country, induced him to 
tranflate from a Perfum original into French, the Life 
of Nadir Shah, that it might not be carried out 
of England, with a refledion that no perfon had 
been found in the Erittjh dominions capable of trarifl- 
lating it. The ftudents of Perfum literature muft 
ever be grateful to him for a grammar of that lan- 
guage, in which he has Ihewn the poflibility of 
combining tafte and elegance with the precifion 
of a grammarian j and every admirer of Arabic poe- 
try muft acknowledge his obligations to him for an 
F.ngl’ijh verfion of the feven celebrated poems, fo 
well known by the name of Moallakat, from the dif- 
tihdion to which their excellence had entitled them 
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of being fufpended in the temple of Mecca. I fhould 
fcarccly think it of importance to mention, that he 
did not difdain the office of Editor of a Shanjcrit and 
Perfian work, if it did not afford me an opportunity 
of adding, that the latter was publilhed at his own 
expence, and was fold for the benefit of inlolvent 
debtors. A fimHar application was made of the pro- 
duce of the Sirajiyyuh. 

Of his lighter produdions, the elegant amufe- 
raents of his leifure hours, comprehending hymns 
on the Hindu mythology ; poems, confifting chiefly 
of iranflations from the ylfuitic languages ; and the 
verfion of Sacotnala, an ancient Indian drama, — 
it would be unbecoming to fpeak in a ftyle of im- 
portance which he did not himfelf annex to them. 
They flicw the aftivity of a vigorous mind, its fer- 
tility, its genius, and its talle. Nor fhall I particu- 
larly dwell on the difcourl'es addrefled to this Society, 
which we have all perufed or heard, or on the other 
learned and interefling <liflertations, which form fo 
large and valuable a portion of the records of our rc- 
(earches; let us lament that the fpirit which didated 
them is to us extind; and that the voice to which 
we liflened with improvement and rapture, will be 
heard by us no more. 

But I cannot pafs over a paper, which has fallen 
into my polieffion fince his demile, in the hand- 
writing of Sir IJiUiatn Jones himfelf, entitled Deji- 
derata, as more explanatory than any thing I can 
fay of the comprehenfive views of his enlightened 
mind. It contains, as a perufal of it will (hew, 
whatever is moft curious, important, and attainable, 
in the fciences and hiftories of hiduiy Jrahiu^ Chinas 
and Tartars ; fubjeds which he had already moft 
amply difeufled in the difquifitions which he laid be- 
fore the Society. 



DESIDERATA 


INDIA. 

I. 

The Ancient Geography of India, '&c. from the 
Turdnas 

II. 

A Botanical Defcription of Indian Plants, from the 
Cdjhas, &c. 

III. 


A Grammar of the Sanfcrit Language, from Pd- 
nmi, &c. 


IV. 


A Didionary of ^^Sanfcrit Language, from thirty- 
two original Vocabularies and Kirudu 

V. 


On the Ancient Mullc of the Indians. 

VI. 

On the Medical Subftances of India, and the Indian 
Art of Medicine. 


VII. 


On the Philofophy of the Ancient Indians. 

VIII. 

A Tranllation of the Vida. 

IX. 

On Ancient Indian Geometry, Aftronomy* and 
Algebra. 

X. 

A Tranllation of the Pur anas. 



XI. 

Tranflatipns of the ^lahabharat Rdmayan. 

XII. 

On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. 

XIII. 

On the Indian ConBeilalions^ with their Mythology, 
from the Furdnas. 

XIV. 

The Hiftory of India before the Mahommedan Con- 
queft. From the Sanfcrit-Cajknnr Hiftories. 

ARABIA. 

XV. 

The Hiflory of Ardlna before Muhammcd. 

XVI. 

A Tranflation of the Ilam-ifa. 

XVII. 

A Tranflation of Ilarhi. 

XVIII. 

A Tranflation of the Fdchatid Khulafa 
Of the Cafiahn 


PERSIA. 

XIX. 

The Hiftory of Per^a, from Authorities in Sanferif, 
Arabic, Greek, Turkijh, Ferfian, ancient §nd mo- 
dern, ^ 

firdaufdS’Khofrau ndma, 

XX. 

The five Poems of Ni%ami, tranflated in profc. 

^ Diftioimy of pure Ferfian, Jehangire. 



CHINA. 

XXL 

A Tranflatlon of the Shi- dug. 

XXII. 

The Text of Can-fu-tju verbally trartflate4. 

TARTARY. 

XXIII. 

A Hiftory of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the 
Moguls and Othmans, from the Turkijh and Perjian. 

We are not authorized to conclude that he had 
himfclf formed a determination to complete the works 
which his genius and knowledge had thus flcetched ; 
the talk feems to require a period beyond the 
probable duration of any human life j but w'e who 
had the happinefs to know Sir Williavi Jones, who 
were witnefl'es of his indefatigable perfeverance in the 
purfuit of knowledge, and of his ardour to accom- 
plifli whatever he deemed important, who faw the 
extent of his intellectual powers, his wonderful attain- 
ments in literature and fcience, and the facility with 
which all his compofitions were made, cannot doubt, 
if it had pleafed Providence to protratl the date of 
his exiftence, that he would have ably executed much 
of what he had fo extenfively planned. 

1 have hitherto principally confined my difeourfe 
to the purfuits of our late Prefident, in oriental lite- 
rature, which, from their extent, might appear to 
have occupied all his time ; but they neither preclqd* 
ed his attention to profeflional ftudies, nor to fcience 
in general. Amongft his publications in Eurape, 
in polite literature, exclufivc of various compofipops 
in profe and verfe, I find a tranflauon of the Speeches 
of Ifaus, with a learned comment ; and in law, an 
hifl'ay on the Law of Bailments. Upon the fubjeft of 
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this laft work, I cannot deny myfelf the gratification 
of quoting the fentiments of a celebrated hiflorian 
** Sir Wtlliam Jones has given an ingenious and ra» 
tional Efl'ay on the Law of Bailments. He is per- 
haps the only lawyer equally converfant with the 
“ year-boolcs of Wejlminjler, the Commentaries of 
“ Ulphtn, the Attic Pleadings of Ificns, and the 
“ Sentences of Arahuin and ferfian Cadhis” 

His profeflional ftudies did not commence before 
his tvventy-fecond year ; and I have his own authority 
for afferting, that the firft book of En^Ujh jurifpru- 
dence which he ever ftqdied, was Furlij'ciie\ Effay, 
in Praile of the Laws of En^and. 

Of the ability and confeientious integrity with which 
lie difeharged the funftions of a Magiftrate, and the 
duties of a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
in this fettlement, the public voice and public regret 
bear ample and merited teflimony. The fame pene- 
tration which marked his fcientific refcarches, diftin- 
gtiiflied his legal inveftigatiotis and decilions ; and he 
deemed no inquiries burthenfome which had for their 
objedt fubftantial jufticc under the rules of law. 

His addrelTes to the jurors are no lefs diflinguiflicd 
for philanthropy and liberality of fentiment, than for 
juft expofitions of the law, pcrfpicuity and elegance 
of didlion j and his oratory was as captivating as his 
•irguments were convincing. 

In an epilogue to his Commentaries on Afial'ic Po- 
etry, he bids farewell to polite literature, w'lthoiit le- 
linqqilbing his afi'edllon for it j and concludes with 
an intimation of his intention to ftudy law, exprefled 
in a wilh which we now know to have been prophetic, 

^lihi fit oro., non inutilis toga, 

Eec mdffct la lingua, nec turpts manus ! 
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I have already enumerated attainments and works 
which, from their diverfity and extent, feem far be- 
yond the capacity of the moft enlarged minds ; but 
the catalogue may yet be augmented. ' J'o a proficiency 
in the languages of Greece, Home, and Afia, be added 
the knowledge of the philofophy of thofe countries, 
and of every thing curious and valuable that had been 
taught in them. The doctrines of the Academy 
the Lyceum, or the Porlica, were not more familiar to 
him than the tenets of the Vedas, the myfticifm of 
the Sufis, or the religion of the ancient Persians-, and 
vvhilft with a kindred genius he perufed with rapture 
the heroic, ly'ric, or moial compofitions of the moft 
renowned poets of Greece, Rome, and Afia, he could 
turn with equal delight and knowledge to the fublimc 
fpeculacions, or mathematical calculations of Bar- 
row and Nezvton. With them alio he profelfed his 
conviction of the truth of the Clirifiian religion ; 
and he juftly deemed it no inconfiderable advantage 
that his refearches had corroborated the multiplied 
evidence of revelation, by confirming the ]\Iofaic ac- 
count of the primitive world. Wc all recoiled, and 
can refer to the following fentiments in his Eighth 
Anniverfary Difeourfe. 

“ Theological inquiries are no part of my pre- 
fent fubjed ; but 1 cannot refrain from adding, 
“ that the colledion of trads, which we call from 
their excellence the Scriptures, contain independ- 
“ cntly of a divine origin, more true fublimity, 
“ more exquilite beauty, purer morality, more im- 
“ portant hiftory, and finer ftrains both of poetry and 
“ eloquence, than could be colleded within the fame 
compafs from all other books that were ever com- 
“ pofed in any age, or in any idiom. The two 
parts, of which the feriptures conlift, are conneded 
“ by a chain of compofitions, v\ hich bear no refem- 
“ blance in form or ftyle to any that can be produced 
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“ from the (lores of Grecian, Indian, Perjian, or ev'cn 
♦* Arahian learning. The antiquity of thofe compo- 
** fitions no man doubts, and the unrcfliained appli- 
•* cation of them to events long llibfeqiient to their 

publication, is a folid ground of belief that tliey 

were genuine predictions, and conlequcntly infpirtd.’* 

There were, in truth, few fcicnccs in which he 
Jiad not acquired confidcrable proficiency ■, '< oft 
his knowledge was profound. The theory of lu iic 
was familiar to him, nor had he ncglecfcd to maKc 
himfelf acquainted with the intcrefling difeoveries 
lately made in Chcmiflry; and I have heard nim 
affert, that his admiration of the ftruclnre of the hu- 
man frame, had induced him to attend for a (cafon 
to a courfe of anatomical leclurcs, delivered by his 
friend the celebrated linnler. 

His laft and favourite purfuit was the ftudy of 
Botany, which he originally began under the confine- 
ment of a fevere and lingering diiorder ; which, with 
jiioft minds, would have proved a difquahfication 
from any application. It conftituted the principal 
amufement of his leifurc hours. In the arrangements 
of X/w/j'Kr he difeovered fyftcm, truth, and fciencc, 
which ncv'cr failed to captivate and engage his atten- 
tion ; and, from the proofs which he has exhibited 
of his progrefs in Rotanv, we may conclude that he 
w ould have extended the difeoveries in that fcience. 
The laft compofiiion wliich he read in this Society, 
was a defeription of feleCt Indian plants : and I hope 
his Executors will allow us to fulfil his intention of 
publilhing it in a number of our Refearches. 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluoiis to en- 
quire, by what arts or method he was enabled to at- 
tain to a degree of knowledge, almofl univerfal, anci 
apparently beyond the powers of man, during a life 
^nie exceeding forty-feven years. 
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The faculties of his mint!, by nature vigorous, 
were improved by conftant exercife : and his melnory, 
by habitual praftice, had acquired a capacity of re- 
taining whatever had once been imprefled upon it. 
To an unextinguiflied ardour for univerfal know- 
ledge, he joined a perfeverance in the purfnit of it, 
which fubdued all obtlacles ; his ftudies began with 
the dawn, and, during the intermiffions of profit 
lional duties, were continued throug’.out the day; 
reflection and meditation ftrengthened and confirmed 
what induftry and inveftigation had accumulated. 
It was a fixed principle with him, from which he 
never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred by any 
difficulties that were furmountable, from profecuting 
to a fucccfsful termination what he had once deli- 
berately undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly to have 
enabled him to employ his talents fo much to his 
own and the public advantage, was the regular allot- 
ment of his time to particular occupations, and a 
fcrupulous adherence to the difliibution which he 
had fixed ; hence, all his ftudies were purfued with- 
out interruption or confufion : nor can 1 here omit re- 
marking, what may probably have attrafted your ob- 
fervation as well as mine, the candour and compla- 
cency with which he gave his attention to all perfons, 
of whatever quality, talents, or education: hejuftly 
concluded that curious or important information might 
be gained even from the illiterate ; and wherever iC 
was to be obtained, he fought and feized it. 

Of the private and focial virtues of our lamented 
Prefident, our hearts are the beft records. To you 
who knew him, it cannot be necelfary for me to expa- 
tiate on the independence of his integrity, his hu- 
manity, probity, or benevolence, which every living 
^reature participated ; on the affability of his conver- 
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fation and manners, or his niodeft unaflliming deport- 
ment; nor need I remark that he was totally free from 
pedantry, as well as from arrogance and felf-fufficiency, 
which fometimes accompany and difgrace the great- 
eft abilities : his prefence was the delight of every fo- 
ciety, which his converfation exhilarated and im- 
proved ; and the public have not only to lament the 
lofs of his talents and abilities, but that of his example. 

To him, as the Founder of our Inftiiution, and 
whilft he lived its firmeft fupport, our reverence is 
moie particularly due : inftrufted, animated, and en- 
couraged by him, genius was called forth into exer- 
tion, and modeft merit was excited to diftinguifh 
itlelf. Anxious for the reputation of the Society, he 
M'as indefatigable in his own endeavours to promote 
it, whilft he cheerfully affifted ihofe of others. In 
lofing him, we have not only been deprived of our 
brighteft ornament, but of a guide and patron, on 
whofe inftrudlions, judgment, and candour, we could 
implicitly rely. 

But it will, I truft, be long, very long, before the 
remembrance of his virtues, his genius, and abilities, 
lofe that influence over the Members of this Society 
which his living example had maintained ; and if, 
previous to his demife, he had been alked, by what 
poftliumous honours or attentions we could beft fliew 
viur refpedt for his memory, I may venture to afl'ert 
he would have replied, “ by exerting j'ourfelvcs to fup- 
port the credit of the Society applying to it, perhaps, 
the dying wilh of Father Paul, “ Kfto perpetua.” 
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A 

TREATISE ON THE BAROMETER. 


BY FRANCIS BALFOUR, ESQ^ 


1 . 

I N a T reatife* puhliflied at this place a few weeks ago, 
on Sol-Lunar Influence in Fevers, I have endea- 
voured to Ihcw, “ 'I'hat all Fevers are liable to certain 
(liurraii and jcpievary '^ revola'ions i and that ihefe re- 
volutions arc umfonnly and conjianlly cotmedled with 
fxed periods of time. 


II. 

Having ellabliflied this propofitiort (i.) it was na- 
tural to fuppofe that the power or influence which 
IS capable of pr()ducing thefe very remarkable and 
jiitercfHng revolutions on the human conftitution, 
at certain intervais, did not exert itl'elf without ef- 
fecting, at liie lame rime, fome correfponding pe- 
riodical change in the flate ot that element in which 
xvc conflantly exill ; and in v.fhich all the operations of 
hie and nature are carried on. 

Other ncoeflliry avocations having hitherto pre- 
vented me from being able to make thole experi- 
ments myfelt that are rccpiired for deciding on this 


Thar ii, to hy, changes happening aftei an interval of levea 
oi right tbj's. 
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queftion, I applied to Mr. Farquhar, who, I uncler- 
ftood, had paid Ibtiie attention to this fubjeft ; and 
was fiivourcd with the tollowing very obliging and 
inftrudive letter ; 

TO DOCTOR BALIOUR; 


HEAR SIR, 

“ You likewife defirt me t6 give you fome ac- 
count of the- ifgiilar ilmrijal variations of the Baro- 
meter which take place in this country ; and which j 
I faid, I conceived to be peculiar to tropical climates, 
from the otherwife unaccountable filence of every 
author whofe work I had been able to confult oa 
the liibjeet. The firfl intimation of this was fro'ni 
Mr. IJcfiry who informed me that he bad ob- 

ferved the Mercury to rife every night til) about 
eleven o’clock, when it became ftationary. 1 imme- 
diately repeated his obfervations, and found that the 
fatt was certain ; but that there w.is likewife another 
diurnal variation, which had efcaped his notice. Af- 
ter numerous oblervations, at all hours during the 
day and night, I found that the Mercury is fubjeft 
to the following variations, with the utmolt degree of 
regularity, throughout the whole year. From fix 
in the morning till between feven and eight, it is lla- 
tionary ; it then riles till nine, fornetimes, though 
•arely, till ten, when it rcmaiivc fhitionary till noon j 
it then defeends, and is lowcll at three,- and con- 
tinues llationary till eight ; when it begins to rife, 
and continues till eleven, .and is then at the lame 
height that it was at nine in the morning. 

On relating the above obfervations to the late Co- 
lonel Pearce, an indefatigable and rigidly accurate 
obterver, and who had devoted much time and at- 
tention to Barometrical purfuits, he was fiirprifed that 
fuch regular variations of the Mercury fliould have 
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efcaped his obfervation : but fome time after, with 
great candour acknowledged the certainty of the fad, 
and framed an hypothcfis to account for it; which you 
will probably be able to obtain on an apidication to 
Captain G'/vtr. 

To me the phenomena appear inexplicable to ani 
hypothcfis that 1 can think of. The periods are evi- 
dently coirneded with the earth’s diurnal motion ; and, 
if he had not a fatellite, might be eafily explained by 
the atmofphcrical tides caufed by the fun. But when 
wc find that the Barometer is not, in the leafl; obfcrv- 
ablc degree, aftefted by the moon’s paflage over the 
meridian, or by the united adion of the fun and moon 
at the fyzygies, wc have abfolute proof that this can- 
not be the caufc ; neither can the expanfion of the 
Meivuiy, being dircclly oppnfite to the phenomena, 
the greatefi; degree of heat taking place at three o'clock, 
when the Mercury is lovvcft- 

^^'ith refped to the influence of the moon on the 
atmolpherc, I was perfei'lly fatisfied while in Bcrrlwouif 
that the cold feafon let in at the fyzygies only; and that 
there was always a confiderable increafe of cold at every 
return of them. Bur at the old powder. works near 
Cdlcutta, 1 oblcrved the greatell degree of cold to 
happen fometimes at the quadVaturcs. Being, liow- 
cver, at tliat time much engaged in other purfuiis, f 
did not attend to the circumtiince of the moon’s 
id'folule (i'lftann:, though of die ntmoft coiifeijuence 
in all calculations of the heiyiiis of the tide, to which 
the variations of the liaLo <■: tiic atmolphere, occa- 
fioned by the attradion of the fun and moon, muft be 
analogous. And yet this tact, important as it is to 
every fea- faring peilbn, elpecially in river-navigation,, 
as well as to Ihip-builders, for prediding the higheft 
fpring-tides, feems to be totally unknown to the ge- 
nerality of thefe perfons; nor is it furprifing, as it is 
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not taken notice of in any treatife on navigation that 
J have met with. But M. De la Lat^e (Aftro- 
nomy, vol. iii. p. 6e6) fhews, that if the moon's 
mean force to taife the waters of the ocean be two and 
a half, her greateft force when apogee, will be three } 
and her leaft when perigee, two: a difference fuffi- 
cient to account for the tides at the quadratures 
being fometimes nearly as high as thofe at the f)- 
zygies: a circumilance which w'as afeertained by part 
of a committee iiifiituted for examining plans for 
new powder-works at the Old Fort Ghaut ; where 
Hakes had been driven, on purpofe to find the rife of 
the tide. M. I)e la Laade confirms the theory 
by many obfervations, made with great accuracy in 
fomc of the ports of France (Supplement, vol. iv.) ; 
and 1 can vouch for the faft by numerous meafures 
of the hcielits of the tide, both at the old and new 
powder-works. But you may eafily latisfy yourfclf of 
the fa(5t, by obferving the height of a few tides at 
Champaul Gaut, when you will find, invariably, 
that every great parallax of the moon, at the fyzvgies, 
is attended with a very high tide and firong borej 
and Tice Terfa. 1 have not been able to obferve 
that the moon’s declination, notwithllanding what you 
may have heard from other quarters, has any percep- 
tible efftifl on the tides. 

T have been the more particular on this fubjtft, as 
1 have heard it made an iinanfwciable cbjtftion to 
your l)H;em, that the fit 11 attacks of intermittent fever 
do ha[)pcn at the quadratures as well as the fyzygiesj 
and that relaples do likewiie happen at the quadra- 
tures. Now, Ibould } oil meet with any fuch cafes, 
the above obfervations may perhaps tend to reconcile 
them to your fyllem, &c. 

John Farqhiiar. 

Banky Bazar, izih Fei. 1794 . 
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III. . 

Although in this letter Mr. Tarquhar defcribcs 
in the Barometer only three different diurnal pe- 
riods of riling and falling, I could not help fufpedl:- 
ing that there mult likevvife be 2 . fourth, which had 
efcaped his notice ; and that I (hould be able to dif- 
cover a periodical falling alfo in the ftate of the 
mercury, between eleven at night and fix in the 
morning, analogous to that which he had obferved 
between eleven at mid-day and fix in the evening. 
Accordingly, by keeping myfelf awake, and conti- 
nuing my obfervations during the night, I haye now 
the latisfadion to be affured that my anticipation of 
the revolution 1 expeded to difeover, was perfedtly 
juft. 


IV. 

With a view of afeertaining the progrefs of thele 
four different revolutions by perfonal obfervation, 1 
impofed upon myfelf the talk of obferving and re* 
cording the changes of the Barometer, as far I waE 
able, every half-hour, day and night, during the pe- 
riod of one complete lunation. 

The refult of this undertaking I have now the ho- 
nour to lay before the Society ; and if in matter or 
form it contains any thing worthy of their attention, 
or of a place amongft their Refearches, it will afford 
me a degree of fatisfaftion that will more than reward 
me for my labour. 


Voi. IV, 


Q 
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A TREATISE 


I. OF THE PERIODICAL DIURNAL CHANGES 

OF THE BAROMETER. 


THE DETAII, OF FACTS. 

V. 

The Detail of Fads is comprehended in the fol- 
lowing record of obfervations made on the Barometer, 
as regularly as I was able to perform it, every half- 
hour, both day and night, during the lunatio'^ winch 
intervened between the 3tft of March and the 29th 
of 1794. To thele I have added the ftate of 

the 'Thermometer and Windy with the appearance of 
Uie Iky. 

VL 

My obfervations of the Barometer were taken with 
fcrupulous exactnofs; and although the weighty hand 
of Heep has more than once deprived me of obferva- 
tions that I was juft about to make, and was aitxiousto 
record, 1 have never ventured to affume any probable 
ftate of the Mercury as an actual obfervation. 

VII. 

With refpeft to the Thermometer, although it was 
liable to fome inaccuracy, from my no. being able to 
preferve the apartment in which it was hung, uniform- 
ly open or fhut, yet, as the variations from this caufe 
were trifling, and never obfeured the tegular and pro- 
greflive rife and fall which it obferves at different pe- 
riods of the day, I conceive that my record is fufft- 
cicntly exad for enabling me to decide, with fafety, 
that the daily fluftuations which appeared in the Ba•^ 
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Tometer, were not connedted with the daily viciffitudes 
of heat and cold. 


viir. 

Although the ftate of the wind was not mealured 
by any inftrument, but eftitnated only grofsly by the 
effedt which it appeared to produce on the trees and 
other objedts around, ftill I conceive that I may alfo 
venture to determine on this ground, that the diurnal 
fludluation of the Mercury was not connedled with the 
ftate of the wind. 

In the column appropriated for recording the ftate 
of the wind. Number i reprefents a breeze capable 
of carrying on a (hip two or three miles in an hour ; 
Number z, a breeze capable of carrying on a (hip four 
or five miles ; and Number 3, a breeze capable of 
carrying on a (hip fix, feven, or eight miles. 

IX. 

Neither are the appearances of the Jky defined 
with much precifion or minutenefs j yet, upon th9 
defeription that I have given, I think I may pronounce 
with fufficient confidence, that they did not diredt 
or regulate the periodical diurnal fludtuation of the 
Barometer. 

By conceiving the wind, which in the month of 
ylpril is generally from fome point in the fouth, car- 
rying conftantly along with it, in the different degrees 
of velocity I have deferibed (VIII.) different pro- 
portions of light and heavy clouds, we may obtain a 
tolerably juft idea qf the appearance of the (ky at 
Calcutta during that month. 

To exprefs thefe different dates, we have employed 
ip the record the terms clears cloudy, and overcaji. 
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When few douds only appear, or none, which is fel* 
dom the cale this feaion, the {ky is faid to be c/ear i 
when the fun or ftars ftiine through a number of 
douds, the Iky is faid to be c/ou^ ; and when the 
fun or liars do not appear at ah, the iky is faid to be 
overcafi, 

5«f. B. As the record of obfer^ ations from which thefe negative 
proportions (VIl. VIII. IX.) refpfcling the ihermomefer^ the 
ftnte of the and afjiearance of the Jk^ are inferred, is volii* 

mi Oils, and would neceflarily exclude from this volume of the 
Rcfcarchcs matter that is much more iiHerefting, it has been 
confidercd fufficient for the object of this paper, to infeit only 
the oppolne ahftraft, or of the obfer\^tioa6 m^de on 

the Barometer. 


THE STATEMENT* 

XI. 

The furh of my obfervntions refpefling the four 
Periodical Diurnal Rtvoiuticus of the Barometer 
which 1 have deferibed, appears at r >.e view in the 
preceding Synoptical Arrangement, and when ilatod 
precifely in numbers, amounts to this : — 

\ft. That on every day of the thirty compre* 
bended in the Record, excepting one {a), the 
Barometer conftantly fell between ten at night 
and fix in the morning; and that progreilively, 
and without any intermediate rifmg, eifcepting in 
one inftance (^j. 

Rrf, That on every day of the thirty compre** 
bended on the Record, without one exception. 


{a) Between tbe aoth and 21ft— Synopfis, 
{Jh) Between thf sad and zjd— ditto. 
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llie Barometer conftantly rofe between fix and 
ten in the morning j and that progreffively, and 
without any intermediate falling, excepting ia 
two inftances (c) (J). 

^dy That on every day of the thirty compre- 
hended in the Record, without one exception, 
the Barometer conftantly fell between ten in the 
morning and fix in the evening ; and that pro- 
greffively, and without any intermediate rifing 
in any inftance. 

4/i, That on every day of the thirty compre- 
hended in the Record, excepting two [e) (/), 
the Barometer conftantly rofe between fix and 
ten in the evening ; and that progreffively, and 
without any intermediate falling in any inftance. 


THE INFERENCE. 

XII. 

From the preceding ftatement of the coincidences 
obferved in thcle four portions of the day, it appears 
that we may reafonably infer the following propofi- 
tions, hmited to Calcutta in the month of April 1 794. 

ijl. That, in the interval between ten at night 
and fix in the morning, there exifted a prroaning 
tendency in the Mercury to fall. 


(c) On the nth, 

(d) On the 23d, 
(f) On the 15th, 
if) Oii tjje aoth. 


Synopfis. 

— ditto. 

—ditto. 

—ditto. 


o 


3 


That^ in the interval between fir and ten in 
)the morning, there exifted a prevailing tendency 
in the Mercury to rife* 

^d. That, in the interval between ten in the morn- 
ing and fix in the evening, there exifted a pre<* 
vailing tendency in the Mercury lo fall. 

t^thi That, in the Interval between fix and ten 
in the evening, there exifted ei prevailing tendeucjt 
in the Mercury to rife. 

Thefe different prevailing tendencies to rife and 
fall periodically at certain times of the day and nighty 
neceffarily imply a proportionate correfponding caufe 
fufficient to produce them. But here we ftop, and 
venture to proceed no farther than to fay, with Mr. 
Farquhar, that they feem to be connefted with the 
diurnal revolutions of the planet which we inhabit. 

XIII. 

By an attentive examination of the Synopfis, it will 
appear that the general charafters of the tendencies 
which prevail at the different periods we have de. 
feribed, are liable, within their relpcdive limits, to 
feveral remarkable variations, viz. 

i: With TZ^OiX^X.othetimeofheginning to rife or fall. 

2. With regard to the time of ceafmg to rife or fall. 

3. With regard to the fleps or degrees by whicli the 

Mercuiy rifes or falls. 

4. With regard to the limits or .extremes to which it 

rifes or falls. 

Being under the neceffity of acknowledging our 
ignorance of the caufe which produces thefe prevail- 
ing tendencies ihemfelves, we can of courfe have no 
adequate idea or conception in iheoi y of the different 
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plrcumftanccs that are capable of producing the differ ■* 
cnt variatimis'fihxch appear in their general charadtcrj 
and our obfervations being much too limited to efla- 
blifh, cent LTning them, any thing like pradlical rules, 
we muft remain contenied for the prefent with point- 
ing them out as qu-ftiens which want invefligarion ; 
expreffing however a ftrong fufpicion that they arc 
not unconnedled with the relative pofitions of the 
Moon and the other planets. 


the application, 

XIV. 

At the time of digefting the ideas which I have 
delivered upon this fubjed, being polfelfed of no 
information but that which was communicated in 
Mr. Farquhar's letter, and what I obtained after- 
wards from my own obfervations, I did not conceive 
that I was authorized to extend the propofitions 
which I have advanced (XII.) refpedling thefe ten- 
dencies, beyond the limits of Calcuttu. By a note, 
however, which is juft now pointed out to me in 
Tiv. Mqfelefs very ingenious Treatifeon Tropical Dif- 
eales I have the fatisfadion to find that the 
very fame tendencies have been obferved to prevail 


{a) The Note referred to in Dr. Mofeky*% Treatife is this 
It has been oblervcd in thefe and more equatorial ftgion.s, that 
** though the Baiometer is ufelefsin indicating the variations the 
“ weather, it exhibits a phenomenon not a>rre6% afcertain .d in 
“ temperate climates ; v Inch is, that the M^rcuiy has two diurnal 
** motions of aicent and deice nt, of neaii/ a line correfponding 
“ with the courle nf the fun; afeending as the fun approaches the 
•• zenith and nadir, and defct tiding as the fun deviates from thcle 
“ points. It remains llationar}^ at its loweft and higheft degree# 
tor fongie hours.’* 
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on the opppfite fide of the globe. We may thera^ 
fore now venture *to allow them a more extenfive 
range j and it will, no doubt, be confidered of fome 
importance to efiablilh in certain latitudes {b) the 
exiftence of a law in nature by which the Mercury 
of the Barometer, let the Handing weight and pref- 
fure of the atmofphere be what it may, is liable to 
the efFefts of a conftant and regular periodical diur- 
nal fluftiiation ; for it will then follow that the power 
of each fucceeding hour to raife or fink it, is liable 
to differ from that which went before; that the height 
of the Mercury, therefore, taken only at two or three 
Hated hours of the day, cannot with propriety be af- 
fumed to reprefent or form a juH eHimate of the 
whole twenty-four; that calculations proceeding hi- 
therto on fuch partial grounds, muH neceflarily in- 
clude error and require adjuHment ; and that in fu- 
ture, wherever this law extends, no corrcdt philofo- 
phical inveHigation connedcd with the nature of the 
atmofphere, can -he carried on without giving it a 
place (c) ; and no jnjl j^rognojlic formed of the weather 


[h) As far as I can judge from the following extract from Father 
Cotte^^ Memoir on the prevailing winds, See, Sec, which I have 
juft met with in the Edinburgh Magazine for March I7(j2> there 
feems to be great reafon to believe that limilar fliidtiiations take 
place in the Mercury, in the different latitudes of Europe ; and 
tliat they are not entirely confined to the regions under the 
equator. 

“ The Mercury is generally a little louder about two o^clock in 
the afternoon than at any other time of the day ; and it is high- , 
eft towards eight o’clock at night. I would compare this mdi 
without pretending to draw any confequences from it, with the 
phenomenon of the magnetic needle, the greateft variation of 
** which from north towards weft takes place about two or three 
in the afternoon, and the leaft about eight o’clock in the morn*, 
iiig-” — Vide the JEdmhurgh Magazine for March 1792, page 2 1 !• 
par. 6* 

(f ) A mean, extracted from means obtained from the extremes 
of thefe diftcrcnt diurnal fluctuations, will give the mean weight of 
the aimofphere much more corredJy than the Common procei^ 
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Wttbout diftinguiftiing thofe regular and conftant 
changes from fuch as are only occafional and tempo* 
rary. 

With refpeft to Medicine, this law is a principle 
entirely new; and it has now become a matter of 
real confcqucnce, to afeertain in what refpedls it co- 
operates with the power of the fun and moon in pro- 
ducing and regulating the paroxyfms of fevers. 
From the ftiiking coincidence of thefe tendencies with 
the periods at which the paroxyfms ot fevers gene- 
rally attack and remit, and from their fuperior preva- 
lence in tropical climates where the paroxyfms of 
fever are alfo moll prevalent, “ it feems to he highly 
probable that they mav hove a confidei able Jhare in confii- 
tutiug thut p'j'i-ver ivlnch Jheiios itfelf in Jo retnarkahle <t 
manner in this country, and voliich 'ixe have denominalsd 
&ol-hntiar Iv.jlncnce." 


n. OF THE PERIODICAL SEPTENARY CHANGES 

OF THE BARO]METER. 

XV. 

Refpe6ling periodical feptenary changes in the ftatp 
of the Barometer, the only information I have been 
able to obtain, Js extraded from an abridged Expo- 
fiiion of the Syftem of Mr. Toaldo upon the proba- 
bility of the change of weather by the Umar points 
taken from the Journal des Sciences Utiles, and pub- 
lifhed in the Calcutta Magazine tor July and 
gtifl 1 793. Mr. Toaldo, it appears, in order to af. 
certain whether the moon had any influence on the 
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Mercury, colIeAed a journal of the Barometefr kept 
for feveral years, from which he difcovered that the 
Barometer was fix-tenths of a line higher at the 
times of the quadratures than at the fyzygics. 

If this journal was kept corredtly on a proper 
plan, periodical feptenary changes in the Baronieter 
connefted with the revolutions of the moon, are efta- 
bliflied of courfe. But if it was kept in the ordinary 
way of affuming tvvo oi three obfervations taken in 
the courfe of the day, to ferve as a ftandard or rule 
for eftimating the ftate of the whole twenty-four, 't is 
evidently liMe to errors, which render the calculation 
precarious and inconclufive for the reafons already 
explained, which however had not occurred to me at 
the time of writing my laft Treatife on Sol-Lunar 
Influence. 

That the Barometer will be- differently affefled at 
the fprings and neaps, is an anticipation which has 
in its favour the ftrongeft probability that analogy can 
afford. Yet, upon a review of the obfervations col- 
Icfted during ihe fprings and neaps of the lunation 
which 1 have obferved, I cannot fay that, when ar- 
ranged as they ftand in the Synopfis, in coincidence 
with their refpeftive periods, they exhibit a differ- 
ence of charafter to eftablifli this conclufion. We 
tjierefore leave it to the decifion of a far more exten- 
live experience, condudting its obfervations on a plan 
fimilar to that which we have exemplified in this 
Treatife. 
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/** over Dr. Mofeley’^ TreaUfe on this oc^ 

cajioih 1 am Jorry to difcovcr that^ trujlirtg loo much to 
fneynoj'Vj in 7 cf crying to his work in yny luji pnbhcation^ 
i have given a very hnperfed account of what he has 
communicated on the fiihje£t of Sol-Lunar Influence. 
JSut tvhen he confulers that ly my inaccuracy / have 
deprived niyfelf of the weight of his authority y in fup^ 
porting a p7‘opofition 1 was anxious to eflablijhy he will 
he mclined to aferibe it to the caufe 1 have ftated. 
Dr. Mofeley’5 olfci'vations are contained in the Con- 
clufion to his Trcatifcj between page 550 and 55 ^- 
they confirm the power of Sol Lunar Influence in 
rope in a very unequivocal manner y and merit the at^ 
tent ion of iho/e who wijh for ir formation on thisfub.. 
jell.— For the note to which this remark refers^ vide 
page 212. 
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ON THE DUTIES 

A FAITHFUL HWDU HWOlf, 


BY HENRY COLEBROOKE, ESQj. 


W HILE the light which the labours of the 
Afiatlc Society have thrown on the fciences 
and religion of the Hindus, has drawn the attention 
of the literary world to that fabjeft, the hint thrown 
out by the Prefident for rejefting the authority of 
every' publication preceding the tranflation of the 
Gita, does not appear to have made fufEcient imprcf* 
fion. Several late compilations in Europe betray 
great wanr of judgment in the feledion of authori- 
lies ; and their motley drefs of true and falfe colours 
tends to perpettiate error; for this reafon it feems 
neceflary on everv topic, to revert to original au- 
thorities for the purpofe of calling error or veri- 
fying fads already publifhed ; and this object will 
no way be more readily attained than by the com-r 
munication of detached elTav‘’ on each topic, as it 
may prefent itfelf to the Oneucahft in the progrefs 
of his refearches. 

From this or any other motive for indulgence, 
Ihould the following authorities from Sarifcrit books 
be thought worthy of a place in the next volume of 
^he Society's Tranfaflions, 1 Ihall be rewarded for 
the pains taken in co]le<^ing thep), 
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“ Having firft bathed, the widow, drefTcd in two 
** clean garments, and holding fome c^fa grafs, fipS 
water from the palm of her hand. Bearing c&fa 
“ and //7 i3 (a) on her hand, fhe looks towards the 
eaft or north while the Bruhnmna utters the myftic 
word Om, Bowing to Nerayana, flie next declares 
“ ((’) “ On this month, fo named in fuch ^.Paejhay 
•* on ftich a /;/’/«, I (naming herfelf and her (c) 
** family) that 1 may meet Aruytdhali (d) and re- 
“ tide in Swarga ; that the years of my ftay may be 
numerous as the hairs on the human body ; that I 
•* may enjoy with my hufband the felicity of hea- 
ven, and fandify tny paternal and maternal pro-' 
genitors, and the anceftry of my hufband’s fa. 
“ tlicr ; that lauded by the ylpfarafes, I may be hap- 
** py with my lord, through the reigns of fourteen 
“ hidras-, that expiation be made for my hufband’s 
** offences, whether he has killed a Rrahminay 
broken the lies of gratitude, or murdered his friend, 
•* thus I afeend my hufband’s burning pile. I call 
** on you, ye guardians of the eight regions of the 
** world 1 Sun and Moon! Air, Fire, (e)t 

** Earth, and Water I My own foul! Yama! Day, 
Night, and Twilight ! And thou, Confcience, bear 


fa) Sefamum, 

ih) This declaration is called the Sancalpa, 

(e)GSira, the fa no ilf or race. Four great families of Brahmanas' 
arc now extaiit^ancl have branched mto many diftin6l races. Since 
the memorable malfacre of the CJhatnydij by Parafu Rdma^ the 
CJtmtrtyds dctcribe theml'elves from the ikinc Gitras as the Brdit* 

moftas* 

(d) Wife of Fqftjldihct, 

ft) 
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** witnefs : I follow my hufband’s corpfe on the fu- 
neral pile (f)” 

Having repeated the Sancalpa^ (he walks thrice 
round the -ile; and the lirdhnana utters the fol- 
lowing Mat! Iras: 

“ Oni ! Let thcle women, not to be widowed 
pood wives, adorned with collyrium, holding cla- 
“ ijiied butter, confign themfelvcL, to the fire. Im- 
** mort il, not childiefs, nor huibandlefs, excellent, 
“ let tl.em pafs into fire, whole original element is 
“ water. 

From the Rigveda, 

Om ! Let thefe wives, pure, beautiful, commit 
“ themfelves to the fire, with their husband’s corpfe.” 

A Paurdnica Munira. 

With this benediftion, and uttering the myf- 
tic Numo jSa>. ah, flie afeends the flamingpile. 

While the preferibed ceremonies are performed 
by the widow, the 'on, or other near kinfman, of 
the ucceafed, applies the firft torch, with the forms 


(J) In ftvcral publications the woman has been deferibed as 
placing herfelf on the pile before it be lighted ; but the ritual 
quoted is conformable to the text of the Bha'^a^uata, 

When the corpfe is about to be confumed in the Sahotaja*^ 
the faithful wife who Hood without, ruflies on the fire.’' 

Nai eda to TudiJhC hira* 

* Cabin of grafs or leaves, fometimes ereded on the funeral pile. 
The filed on the funeral pile of a Muni is called Parnitaja 
ftnd SaUtaja}^ See the vocabulary entiled HardhalU 
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direfted for funeral rites in the Gnhja (g); by 
which his tribe is governed. 

The Sancalpa is evidently formed on the words of 
Angiras : 

** The wife who commits herfelf to the flames 
with her huiband’s corple, lhall equal Arundhatif 
and refide in Stvarga ; 

“ Accompanying her hulband, fhe fliall refide fo 
long in Swarga as are the thirty-five millions of 
“ hairs on the human body. 

As the fnake-catcher forcibly drags the ferpent 
** from his earth, fo, bearing her hufband from 
hell, with him (he fliall epjoy heavenly blifs. 

** Dying with her hufband, flie fanftifies her ma- 
** ternal and paternal ancellors ; arid the anceitry of 
“ him to whom fhe gave her virginity. 

Such a wife, adoring her hufband, is ccleftial 
felicity with him, greateft, moft admired (h)i 
♦* with him tlie fliall enjoy the delights of heaven 
** while fourteen Indras reign. 

Xg) Extradts or compiiations from the lacied bookf>, containing 
the particular forms for religious ceremonies, to be oblerved by 
the race or family for whom that portion of the facred writings 
liars been adoptca, which compofes their Griljya, We learn from 
the Bhagavata^ that divided the P%da into four {Rich^TajuJh^ 
Baman^ and At'J^arvan) or five, including the Itihdfas or other 
Furanas as one Vida, Paila accepted ihe Rignida ; Jaimeni and 
Caw, or Sucray the Sdmavida\ Baifampnyana learned the 
jvt«pida\ Santuntu^ Darutia^ aad others of the family of 
the At^harvavida. ^ “ My father {SuPha^ fon of Vy&fa fpeaks) 

^ fcleiffed the Itihdfas and Purdnas ; then the feveral Rijhh chofc 
the Vidas varioolly (pits of each). Their pupils, the fuc-* 
ceflbrs of their pupils, and the pupils of thele, became foU 
lowers of particular SaPhas,'^'* 

{h) The woid in the text is expounded lauded by the choir 
of heaven, Gandbarvas^* &:c. 
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Though her hufband had killed a Brdhmam, 
** (i) broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered his 
“ friend, fhe expiates the crime.” Anigras, 

The Mantras are adopted on the authority of the 
Brahme Purana* 

• “ While the pile is preparing, tell the faithful 

wife of the great eit duty of woman ; Jhe is loyal and 
“ pure who burns herfelf with her hti/bands corpfe 4 
“ Hearing this, fortified in her refblution, and full 
“ of affeftion, flie completes the Pitrimheda Yaga 
“ (^) and afeends to SwargaP 

Brahme Purana, 

It is held to be the duty of a widow to burn herfelf 
with her hufband’s corpfe ; but fhe has the alterna* 
tive, 

“ On the death of her hufband, to live as Bfah» 
•* mtehart, or commit herfelf to the flames.” 

Vifhnu. 

The auflerity intended confids in chafti^, and in 
adls of piety and mortification. 

“ The ufe of Tamhulit drefs, and feeding off vef- 

fels of tutenague is forbidden to the Yati (1), the 
“ Brahmachhriy and the widow. 

Prachitai, 


(/) The commentators are attht pains of fhewing that thb 
piation mud refer to a crime committed in a former exiftence ; w 
funeral rites arc refufed to the mnrdcrer of a Brakmana* 

{k) A6k of burning herfelf with her hufband 
{1) Sant^asK 

VOL.IVe 
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** The Iwidow ftiall never exceed one meal a day, 
nor lleep ofh a bed : if fhe does fo, her hulband falls 
“ from Swarga. 

She ihall eat no other than limple food, and 
“ (/«) Ihall daily offer the tarpana of c-uja^ tila^ and 
“ water (w). 

• 

■ “ In Vatsac'ha^ Cariira^ and Mdgha, fhe (hall ex- 
“ ceed the ufual duties of ablution, alms, and pilgri- 
*' mage, and often ufe the name of God in prayer.” 

The Snirili. 

- After undertaking the duty of a Salt, fliould 
the ■ widow recede, flie incurs the penalties of 
deftlerhent. 

“ If the woman, regretting life, recede from the 
“ pile, file is defiled ; but may be purified by ob- 
“'terving the faft calletl Pnijapatja." (o) 

/Ipajiamha. 

Though an alternative be allowed, the Hindu Ic- 
giilatofs have fh own themlelves difpofed to encou- 
rage widows to burn themlelves with their hulband’a 
corpfe. 

- Hdrita thus defines a loyal wife : She, whole 

“ fympathy feels the jxiins and joys of her hufband ; 


(w) If /he ha# no male defeendants. See J'.ladana Parijata. 

” Oblations for the manes of ance/lois to the thiid degree, 
tq^ugh not excIuCvely; for the prayer includes a general petition 
for remoter ance/lors. Yet daily oblations (Faigetdeva) are fepa- 
jately offered for anceftors beyond the third degree. 

(o) It extends to twelve days ; fhe firft three, a fpare meal may 
be taken once in each day ; the next three, one in each night ; the 
fiirrecding three days, nothing m<ay be eaten but what is given 
unihlicjted ; and the iaft three days are a rigid faft. 
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“ who mourns and pines in his abfence, and dies 
“ when lie dies, is a good and loyal wife. 

Uarita. 

“ Always revere a loyal wife, as you venerate 
“ the Dh'atc’s; for, by her virtues, the prince’s era- 
“ pirc may extend over the three worlds.” 

Maljya Purana. 

“ Though the hufband died unhappy by the dif- 
“ obedience of his wife ; if from motives of love, 
“ difguft of the world, fear of living unprotefted, 
“ or forrow, Ihe commit hcrfelf to the flames, flie 
“ is entitled to veneration.” 

Mahd Bhdrala, 

Obfequies for filicides are forbidden ; but., the 
exprefbly declares, “ that the loyal wife who 
“ burns herfelf, (ball not be deemed a filicide. When 
“ a mourning of three days has been completed, the 
“ Sij.ddha is to be performed*. This appears from 
“ the prayer for the occaflon, direded in the R'lg-* 
“ -vedu:' 

Regularly the chief mourner for the hufband 
and for the wife, would in many cafes, be diitindt 
jierfons : but the Bhindjhva Parana provides, that 
“ When the widow conligns herfelf to the fame 
“ pile with the corpfe of the deceafed, whoever per- 
forms the for her hufband, (hall perform it 

fur her.” 

“ As to the ceremonies from the lighting of the 
“ funeral pile to the Pinda ; whoever lights the pile 
“ Ihall alfo offer the Pinda." Vdyu Purdm. 


* The fliortnefs of the mourning is honourable : the longeft 
mourning is for the loweft tribe. 
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In certain circumftances the widow is difqualificd 
for this aft of a Sa/i. 

She who has an infant child, or is pregnant, or 

whofe pregnancy is doubrful, or who is unclean, 

may not, O princefs, afeend the funeral pile. 

“ So faid ¥tdreda to the mother of Sahara” 

The mother of an infant fliall not relinquifli the 
** care of her child to afeend the pile ; nor fliall one 
“ who is unclean (from a periodical caufe) or whofe 
“ time for purification after child-birth is not palTed, 
** nor fliall one who is pregnant, commit herfelf to the 
** flames (y). But the mother of an infant may, if 
“ the care of the child can be otherwife provided.” 

Vr'ihajpatu 

In the event of a Brahmma dying in a diftant 
country, his widow is not permitted to burn herfelf. 

“ A Jlpra or Brdhmana may not afeend a fecond 
** pile.” Gbtama. 

But with other cads, this proof of fidelity is not 
precluded by the remote deceafe of rhe hulband j and' 
is called Anugaviana. 

“ The widow, on the news of her hufband’s dying 
** in a diftant country, fliould expeditioufly burn 
H herfelf : fo lhall (he obtain perfection.” Vyafa. 


(q) It has been erroneoufly aflerted, that a wife, pregnant at the 
titr.e of her huft^d’s death, may burn herfelf after delivery. 
Hindu authorities pofitively contradift it. In addition to the text 
it may be remarked, that it is a maxim, “ What was prevented to 
its icafon, may not afterwards be refumed.” 
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** Should the hulband die on a journey, holding 
his fandals to her breaft, let her pals into the flames.” 

Brahme Pur&na, 

The expreffion is not underftood of fandals exclu- 
lively ; for thus Ufanas or Sucra. 

“ Except a Fipra, the widow may take any thing 
that belonged to her hulband, and afcend the pile. 

“ But a Vipra may not afcend a fecond pile ; this 
praftice belongs to other tribes.” Sucra. 

In two of the excepted cafes, a latitude is allowed 
for a widow defirous of offering this token of loyalty, 
by poftponlng the obfequies of the deceafed ; for 
Fji^Ja directs that, “If the loyal wife be diflant 
lefs than the journey of a day, and defire to die 
‘i with her hufband, his corpfe (hall not be burnt 
“ tmtil ftie arrive. And the BTtaviJhya Purina per- 
“ mits that the corpfe be kept one night, if the third 
“ day of her uncleannefs had expired when her huO- 
“ band died.” 

With refpeft to a circumftance of time (r), which 
might on fome occafions be objefted, the commenta- 
tors obviate the difficulty, by arguing from feveral 
texts, “ that to die with or after her hufband, is for 
“ a widow Naimittica (j) and Camya (/), and confe- 
quendy allowable in the intercalary month for 
Piacjha teaches, that “ whenever an adl both Nat- 
“ mittica and Camya is in hand, it is then to be 
“ performed without confulting feafon.” They are 
at the trouble of removing another difficulty : 


(r) Occafional obfervances are omitted on intercalary days, 
(j) Eventual ; incumbent wlwn a certain event hap^ns, 
(/) Optional { done for its reward. 

P 3 
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“ Dhritarapifra, in the ftate of Samadhl, quitted 
“ his terreftrial form to proceed to the Muffi, or 
“ hcatitudcy which awaited him. When ilie leaves 
^ and wood were liglitcd to confiime the corj-ie, 
“ his wife Gatulldii was feen to pafs into the flames. 
“ Now alfo, a hiiibar.d dying at Ldsi and attain- 
“ ing MuS't, it becomes his widow to follow ihc 
“^corpfe in the flames,” 

It were fuperfluoiis to piirfuc commentators through 
all their frivolous diflindions and laborious illufi.i.i- 
tions on latent difficulties. 

All the ceremttnics elfential to this awful rite are 
included in the inllru(51ions already quoted. But 
many praftices have been introduced, though not 
fandiioned by any ritual. A widow who declares 
her refolution of burning hcrfelf with the corple, is 
required to give a token of her lortitude : and it is 
acknowledged, that one who receded after the cere- 
mony commenced, would be compelled by her rcl.i- 
tions to complete the facrificc. This may explain 
circumftances deferibed by fome who have vvitnclled 
the melancholy feene. 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of pef- 
fons W'ho' have been prel’ent on fuch occafions, arc 
diredled in feveral rituals ; 

“ Adorned with all jewels, decked with m'mhivi 
“ and other cuilomary ornaments, with the box of 
“ minium in her hand, having made fujd, or adoration 
“ to the Devdids, thus refleding that this hje is 
“ nought : my lord and viajier to me was all , — flic 
“ walks round the burning pile : flie bellows jewels 
“ on the Brahmunas, comforts her relations, and 
“ fhows her friends the attentions of civility ; while 
“ calling the Sun and elements to witnefs, flie dif* 
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“ tributes minium at plcafure ; and having repeated 
“ the Sancalpa, proceeds into the flames: there em- 
“ bracing the corpfe, flie abandons hcrfelf to the fire, 
“ calling / Sutya! Safya!" 

The b}-fl;anders throw on butter and wood : for 
this, they are taught, that they acquire merit ex- 
ceeding ten millions fold, the merit of an Afuuamedhaj 
or other great facrifice. Even thofe who join the 
proceflion from the houfe of the deceafed to the 
funeral pile, for every flop are rewarded as for an 
Af-joamedha. Such indulgences are promifed by grave 
authors : they are quoted in this place only as they 
feem to authorize an inference, that happily the 
martyrs of this fuperftition have never been numerous. 
It is certain that the inftances of the widow’s facri- 
fices are now rare : on this it is only necefiary to ap- 
peal to the recollcflion of every perfon refiding in 
hidia^ how few inftances have aftually occurred 
within his know'ledge. And, had they ever been 
frequent, fuperftition w'ould hardly have promifed 
its indulgences to fpedators. 
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HINDU LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Extant amongft the Malays. 


BY WILLIAM MARSDEN, ESQ, 


^HE Sanfcrtt^ or ancient language of the Bmdus^ 
is a lubjed fo interefting in itfelf, that every 
difcovery which contributes to throw light upon its 
hiftory or to mark its extent, carries with it a degree 
of importance. The proofs of its influence in the 
northern countries of Affam, Nepal, Eooten, and Tibet, 
ai well as in the fouthern parts of the peninfula of 
India, are to be found in the works of the Miliiona- 
ries and the Refearches of this Society ; but the pro- 
grefs it made in early times, amongft the inhabit- 
ants of the eaftern iflands and countries poflTeflTed by 
the Malays, has not, I believe been^ pointed out by 
any writer. My acquaintance with the language 
of the latter people, together with fonte attention 
paid to the dialefts of India in general, have enabled 
me to obferve, that the Malayan is indebted to the 
Sanfcrit for a conliderable number of its terms. I 
have alfo fattsfied myfelf, that the intercourfe by which 
this communication was effedted, muft have aken 
place in times anterior, probably by many centuries. 
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to the converfion of thefe people to the Mahometan re- 
ligion. The language, it is true, abounds at prefent 
with Arabic words, which ilicir writers afteft to in- 
troduce, becaufe this difplay of literary fkill is, at 
the fame time a proof of their religious knowledge ; 
but they are generally legal or metaphyiical terms, 
borrowed from the Koran and its commentaries ; are 
never ejepreflive of fimplc ideas, have not been in- 
corporatM into the language (a few excepted) and 
are rarely made ufe of i/> converlation. The Hhnlii 
words, on the contrary, arc fiich as the progrels of 
civilization mufl foon have rendered necclTary, being 
frequently exprefllve of the feelings of tlie mind, or 
denoting ihofe ordinary modes of thought wliich 
refult from the focial habits of mankind, or from tL-e 
evils that tend to interrupt them, ft is not however 
to be underftood, tliat the affinity between thefe 
languages is radical, or that the names for the com- 
mon objedfs of fenfe arc borrowed from the Saafirit. 
The Malayan is a branch or dialed of the widely 
extended language prevailing throughout the ifiaiids 
of the Archipelago, to which it gives name 
and thofe of the South Sea ; comprehending between 
Madagafcar on the one fide, and Rajlcr IJhmd oa 
the otner, both inclufive, the fpacc of full two hun- 
dred degrees of longitude. This confidcration 
alone is fufficient to give it claim to the higheft de- 
cree of antiquity, and to originality, as far as that 
term can be applied. The various dialcds of this 
I'peech, though they have a wonderful accordance 
in many eflential properties, have experienced thofe 
changes which reparation, time, and accident producci 
and in refped to the purpofes of intercourfe, may 
be clafled into feveral languages, differing confider- 

♦ The Malay Archipdago may be anderilood to comprehend the 
SmoAo, ThaUipptMe, and Malaua iiands, is the mariume parts ot 
which, the Malayan is ufed as a lingua franca» 
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ably from each other. The marks of cultivation br 
which the MaJnyan is diflinguiflied from his ruder 
neighbours, are to be attributed, in my opinion, to 
the otf eVs of an early connexion that muft have fiib- 
hfled betv . en tiie inhabitants of this eaftern penin- 
lula and riiofe of ilie continent of India, but what 
the n.uu and circumflance of this connexion may 
have 1 ecu, it is not eafy to determine. A fpirit of 
foreign .oncucfl, and {'till more, a zeal for the pro- 
patration of their religious tenets, appear incompati- 
ble with the g •nuis of the Hindu I'yftem, except- 
ing amongll the difciplcs of J'diood ; but I have ne- 
ver difeovered in the Malnwni cuftoms or opinions 
any waces of the peculiar inltuiuions of that extra- 
ordinary feet. 

A commercial inie'-courfe has always fubfiflcd 
between the manuhiduring countries of India and 
the marts for the produce of the Sj>ice-iJlatids, fuch 
as Juhor, Siiiiipoora, and Malacca ; and when the 
Poi inpncfc, at the commencement of the fixteenth 
ccntiay. firll vifited thelc places, they mention 
with lurpiizc the concourfe of foreign velfels al- 
femblcd there. But independently of other ob« 
jeftions that might be raifed to the probability of thefe 
traders having poliflicd the language of the people 
whole ports they frequented, or having imparted 
to them their national literature, it is to be obferved 
that by much the greater proportion of the (hips 
belonging to native merchants, which now enter the 
ftraits of Malacca, come from the coaft of Coromandel, 
and confequently are navigated by perfons who fpeak 
the languages prevailing in that part ; whereas it is 
evident, that, from the Telinga, or the Tamool, the 
Malayan has not received any portion of its improve- 
ment, but from the genuine Hinduvee ol the northern 
provinces, prior to its debafement by the mixture of 
Arabic nouns, and the abufe of verbal auxiliaries. If 
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the communicafion muft neceflarily be fuppofed to 
have its origin in commerce, I (boiild be inclined to 
confider tl\e people of Guzeraiy notwithftanding their 
djilance, as the inftruftors of the Malays. Their 
refort to Malacca is particularly noticed by De Ear- 
ras, and other authentic writers ; and it is well 
known that the llttidu language has been preferved 
with more purity in that, than in any other maritime 
province of India. 

The nature of the affinity fuggeflied, will fuffici- 
ently appear to thofe who are converfant with the 
Hindu dialefls, by the following examples of Sarifcril 
words, which are at the fame time fo familiar to the 
^lalaySt and fo thoroughly incorporated into their 
vernacular tongue, that their foreign origin is never 
fulpe^ted, altlwugh the terms adopted from the Arabs 
can, with very few exceptions, be immediately pointed 
out by the moft ordinary fcholar. It is true that he is 
sffiiled in this diferimination by the peculiarities of 
the orthography ; for the Malays, as well as 

the Perjians and other people, who, in confequence 
of their converfion to the faith of the Koran, employ 
this alphabet in their writings, do yet rejedt the ufe of 
certain letters, either as fuperfluous, or as not fuited to 
the fmoothnefs of their own founds, and which there- 
fore appear only in words purely Arabic. The Hin~ 
dtrvet words, on the contrary, being divefted of their 
proper drefs, and clothed, in common with thofe 
originally Malayan, in the adopted Arabic charadler 
(with certain judicious modifications) want the fame 
token of their origin, and are more affimilated with 
the reft of the language. 

In this (hort lift of words, taken, with little pains 
in the feledtion, from a Malayan didlionary, the de- 
parture from the Hinduvee is fcarcely more than may 
arife from a different habit of fpelling them in our 
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letters, unlefs where it confifts in a flight variation of 
the fenfe, or of the part of fpeech. 


Seoka Fond, pleafuil. 'Btchara. Advice, counfcl, To watch* 

Sooka chitha, Pl-afuro, joy. judicial proceeding. Peotree. Priucefs. 

Dooka. Sad. Bfejee Seed Rata, Chariot. 

Paget', lodivldf. Boudee. Wifdom, under- P«r««»ia. Full moo{|. 

Pu/ijrJlj Race, family. ftandlng. Cbaiec. To feels. 

JBaju, Language. Lola, Covesout, 


a^n infpccfion of the charadlers ufed by the natives 
of the iflands, who have not adopted the Malayan or 
Arabic mode of writing, will (hew that in the arrange- 
ment of their letters they have taken the Hindu for 
their guide, and have even preferved the rhythmus 
terminated by a mjal ; which fo peculiarly diftin- 
guifltes this from every other fyllem. The afpirated 
letters not being required for expreffing the founds of 
thefc languages, are omitted, and each divifion of the 
feries confids therefore of three, inftead of five. In 
the Rejung alphabet the order is as follows ; Ka, ga^ 
nga\ 71/, da, na\ Pa, ha, ma-, Cha, ja, nia, &c. 
(fee llijlory of Sumatra, plate.) In the Sanferit, I 
need fcarcely to obferve, the feries of confonants be- 
gins thus : Ka, k'ha, ga, gha, tiga; Cha, ch'ha, ja, 
j'ha, gnya ; 'Fa, t'ha, da, d ha, na, &c. If other 
proofs w'cre wanting of the influence of Hindu inter- 
courl'e in thefe pans, fuch conformity alone, in a 
matter lo arbitrary, and which cxifls equally in other 
obfeure dialebls, and extends even to the ifland of 
Celebes, would be fufficient to eflablifli it. The lan- 
guages of thefe iflanders have not, however, been en- 
riched by an acceffion of Hindu words in any degree 
proportioned to the Malayan, which ufes the Arabic 
alphabet ; but the probability is ftrong, that the inha- 
bitants of the Malay pcninfula were in pofl'eflion of 
an alphabet on the fame model, and were even (killed 
in compofition, before the Mahometans introduced 
their learning and charaAer among them. 
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But tfht circumftancc which has more immediately 
ftriick my attention, and given ocrafion to thefe re- 
marks, is that of my having met with frequent allu- 
lioh in their writings to the moil celebrated woiks of 
the Hindu mythological poets, cfpecially the Muhab^ 
harat and the Ra:nayan. A maniifcript now lying 
before me, which is a Ipccies of romance, exhibits 
in almofi: every page the marks oi the author’s ac- 
quaintance with Hindu litciaturc and manners. It 
contains the adventures of two princes, who were 
lent by the king their iathci, to obtain for him the 
pofi'eflion of an extraordinary fclf-performing in- 
ftrument of mtific, whole enchanting air he had heard 
in a dream. However llimfy this foundation, and 
incoherent the pans of its iupciflrudurc, it gives 
fcope to the difplay of a lively and fertile imagina- 
tion, much delicate imagery, and pathetic expref- 
fion of fentiment. The following pafl'ages allude, 
unequivocally, to well-known perfonages in the Poo- 
ranas : — •Tfrlaloo lucck fe^ciJa foopa'uia runlui indah 
Jtpartes paiulooa licma-, “ liirpaffing good was their 
“whole appearance; mofl admiiablc, like unto the 
** five Pandoos ” Again : Jjukoo'nut meng amok eeio 
fepartce pundooa lecmu lalhila eca mrng~amok deda- 
Ijm rayct kooraoo ; “ the manner in which they 
“ fousiit was like that of the five Pandoos when they 
“ riifhcd into the ranks of the KooroosP Thefe can 
be no other tli.in the renowned favourites of Kr'ijhna^ 
whofe briiliantf actions and perlbnal accomplifh- 
ments are the theme of immortal fong. The ma- 
chinery of the Ramayan is interwoven with the flory ; 
and this circiunflance tends to increafe my regret that 
we poflefs no tranflation, even in abftraft, of that 
much-admired poem. The Malayan princes are, 
like Rama, attended in their wars by apes of extra- 
ordinary endowments, who fight with more than 
human prowefs, and overcome the Rakfafa, or 
hobgoblins, who ferve under the banners of the 
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adverfary. One of the former, whofe talents as an 
ambafl'ador are the ful'jvct of panegyric, is (aid to 
refeniblc that diplomatic monkey who was fent by 
<Sree to the King of Laugkapooree. The 

mixture of qualities and adlions gravely attributed 
to them in t'aeir double capacity of monkies and 
heroes, produces a very ludicrous and amufing 
cfl'eci. d'htrugh their itlcas are rational, their man- 
ners and prcpcnfities arc faithful to nature. Men* 
tion is alio made cf Jiifiio dciva ; of the mountain 
Miiha merau ; of the bine lotos growing in the pool 
Maniloo iiiiiiu ; of a lion poli'efling lupernatural 
powers, \3ino-aJdktce, and elfcwhcre Siug-a-rtijoon, who 
fhot arrows at Maharj'ju Kama. Some of thefc lat- 
ter names I do not rcco!!ecl; to have met with in the 
notices we have of the Himlii mythology. 

Thefc fimilics and alhifions mud refer, as in all 
poetry, to Hones with which the readers were pre- 
fumed to be well acquainted, and feem to imply, 
that iranflations of the v.oiks were formeily in the 
hands of the Malays. 1 do not know that fuch re- 
main amongfl them at tins day: but my ignorance 
is no proof of the contrary; for at the time when I 
had opportunities of making the enquiry, I vvas un- 
informed as to the exiifence of the originals, and the 
paflages above quoted were of courfe unintelligible 
to me. They mull be fought for in the peninfiila 
of Malacca, or amoo'i.rt rhe Mcfi.iiigkal’on pco]ile in 
Sumatra. A fpiiit of invefligation is now gone 
forth, and under the infliience ol the /if.atic Socu'ly ; 
and from the example ot its i^rcl'dcnt, we may con- 
fidently hope that no region of oiicinal liicrature 
will be left unexplored. 

Since the foregoing Paper was written, and com- 
rnunicated to a few tiiciids, 1 liave leen a copy of 
the third volume of tlie Afiatic jSjcar-Jia (juft 
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received from Calcutta) and obferve that the con- 
nexion between the Malayan and the Sanfcrit has 
not efcaped the notice of the Prefident, whofe 
learned and elegant Anniverfary Dlfcourfe points it out 
(p. 1 1 and iz) in a clear and decided manner. The 
fandion of his authority to my opinion fully reconciles 
me to the anticipation of a fuppofed difeovery. 
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A CATALOGUE 

or 

INDIAN PLANTS, 

COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT, 

AND 

As MANY OF THEIR LINN^AN GENERIC NAMES As COITLtJ| 
WITH ANY DEGREE ol? PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED. 

BY THE LATE PRESIDENT. 


^ACA'SABALLl', CaJJyta. 
Achj^uta^ Morinda, 
'Acranti, Sdianum, 

Acflia. 

5 Agaftya, JEJcbynomene . 
Agnil‘ic‘ha. 

Agnri!, Cordia, 

Alabu, Cucurbit a. 
Alamvuflia, Bryonid. 

TO Alarca, Afclefias, 
Alpamanflia. 

Arnahi. 

'Amalad, Thyllanthut* 
Ambafht’ha. 

15 Amlana, Gomphrena^ 
Amlalonica, Oxalism 
Amlav6taf^, Hypericum'. 
AnblicS, ToTfiarindus, 

Amra, Mangtfera, 

20 Amrataca, Upondiast 
Attc 6 t’a. 

Ans’um^tl. 

An’u, OryzUo 
Apamarga, 

VoL. IV. 


Apaiajita, 

Area, Afclepias. 
'Ardraca, Amomumm 
Ai imeda. 

Ariflita, Xanthium. 

30 Arjdca, Ocymum. 

Aijuna, Lagfrftroemlut 
Arufticara, Semecarpus. 
As’mantaca. 

' As’oca, a uew genu*. 

35 'Afp hota, Nyfiantbes* 
'Aos'vrihi, Oryza. 
Acavifli 4 . 

Atichar^, 

Atimu^ta, Banifleriai 
40 ' Kv\gm^ CariJJdT 
Bacuia, Mirnufopsm 
Badari. Rbamus, 
Bahuv^raca. 

Bahvanga^ anewgends- 
45 Bala. 

Bala. 

Bandiiuca, Ixora* 
Banga, Cannabis*. 

Q 
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Bata, Ficus* 

50 Bhadramuftaca, Cyperus, 
Bhanga, GoJJypium. 

Bhaiiti, Ckrodcndrum* 
Bhavya, Dillcnia. 
Bharaclwaji. 

J5 Bhuchampaca, Kcemferia^ 
Bhujambuca. 

Bhulavanga, "JuJfwia^ 
Bhnrancii, Ipomaa T 
Bhurja. 

60 Bhuftrinn, Andropogav 7 
Bhutav(*M, Nydanthi's, 

Berbeiii. 

Bitiiba, Biyo 7 iia f 
Bimbica, the lame ? 
Biahmani, O^inccitt. 
BrahmafuverchaiA. 
BiAhmi, Ruta* 

Bilva, CratcETit, 

Biranga. 

;o CacariiAchu 

Ciicangi, Aponogcton 7 
Cachu, Arum. 

JiJadali, Mu fit. 

Cacianiha, Kiiu^lca. 

7;; Cahlaia, "Nympbaa. 

Cala. 

Cal a. 

Calamhi. 

Calami. 

ip Caiaya Callaga,^.Wir;^/;tf 
Calpaca. 

Camalata, IpOmoca, 
Campilla, a new genus. 
Canchanara, Bauhima* 
Canda, Dracontium. 
Candaiala. 

Candura, DoUehos* 
Cauduini, Sdlla 7 
Cangu. 

90 Cantala, Agave 7 
Capili. 

Capitt^ha, Lmonia* 
Caranjaca, a new genus. 
Cara\clla, 

Caravi, Laurus* 
Caravira,iV^pr/«fflf. 
Carmaranga, Averrha* 


Carnicara, Pavedai 
100 Carparala, Aide f 
Carpasi, GoJJypiurnm 
Carpura, Laurusm 
Caruna, Citrus, 

CAfay Saccharum. 

5 Cdjhmtrd. 

C^ataca, Strychno^* 
Catp’hala, Fahernoemontanc* 
Caiu. 

CeniDca. 

iO Cefarj, Crocus, 

Cetaca, Pandamus, 
Chacialii. 

C'hadira, Mimofa, 
Ch’hatraca, Agaricus* 

: 5 Campaca, Michelia, 
Chanaca. 

Chanda. 

Chandana, Santalum, 
Chandrica, 

20 C'harjiira, Phoenix, 
Carmacaflia. 

Chavacai 

ChJtra. 

C^hitraca, Vlumlagp. 

25 Choiapufhpi, Sarptis, 

— Citata. 

Cudiava. 

C'orangi. 

Covidara, Banhinia, 

■30 Clitaca. 

CraiTiuca. 

CTidina. 

C»i<bnachura, Poiniianx. 
Cflnravi Afclepias? 

35 Cihiima, Linum, 

Culaca, Strychnos, 
Cuhiiafha, 

CuiTibha. 

Cumbhica, Pijiia, 

40 C Menianthes, 
(Cunciima, Crocus) ? 
Cunda, Ja/minum, 
Carubaca, Barleriam 
Cunintaca. 

45 Curuvaca. 

Cus'a. Poa, 

Cuilupanda^ Cucumsf 
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Cufambha, Carthnmus. 
Cutaja, Jafminum. 

50 Cuvalaya* 

Cuveraca, Svjietcni^. 
Damapana. 

Dantica. 

Dhanyaca. 

55 Darima, Pumca^ 

Dasi. 

Dcvadaru, Unonn, 
Dhataci. 

Dhuftdra, Datura » 

60 Dona, Artem 'tfia, 

Diadha, pith, 

Durgaidta, Ophioglofum* 
Ddrva, A gr oft is, 

Dwipatri, Impatiens% 

65 "^Ela, Amomum, 

'Elabdluca. 

Eranda, Ricinus, 
Gajapippali, a new geriiis- 
Gambhari. 

Gandali. 

Gandharaja, Gardenia, 
Gandira, Solanum ? 
Gauiidiandra, Hedyfarum, 
Ghantapiitah. 

Jr 5 Ghent a, Rhaninus, 
Ghofliaca. 

Gi ant’hila. 

Cinnjana, Daucus, 
Gocantaca, Barleria* 
fio Godhapad'i. 

Godhuma, Triticum, 
Gojihva, Ekphantopus, 
Golomi, Agrojiis f 
Gonarda, Cyperusf 
85 Gorseflia. 

Govaeflu. 

Govara, Kranthemum, 
Guggulu. 

Giiha. 

90 Gunja, Ahrut, 

Guvaca, Arecet, 
Haimavati. 

Halaca, Rympheea* 

Hanu. 

Haricus'a, Acanthus^ 
Hardiai, Curcuma, 
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Haredrii. 

Haritaci, Termincha, % 
Haritala. 

200 Haryanga, CiJJus. 

Hemapiiftipica, Jafntinum, 
Hemakgara, Cotyledon, 
HiUmodued’. 

Himavat'i. 

5 HingU, Terchinthus, 
HingiiTi, Solanum^ 

Hintala, Elate, 

HolicL 

Jambira, Citrus^ 

10 Jambii, Eugenia, 

Jatamans'i, F’aUriana, 

Javji, Terminaliaf 
Jayap’hala, Myrijlica, 
Jayant'i, Oefehynomene, 

15 Icfhu, Satebarum, 

Iclhura. 

icflivv^cu, 

Jiradta. 

Indivara, Tradefcantla ^ 

20 Jiraca. 

Jivanti. 

Indravanm'i. 

Ingudi. 

Iibaru. 

25 'Is'waramdia, Ariftolochidm 
Lacucha, Aftrocarpus, 
Langal'i, Nama ? 

Latatrca, Allium, 

Lafiina, Allium, 

30 LavaTi, Averrboa, 
Lavanga, Caryopljyllus^ 
Lodhra, 

Mwidana, Pifonia^ 

Madhuca, Bajjia, 

35 Madhulaca. 

Madhuraca. 

Madhusigru. Guilandind^ 
Mah^j^li. 

Mahafw6ta. 

40 Malapu. 

Malati, Jafminum, 

Mallica, RyRanthes, 
Manaca, At urn, 

Mandara, Srythrina, 

45 Marcara. 
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Marcati. 

Maricha, Cupficum. 
Marunmala. 

Mafaparni. 

50 M'ji^z^Phafeolus. 

Mafliandan, CalUearpa, 
Mafiira. 

Matulanga, Citrus. 
Mauri. 

55 Mayura. 

Miichucunda, Pentapetes. 
Mudga. 

Mudgaparni. 

Mulaca, Raphanus, 

60 Mimdaballi, Ipomcca, 
JViura. 

Miirva, AUtris. 

Muilaca, Schccmusrn 
Nagabala, Sida, 

6^ Nagabalii, Bauhiuia. 
Nagactffara, Mejua. > 
Nagadana, Artemi fia% 
l^agaranga. Citrus. 

NaUi Ariftida f 
70 Nalu 
Naianga, 

Naricela, Cc:os, 
Nichuia, a new genus, 
^^rb, Indigofera. 

75 PonUderia. 

Nimba, Meha. 
jSjivaia, Oryza, 

Piicala, 

Paclfiia, Ryphcpa, 

80 Palanclu, Allium. 

Palaia, Butea. 

Panafa^ Art&carpus. 
Painafa, Ocymum. 

Fatal), Bignoma, 

85 Piitola, Solanum. 

Paul a. 

Pichulaj Tamar ix, 

Piln, Aide. , 

Piuya. 

Pippala, Ficus. 

Pippali, Piper. 

Piyala. 

Prtalala. 

Pladha, Beus^ 


95 Pri'fnipami. 

Priyangu. 

Potica, Phyfdlis. 

Panama V a, Boerhaavia. 
Pundarica. 

300 Pundra. 

PCxticaraja, Guilandina. 
Radamula, Qldenlandia 
Rajadana. 

Rajam. 

5 Rajica. 

Radurica. 

Rafna, Ophioxylum. 
Renuca. 

RYddhi. 

10 Rifhabha. 

Rochana. 

Rohita, Punica. 
Sacotaca, Trophis. 
Sahacara, Magnifem. 

15 Sabachari. 

Sail6ya, Mufeus. 
Sairlyaca, Barkrla* 
S^iivala^ 

'Sala. 

20 'Salanchi# 

'Saltnali, Bomhax. 
Samanga, 2 ? 

'Sami, Mimofa. 

Samira,, Mimofa. 
Samudraca, Aqwdkia. 
Sapa, Crvtalaria. 
Sanacrajata, Hedvfanr** 
'Sandhapuflipa, Coix. 
'Saia. 

30 Sarala. 

Sarapa. 

'Satamuli. 

Saiapullipa. 

Sathi. 

35 Sep'halica, Ny^anthes. 
Scptala, Ny^antLes. 
Septaparna, Echites. 
Serfliapa, Synapis. 
'Simbi, Doliebns. 

40 Sindhuca, Fitex. 
Siiidia, Mimofa. 

Sifii, Croton f 
Sivi* 
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Sobhinjanay Cuilandina^ 
45 Somalata, ^ 
Somaraj’i, Pcederia. 
Solp'ha. 

Sonaca, Bignonia^ 
Siingataca, Trapa, 

50 Sripatna. 

StTialapadxna, Hihlfcui. 
buca, 

Sucri. 

Suniihnnaca^ M^rjika, 

55 Surabhi. 

Suryamani, Hihifcus, 
Suvernaca, Cajpa, 

Syama, a new genus. 
Syitnaca. 

60 Tala, Borajfus, 

Talamulaca, CochU^ria ? 
Talj, Corypba. 

Tamali, Laurus ? 
Tambiilis, Piper. 

6^ Tamraciita, Nicotiana. 
Taraca, Ammum f 
Taruni, Aloe. 

Tatpatri, Laurus. 

Tila, Sefanum. 

70 Tilaca.. 

Tinduca, Diofpyrou 
Tinfa, Ehenus 
Trupufha, Cvcumus. 
Trayamana, 

75 Trivrita. 

Tiibarica. 

Tdla, Morus. 

Tunga, 

Udumbara, Ficus. 

80 Ulapa, Arijitda. 

Upodica. 


Tirana, CaJJia. 

Utpala ? 

Vajradru, Euphorhia, 

85 Valvaja, Andropogon. 
Vanaccli, Canna. 
Vanamudga. 
Vanardraca, CpHus. 
Vanda, Epidendrum^ 
Vanda, Loranthus. 
Vanda, Ftfcum. 

Vanaca, ^ercus. 

Vans ’a, Bamboi. 

Var^hi. 

95 Var^ngace, Lanrus^ 
Vdnina. 

Vafaca, Dyantbera, 
Vafalya* 

V^ftuca, Arfparanthus. 
400 Vafu.* 

Vataca. 

Vatfadani, Menifpermum 
Vayaloli. 

Vetafa, Barkria. 

5 Vetra, Calamus. 
Vichitra, ^ragia. 
Vidari. 

Vidula. 

Virana, Andropogon^ 
to Vifliani. 

Viftaraca, Convolvolus^ 
Vrithi, Oryza, 
Vyaghianac’ha, 
Vyaghrapada. 

15 Yafa. 

Yava, Hordeumrn 
Yavafa, Poa > 
Yudarafa. 

YHt’hica, Jafmimm^ 
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BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

SELECT INDIAN PLANTS. 


BY THE LATE PRESIDENT. 


* TF my names of plants difpleafc you, fays the 
X ‘ great Swedijh botanift, choofe others more 
‘ agreeable to your tafte ;* and, by this candour, he 
has difarmed all the criticifm, to which, as it mull be 
allowed, even the critical parts of bis admirable works 
lie continually open. I avail myfelf of his indulgence, 
and am very folicitous to give Indtan plants their true 
Indian appellations ; becaufe I am I'ully perfuaded 
that Linnaus himfelf would have adopted them, had 
he known the learned and ancient language of this 
country; as he, like all other men, would have re- 
tained the native names of AJiatic regions and cities, 
rivers and mountains ; leaving friends, or perlbns of 
eminence, to preferve their own names by their own 
merit, and inventing new ones, from dillinguifhing 
marks and properties for fuch objeds only as, being 
recently difeovered, could have had no previous 
denomination. Far am I from doubting the great 
importance of perfed botanical deferiptions ; for lan- 
guages expire as nations decay, and the true fenfe of 
many appellatives, in every dead language, mull 
tc loft in a courfc of ages ; but, as long as thofe ap- 

0.4 
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pellatlves retnain underftood, a travelling pLylician, 
who fliould wifti to procure an Arabian or Indian 
plant, and, without afking for it by its learn^ or 
vulgar name, Ihould hunt for it in the woods by its 
botanical charaAery would referable a geographer, 
W'ho, dcliring to find his way in a foreign city or 
province, fhoiild never enquire, by name, tor a ftrect 
or a town, but wait with his tables and inftruments, 
for a proper occafion to determine its longitude and 
latitude. 

The plants deferibed in the following paper by 
their clalRcal appellations, wi:h their fynonyma, or 
epithets, and their names in the vulgar dialeifls, 
have been feledted for their novelty, beauty, poetieal 
fame, reputed ufe in medicine, or fuppqfed holi- 
nefs ; and frequent alkifions to them all will be 
found, if the Sanferit language fhould ever be gene- 
rally ftudied, in the popular and laered poems of the 
ancient Hindus, in their medical books and law- 
trads, and even in the Hcd:s themfclves. Though, un- 
happily I cannot p-ofels, with the fortunate Swede 
to have feen \yi'hout glafles all the parts of the flowers 
which 1 have deferibed, yet you may be afliired that I 
have mentioned no part of them which I have not 
again and again examined with my own eyes: and 
though the weaknefs of my fight will for ever prevent 
my becoming a botanifl, yet I have in fome little de- 
gree atoned for that fatal defed by extreme attention, 
and by an ardent zeal for the mofi loyely and fafeinat- 
ing branch of natural kncvvledge. 

Before I was acquainted with flie, method purfued 
by Van Rheed, neceflity had obliged me to follow a 
fmiilar plan on a fmaller fcale ; and, as his mode of 
ftudying botany, in a oountry and climate by no means, 
favourable to botanical excurlions, may be adoptee^ 
more fuccefsfully by thofe who have more leifurc than 
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I (liall ever enjoy, I prefent you with an interefting paf- 
fagc from one of his prefaces, to which I ibould bare- 
ly have referred you, if his great work were not unfor- 
tunately confined, from its rarity, to very few hands. 
He informs us, in an introduffion to his third volume, 
“ that feveral Indian phyficians and Brahmens had 
“ compofed, by his order, a catalogue of the moft 
celebrated plants, which they diftributed according 
“ to their times of bloflbming and feeding, to the 
configuration of their leaves, and to the forms of 
their flowers and fruit ; that, at the proper feafons, 
“ he gave copies of the lifl; to feveral intelligent 
men, of whom he fent parties into different forefts, 
with inflrudlions to bring him, from all quarters, fuch 
“ plants as they faw named, with ilieir fruit, flowers, 
and leaves, even though they fhould be obliged to 
“ clirpb the moft lofty trees for them ; that three or 
“ four painters, who lived in his family, conftantly 
“ and accurately delineated the frefli plants, of which, 
“ in his prefence, a full defeription was added ; that, 
‘f in the mean while, he had carncflly requefted all 
“ the princes and chiefs on the Malabar coaft to fend 
f‘ him fuch vegetables as were moft diftinguiflied for 
“ ufe or for elegance ; and that not one of them 
“ failed to fupply his garden with flowers, which 
“ he fometimes received from the diflance of fifty or 
fixty leagues ; that when his herbalifts had collefted 
“ a fuflicient number of plants, when his draughtfmen 
had Iketched their figures, and his native botan- 
<< ifts had fubjoined their defeription, he fubmitted 
“ the drawings to a little academy of PanJi/s, whom 
“ he ufed to convene for that purpofe from different 
parts of the country ; that his aflcmhly often con- 
“ fifted of fifteen or fixtecn learned natives, who vied 
“ with each other in giving correct anfwers to all his 
queftions concerning the names and virtues of the 
principal vegetables ; and that he wrote all their an- 
fwers in his note-book ; that he was infinitely de- 
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lighted with the candid, modefl:, amicable, and re- 
“ fpeftful debates of thofe pagan philofophers, each 
“ of whom adduced paffages from ancient books in 
“ fupport of his own opinion, but without any bitter- 
nefs of conteft or the leatt perturbation of mind ; . 
“ that the texts which they cited, were in verfe, and 
“ taken from books, as they politively alTerted, more 
“ than four thotiCand years old : that the firft couplet 
of each leftion in thofe books comprifed the fynony- 
moiis terms for the plant, which was the fubjedl 
** of it ; and that, in the fbbfcqucnt verfes, there 
was an ample account of its kind or fpccies, its 
“ properties, accidents, qualities, figure, parts, 
place of growth, time of flowering and bearing 
“ fruit, medical virtues, and more general ufes ; 

“ tliat they quoted thofe texts by memory, having 
“ gotten them by heart in their earlicft youth, rather 
as a play than a fludy, according to the immemorial 
“ iifage of fuch huiiu)i tribes as aie deftined by law 
“ to the learned profeffions; and on that Angular 
law of tribes, peculiar to the old and fn- 

“ iliuns, he adds many I'olid and pertinent remarks.” 
Now' when w'e complain, and myfelf as much as any, 
that w'c have no Icifure in hiJ'ni for literary and philo- 
iophical purfuits, wc fliould confidcr that f an liheede 
was a nobleman, at the head of an /wJww government^ 
in his time very confuleruble, and that he fully dif- 
ebarged all the duties of his important ftation, while 
lie found Jeil'ure to compile, in the manner juft dc- 
leribed, thole twelve large volumes which Lmuens 
himfelf pronounces uccurutc. 

I , Tliraea : 

/~tdg. Thrac, 
hum. Aumtiuni. 

Cal. Perianth fpathe-like, but fitting on the germ j 
tubular, one-leaved, broken at the mouth into a few 
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irregular fliarp toothlets ; downy, ftriated ; in part 
coloured, in part lemi-pellucid. 

Cor. One-petaled, villous. Tuh fliort, funnel-form. 
Border double. Exterior three parted ; coloured 
like the calyx ; dhnfions oblong, ftriated, internally 
concave, rounded into flipper-like bags ; the two 
h'eucr divifions equal, rather defledled ; the higher 
fomewhat longer, oppofite, bent in a contrary di- 
redtion, terminated with a long point. Interior^ 
two-lipped (unlefs the z//>/)tr-lip be called the 
filament); under-\\^ reyolute, with a tooth on each 
fide near the bafe ; two parted from the middle ; 
divifions axe-form, irregularly end -nicked. Nec~ 
tones, two or three honey-bearing, light brown, 
glofly bodies at the bafe of the under lip, juft be- 
low the teeth ; credl, awled, converging into a 
fmall cone. 

Stam. Filament (unlefs it be called the 7ip[^rr lip, 
of the interior horder') channelled within, llieathing 
the ftyle ; dilated above into the large flefliy an- 
ther, if it canjuftly be fo named. Anther olflong, 
externally convex and entire, internally flat, di- 
vided by a deep furrow ; each divifion marked with 
a perpendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending 
in a membraneous point. 

Fiji. Germ beneath, protuberant, roundifli, obfeurely 
three-fided, externally foft with down. Style, 
thread-form, long as the filament, the top of which 
nearly clofes round it. Stigma headed, perforated. 

Fer. Capfule (or Capfular berry, not burfting in a 
determinate mode') oblong-roundifli, three-ftriped, 
Imooth, crowned with permanent calyx and corol j 
with a brittle coat, almoft black without, pearly 
within. 

Seeds lopped, with three or four angles, very fmooth, 
enclofed within three oblong, rounded, foft, mem- 
braneous integuments, conjoined by a branchy re- 
cepticle j in each parcel, four or five. 
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Interior harder of the corol, pink and white ; unde-i 
lip internally milk-white, with a rich carmine- 
ftripe in each of its divifions. Seeds aromatic, 
hotter than Cardamoms. Leaves alternate, fheath- 
ing, oblong, pointed, keeled, moft entire, mar- 
gined, bright grafs-grcen above, very fmooth ; pale 
fea-green below. Stem comprefled, three or four 
feet long, bright pink near its bafe, eredl, ending 
in a beautiful panicle. Veduncles many flowered ; 
hraCls few, lance-linear, very long, withering. Root 
fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, light 
brown and fpungy within, faintly aromatic. 

Although the Tarara has properties of an Amo- 
TKinrif and appears to be one of thofe plants which 
Rnmphnis names Glahha, yet it has the air of a Lan- 
gaas, the fruit, I believe, of a Reueahnta, and no exadl 
correfpondcnce with any of the genera fo elaborately 
deferibed by Koenig : its ejfentiul character, according 
to would coniift in its tvio parted interior bolder, 
its channelled filament, and its two-cleft anther witli 
pointed divifions. 

1. RhL'hampaca : 
f ulg, Bhfichampac. 

Linn. Round- rooted Kcempfeiia. 

Cal. Common Spathe imbricated, many flowered 
partial : Perianth one-leaved, fmall, thin, obfcurc. 
Cor. One petaled. 'Lube very long, flender, fubey- 
iindric below, funnel-form above, fomewhat in-: 
curved. Border double, each three parted j rv- 
tdior divilions lanced, acute, dropping ; interior, 
two higher divifions creef, lapping over, oblong, 
pointed, fupporting the back of the anther; lower 
clivifion expanding, deflefted, two cleft; fubdi-. 
vijions broad, axe- form, it regularly notched, end- 
uicked, with a point. 
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IStiwi. Filament adhering to the throat of the eoraly 
oblong below, enlarged, and two-lobed above, co- 
loured. Anther double, linear, higher than the 
mouth of the tube, fixed on the lower part of the 
filament, conjoined round the piftil, fronting the 
two-clelt divilion of the border. 

Fiji. Germ very low near the root, attended with a 
ncilareous gland. Htyle capillary, very long. Stigma 
funnel-form below, comprefled above; fan-fhaped, 
two-lipped, downy, emerging a little from the con- 
joined anther. 

Per. and Seeds not yet feen. 

thickilh, very fhort. Corol richly fragrant; 
tnhe and exterior border milk-white, divifions drop- 
ping, as if fenfitive, on the flighteft touch, and foon 
yielding to the prcli'ure of the air; interior border 
purple, the higher divifions diluted, the lower 
deeply coloured within, variegated near the bafe. 
One or two flowers blow every morning in April 
or wither entirely before fun-fet : after the^*/('ir 
is exhaufted, rile the large leaves keeled, broad- 
lancedj membraneous nerved. Root with many 
roundilh, or rather fpindlc-lhapcd bulbs. 

This plant is clearly the Benchdpo of Rheede, whofe 
native alfiftant had written Bbu on the drawing, ami 
intended to follbw it w'ith C/uinpa : the fpicy odour 
and elegance of the flowers, induced me to place this 
K.vmpferia (though generally known) in a ferics of 
feiecl Indian plants ; but the name Ground Champac 
IS very improper, fince the true Champaca belongs to 
a different order and clafs ; nor is there any rclem- 
blance between the two flovs'ers, except that both ha\ e 
a rich aromatic I'cent. 

Among all the natural orders, there is none in which 
the genera leems lefs precifdy afeertained by clear ef- 
kntuil charaPhrs, than in that which (for want of a bet- 
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ter denomination) has been called feiiannneons ; and 
the judicious Retz, after confefling himfelf rather dif- 
fitisfied with his own generic arrangement, which he 
takes from the border of the corol, from the Jiamett, 
and principally from the af/ther, declares his fixed 
opinion, that the genera in this order will never he de- 
termined with ahfolute certainty until all the feitam'meont 
flants 0/ India Jhull be gerfedih deferihed, 

3 Sig'hahca : 

Srn. Suvahii, Airgudr, Ailira, A'ivdoicd. 

I ulg. Sing a ha, A'ilwri. 

Liniu vSorrowfu! Ayctanfhes. 

In all the plants of this fpccies examined by rtte# 
the <"<//) A' was villous j the border of the corol white, 
five- parted, each divifion unequally fubdivided j and 
the tube of a dark orangc-iolour ; the Jlamens and 
/i///// entirely within the /rr/'c ; tlie twin, com- 
prelied.capftilar, two- celled, margined, inverfe-bearted, 
with a point. This gay tree (for noihing ybrrow/id 
appears m its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a con- 
iklerable dillanee every evening; but at funrife it 
fheds mod of its night-flowers, which are colledlcd 
with care for the ufe of perfumers and dyers. My 
Vandits unanimoufly allure me, that the plant before 
us is their Sif'hallrJ, thus named liecaufg bees are 
fuppofed to yieeg on its bloflbms ; but Ailica mult 
imply a blue colour ; anti our travellers infill that 
the Indians give the names of Parfaticd or Rdrijata 
to this ufcful fpecies of Ayctanthes, On the other 
hand, I know that Parijdta is a name given to flow- 
ers of a genus totally different ; and there may be a 
variety of this with blnijh corols ; for it is exprefsly 
declared in the Amarcojh, that, when the Sep'hd- 
“ lied has white flowers, it is named Sveetafurajd^ and 
** Bhutavt’Ji. 

4. *. Maghya, 

Syn. CunJa. 
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).lnn. NyctantJies Stmihac. 

See liheede : 6 H. M, tab. 54. 
llowers exqiiifitely white, but with little or no frag- 
rance } Jleiii, petioles, and calx very downy ; leaves 
egged, acute ; below rather hearted. 

(s' Septala. 

S\')i. Navamallica, Navamalica. 

Jiilg. Bela, Muta-bela. 

liurm. Many-fioxvered Nyrtanthes. 

Ste 5 Rumph, tab. 30. 6 H. M. tab. 50. 

The bloflbms of this variety are extremely frag- 
rant, Zamhak (fo the word Ihould be written) is a 
flower to which Perjian and Arabian poets frequently 
allude. 

<. Mall tea. 

Syn. Trinajulya, Malli, Bhupadi, Saiabhiru, 

Vtdg. Desi-bt'L'u 

Linn. Wavy-leaved Nyctanthrs. 

Btrty globular, liinple, one-celled. Seed large, An- 
gle, globular. 

According to Blieedr, the BraJt'ncns in the weft of 
India diftinguifii this flower by the word Cajluri, or 
nnijk, on account of its very rich odour, 

6. ' AJl' ho la : 

Hyn. yatnnnairi. 

I nig. Banniallica. 

Linn. Narrow-leaved ISyctanihes. 

The Indians confider this as a vfriety of the 
former fpecies ; and the flowers are neady alike. Qb- 
tufe-leaved would have been a better fpecific name ; 
the petals, indeed, arc comparatively ttavrow, but not 
the leaves. This charming flower grows wild in the 
furefts, whence it was called Vanajdti by the Br.ihmens, 
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who aflifted Rheede ; but the Jatl^ or MaUtfay be- 
longs I believe to the next genus. 

)r. Mdlal'f. 

Syn. Sumand, Jdti. 

Vulg. MalCiy Jdtiy ChamheTi. 

Linn. Great flowered Jafmhu 

Buds blufliing; corol, nioftly with purplifli edges. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, two or three of 
the terminal leaflets generally confluent. 

Thcngh MdJati and Jdti b» fynonimous, yet fomc 
of the native gardeners diftinguifli them; and it is 
the Jdtt only that I have examined. Commeline 
had been informed that the Javans give the name 
of Maleli to the 7jambak, which in Sanflril is called 
L'avanu/tied, and which, according to Rheede, is 
tifed by the Hindns in their facrifices ; but they make 
offerings of moft odoriferous flowers, and particularly 
of the various Jafmins and Zanibaks, 

8 . Yafhictr, 

Syn. Mdgadhi, Ganicd, Amhafltl 'hli, Yat'Jii. 

Vnlg. Jul'hi, Jtii, 

Linn. Azorirk Jafrnin, 

Leaves oppoliie, threc’d. Branchlels crofs- armed. 
Umbels threc-flowered. Carols white, very fragrant. 
The yellow Yut'lhcd, fays the Hindns, is called IIe~ 
niapuflipicd, or golden-flovecred -, but I have never 
feen it i and it may be of a different fpecies. 

9 . Andicd: 

Syn. Tintidi, CJiinchd. 

Vnlg. Tintiri ; Vamru'lhindty or Indian Date. 

Linn. ’Famarindus. 

The flowers of the Tamarind are fb exquifitely 
beautifiil, the fruit fo falubrious when an acid flier- 
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J>et IS required, the leaves fo elegantly formed and 
arranged, and the whole tree fo magnificent, that I 
could not refrain from giving a place in this ferjes to’ 
a plant already well known. In all the flowers, how- 
ever, that 1 have examined, the coalition of the fta- 
mcns appeared fo invariably, that the Tamarind Ihould 
be removed, I think, to the fixtemih clafs ; and it 
were to be wilhed that fo barbarous a word as 1 ama- 
r'mdns, corrupted from an Aralnc phrafe abfurd in 
itfelf, fince the plant has no fort of refemblancc to a 
date-tree, could, without incor.vcnience, be rejedted, 
and its Indian appellation admitted in its room. 

1 o. Sara ; or At row cake. 

Syn. Gundra, or playful ; Tijanara., or Aciite. 
f'ulg. Serf Serfuri. 

Jjinii. Spontaneous Saccharam. 

ted. Glume two-valved j valves oblong-lanced, 
pointed, fub-equal, girt with filky diverging hairs, 
exquifitely foft and delicate, more than twice as 
long as the flower. 

Cor. Onc-valved, acute, fringed. 

Stam. Filaments three, capillary j Anthers oblong, 
incumbent. 

Pifl. Gems very minute ; Jiylcs two, thread-form* 
Stigmas feathery. 

I’lowers on a very large terminal panic le, more 
than two feet long, in the plant before me, and one 
foot acrofs in the broadeft part 5 con lilting of nume- 
rous compound divided mto fpikelctSy each on 

a capillary jointed rachis, at the joints of which are the 
flowers alternately feflile and pcdicellcd. Comnmt 
peduncle many-furrowed, with reddifli joints. Vahelet 
of the corol purple, or light red ; ftamens and piftils 
ruddy ; Jligmas purple ; pedicels of a reddifli tint, 
finely contrafted with* the long filvery beard of the 
calyx. Leaves very long, flriated, minutely fawed j 
Yol. IV’i R. 
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teeth upwards j keel fmooth, white within, flirathing 
tlie culm i ths mouth of the Iheaths thick, let witli 
white hairs. Culm above twenty feet high} very 
fmooth, round, and light; moA cloleiy jointed and 
woody near the root, which is thick and fibrous : it 
grows in large clumps, like the Venn. This beautiful 
and fuperb grafs is highly celebrated in the Purhnas, 
the hulian God of War having been born in a grove 
of it, which burfl; into a flame ; and the gods gave 
notice of his birth to the nymph of the Pleiads, who 
defeended and fuckled the child, thence named CartU 
ceya. The Caja, vulgarly Cajia, has a (hotter culm, 
leaves much narrower, longer, and thicker hairs, but a 
fmaller panicle, lefs compounded, without the purfflilli 
tints of the Sara. It is often deferibed, with praife, by 
lh« Hindu poets for the whitenefs of its bloflToms, 
which gave a large plain, at fome diftance, the ap- 
pearance of a broad river. Both plants are extremely 
ufcful to the Indians, tvho harden the internodal parts 
of the culms, and cut them into implements for writ- 
ing on their polilhed paper. l*’rom the niunja, or culm, 
of the Sara was made the maunji, or holy thread, or- 
dained by Mmu to form the laccrdotal girdle, in pre- 
ference even to tlie i'«/r/-grafs. 

1 1 . Diirvti : 

Syn. ’ Saia-par.'ica , Sahajt BMrgavi, Rndri, 

jfdnantd . 

Vulg. DB. 

Koen. ylgrojiis Linearis. 

Nothing eflTential can be added to the mere bo- 
tanical delcription of this mod beautiful grafs, which 
Van Rheede has exhibited in a coarfe delineation 
of its leaves only, under the barbarous appellation of 
Beli caraga. Its flowers, in their perfedt ftate, are 
among the lovelieft objeds in the vegetable world, 
and appear, through a lens, like minute rubies and 
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'emeralds in conftant motion, from the lead breath of 
air. It is the fweeteft and mod nutritious padure for 
cattle ; and its ufefulnefs, addt^d to its beauty, induced 
the IlinJus, in their earlicd ages, to believe that it was 
the manfion of a benevolent nymph. Even the FeJa 
celebrates it ; as in tlie following text of the A't'har- 
vana : “ May Dirvdy which rofe from the water of 
life, which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
“ denis, efface a hundred of my fins, and prolong 
“ my fcxidence on earth for a hundred years !” The 
plate was engraved from a drawing in Dr. Rf}xburgh'^ 
valuable colledtion of Indian grafl'es. 

12. Cuui, or Cus’lia. 

Syn. Cut'hci, Darbhiit Pavitra. 

Vulg. Cujha. 

Koen. Poa Cymfarouhs, 

Having never feen this mod celebrated grafs in a 
date of perfed inflorefcence, 1 clafs it according to 
the information which Dn Roxburgh has been fo 
kind as to fend me. The lea-ves are very long, with 
margins acutely fawed downwards, but fmooth on 
other parts, even on the keels, and with long points, 
of which the extreme acutenefs was proverbial among 
the old lIiHclus. Every law-book, and almod every 
poem in Sanferit, contains frequent allufions to the ho- 
linefs of this plant ; and, in the fourth Pdda we have 
the following addrefs to it at the clofe of a terrible in« 
cantation : “ Thee, O Darbha, tlie learned proclaim 
a divinity not fubjcdl to age or death ; thee they 
“ call the armour of Indra, the prcleiver of regions, 
“ the dedroyer of enemies ; a gem that gives increafe 
“ to the field. At the time when the ocean refound* 
“ ed, when the clouds murmured, and lightnings 
“ flafhed, then was Darbha produced, pure as a drop 
«* of fine gold.” Some of the leaves taper to a mod 
acute, evanefeent point 5 whence the Pandits often 

R 2 
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fay of a very (harp-minded man, that his intellects are 

acute as the point of a 

13. Bandhuca: 

Syn. Ratlaca, Bandhufivaca. 

Vulg. Bdndhnt't, Ronjan. 

Linn. Scarlet Ixora. 

Cal. Perianth four-parted, permanent ; divifions 
coloured, ereft, acute. 

Cor. One-petaltd, funnel-form. Tube cylindric, 

. very long, (lender, fomewhat curved. Border four- 

parted ; divifions egged, acute, defledled. 

Slum. Filunienls four, above the throat very (hort, 
incut vcd. oblong, depreffed. 

Pfi. Germ roundifh, oblate beneath. St)le thread- 
form, long as the tube. Stigma two- cleft, juft 
above the throat; divifions externally curved. 

Per. 

Seeds. 

I'lou'i rs bright cimfon -fcarlet, umbel - fafciclcd, 
Leu’Ves oval, rrofs-paired, half - (tern - clafping ; 
pointed, pale below, dark green above, leathery, 
clothing the whole plant. Stipules between tlin 
'.oppolite leaves erccl, linear. Stern rufl'et, chan- 
nelled. 


The Rundi’u'u ftiAver is often mentioned by the beft: 
Indian poets ; but the Pandits are ftrangely divided 
in opinion toiiccrning the plant which the antients 
knew by that name. Rddhaednt brought me, as the 
(amed Biidhi(cu,\om^ ^owtx':> oiiht Doiddful Pupavet i 
and his jounger brother Rama id nt produced on the 
following day die Scarlet Ixora, with a beautiful 
couplet, in wliich it is named Bandhuca : Soon 
after, Servbru fliowcd me a book, in which it is faid 
to have the vulgar name Dup'himya, or Meridian ; 
.but by that Hindifidni name the Mufelmans in fome 
djftd'-ls mean the Scarlet Pentapetes-, and, in others, 
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the Scarlet Hibifcusy which the Hindus call Suryamanit . 
or Gem of the Sun. The laft mentioned plant is the 
Slafmin of Rheede, which Linnaus, through mere 
inadvertence, has confounded with the Scarlet Pen- 
tapetesy defcribed in the fifty-fixlh plate of the fame 
volvime. I cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian 
god was ever named Ixora ; and that Is'wara, which 
is indeed a title of Sha, would be a very improper 
appellation of a plant which has already a clafiical 
name. 

1 4. Carniedra : 

Syn. Drunwtpala, Perivyddha. 

Vulg. Cdncra’y Cat'hachanipa'. 

Linn. Indian Pavetta. 

It is wonderful that the Pandits of this province, 
both priefts and phyficians, are unable to bring me 
the flower which Cdhddfa mentions by the name of 
Carnicdtray and celebrates as a flame of the nooods. 
The lovely Pavetta, which botanifts have fufficiently 
defcribed, is called by the Bengal peafants Cu'ncrd, 
which 1 fhould conclude to be a corruption of the 
Sanfcrii word, if a comment on the Amardcvjh had 
not exhibited the vulgar name Cat'ha-chanipa' j 
which raifes a doubt, and almoil inclines me to be- 
lieve that the carnica'ra is one of the many flowers 
which the natives of this country improperly called 
wild Champacs, 

1 5. Mdfluvuiari ; 

I'ulg. Mafandari in Bengal, and Bajlra in Hinduflan. 
Linn. American Callicarpus ; yet a native of Java ? 
Cal. Perianth one- leaved, four - parted j Diviflons 
pointed, ereft. 

Cor. One-pctaled, funnel-form ; border four-cleft. 
Stanu Filaments four, thread-form, coloured, longer 
than the corol. Anthers roundifh, incumbent, 

1^3 
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Tlfi. Gfrm above, egged. Style thread -form, co* 
loured, longer than the ftamens. Stigma tliicJcilh, 
gaping. 

Per. 

Seeds. 


. Flowers minute, bright lilac, or light purple, ex- 
tremely beautiful. Pauichs axillary, one to each 
leaf, two-forked, very fltort in comparifon of the 
leaves, downy. Brads awled, oppofite, placed at each 
fork <^f the panicle. Leaves oppofite, perioled, very 
long, egged, veined, pointed, obtufely notched, bright 
green and foft abwe, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and fctiols b.oary with down. Shrub, with 
flexiole branches ; growing wild near Calcutta ; its 
loot has medicinal virtues, and cure's, they fay, a cu- 
taneous diforder called Mdjha, whence the plant has 
its name. I'hough the leaves be not fawed, yet 1 
dare not pronounce fpecies to be new. Sec a note 
on the Hoary CalUcarpus , 5 Retz. pacic. p. i.tt. 19. 

16, Sringa’ala. 

Syn, S ringa'taca. 

Vulg. Stnghdra. 

Linn. Floating Prapa. 

1 can add nothing to what has been written on 
this remarkable water-plant ; but as the ancient Hin- 
dus were fo lond of its /mt (from the horns of which 
they gave a name to the plant itfelf) that they placed 
It among their lunar conftellations, it may certainly 
claim a place in a feries of Irii/m/ vegetables. 

17. Chandan0. 

Svn. Gar.dnajara, Malayaja, Bhadras'ri. 

Pulg. Chandan, Sandal, Sanders, 

Ltnn, True Santulum ; more properly Sandahm. 

Seed large, globular, fmooth. 
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Having received from Colonel Fullarion many 
feeds of this exquifire plant, which he had found in 
the thickets of MiJmpur, 1 had a fanguine hope of 
being able to deferibe its flowers, of which RumpJtius 
could procure no account, and concerning which 
there is a Angular difference between L'mnaus and 
Burnian the younger, though they both cite the 
fame authors, and each refers to the works of the 
other; but the feeds have never germinated in my 
gvirden, and the Chandan only claims a place in the 
prefent feries, from the deferved celebrity of its 
fragrant wood, and the perpetual mention of it in 
the moft ancient books of the Hindus, who conflantly 
deferibe the beft fort of it as flourilhing on the moun- 
tains of Malaya. An elegant SanJ'crit ftanza, of 
which the following Verfton is literally exacfl, alludes 
to the popular belief, that the Venus, or Bamhus, as 
they are vulgarly called, often take fire by the vio* 
ience of their collifion ; and is addrefled, under the 
allegory of a fandal-tree, to a virtuous man dwelling 
in a town inhabited by contending faftions : “ Dc- 
“ light of the world, beloved Chandana, flay no longer 
“ in this foreft, which is overfpread with rigid perni- 
“ cious Fans' as, whofe hearts are unfound ; and 
who, being themfelves confounded inthefcorch- 
“ ing flrcam of flames kindled by their mutua.l atiri- 
“ tion, will confume not their own families merely, 
“ but this whole wood.” The original word Dur~ 
vans'a has a double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous 
bambu, and a man with a mifehievous offspring. Three 
other fpecies, or varieties of Chandan, are mentioned 
in the Amaracojha, by the namee Tailaparniea, Go., 
s'irjha, and Herichandana : the red i'andal (of which 
I can give no defeription) is named Cuehandana from 
its inferior quality, Ranjana and Haifa from its co- 
lour, and Tilaparnt, or Patrangu, from the form of 
its leaves. 
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1 8« Cinnnda ; 

Syn Cu'irava. 

/ 7 Ir. Ghain-chu, 

liheede : Vsjcroea Lit Ambel. 11 H. M. t. 29. 

Linn. Menianthes ? 

Cal. Five-parted, longer than tlie tube of the corol, 
expanding, permanent ; divijiuns awled. 

Cor. Onc-petaled. 'J'uhey rather belled ■, border five- 
parted ; divifious cblong, wavy on the margin : a 
longitudinal wing or foldlct in the middle of each. 
The mouth and whole interior part of the corol 

Slam. Filamen/s five, awled, eredl; Anthers twin, 
converging ■, fi'-e, a'teinate, fhorter, fteril. 

Tift. Germ egged, veiy large in proportion; girt at 
its baft witli five round iih glands. Style very fliort, 
if any. Stigma headed. 

Ter. Capfale tour-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, comprefled, minute, appearing rough, 
with fmall dots or points. 

Leuccs hearted, lubtargeted, bright green on one 
fide, dark rufiet on the other. Flowers umbel 
fafcicled, placed on the flem, juft below the leaf; 
Glands and 'Tube of the corol yellow; border vi]d\ie-y 
both of the moft exquilitc texture : Cumuda, or 
Dtlight of the Water, feems a general name for 
beautiful aquatic flowers ; and among them, ac- 
cording to Can liheede, for the Indian Menianthes, 
which this in part refemblcs. The divifions of the 
corol may be called three-winged : they look as if 
covered with filver froll. 

19. (yhitraca. 

Syn. Vat'h'in f'ahni, and all other names of Fire. 

Fulg. Chita, Chitt, Chitra. 

Linu. Vlumbago of S'lLm. 

Cat. Tcrianth one-leaved, egg-oblong, tubular, five- 
lided ; rugged, interfperfed with minute pedicelled 
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gknds, exuding tranfparcnt glutinous droplets j 
ereCl, clofely embracing the tube of the corol j 
vutuih five-toothed ; haft; protuberant with the valves 
of the nedtary. 

Cor. One-pctaled, funnel-form. Tube five-angled, 
rather Incurved, longer than the calyx. Border 
five-parted, expanding. Divijions inverfe, egg- 
oblong, pointed, lomewhat keeled. 

Nedleiry five-valved, pointed, minute, including the 
germ. 

Stam Filaments five, tirread-form, inferred on the 
valvclets of the nedlary as long as the tube of the 
corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 

Byi. Germ egged, very fmall ; at firft, when cleared 
of the nediary, fmooih ; but alluming as it fwells, 
five- angles. Style columnar, as long as the fla- 
mens. Stigma five-parted, flender. 

Per. None, unltl's we give that name to the five-angled 
coat of the feed. 

Seed one, oblong, obfeurely five-fided, inclofed in 'a 
coat. 

Racemas vifeid leafy. Calyx light green, Corol milk- 
white. Anthers purple, fecn through the pellucid 
tube. Leaves alternate, egged, fmooth, pointed, 
half fheathing, partly waved, partly entire ; floraU 
leaves fimilar, minute. Stem flexible (climbing) 
many-angled, jointed at the rife of the leaves. Root 
caufiic ; whence the name Vahni, and the like. 
Chitraca means at tracing the mind ; and any of the 
Indian names would be preferable to Plumbago, or 
Leadwort. The fpecies here deferibed, feems moft 
to refemble that of Sedan ; the rojy Plumbago is Icls 
common here : the joints of ii.s flems arc red ; the 
brails three’d, egged, equally pointed, coloured. 

20. Cam ala t a : 

Syn. Suryd-cunti or Sunjhine, 1 1 . H. M. /. 60, 

Fulg. Cdm-latd, IJhk-pichah, 

Jjinn. Ipomoea Cluam ■ 
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The plant befere us is the moft beautiful of its or- 
der, both in the colour and form of its leaves and 
flowers ; its elegant bloflbms are ceh’Jllal ro(y red, Jove’s 
proper hue, and have juftly procured it the name of 
Chmalatd, or Love's Creeper’, from which I flibuld 
have thought Quamocht a corruption, if there were 
not fome reafon to fuppofe it an Amencan word. Ca- 
vutlata may alfo mean a mythological plant, by which 
all dejires are granted to fuch as inhabit the heaven of 
Indra ; and if ever flower was ii'orthy of paradi/e, it is 
our charming Jpomoen. Many fpecies of this genus, 
and of its near ally the Convolvulus, grow wild in our 
Indian provinces ; fome fpreading a purple light over 
the hedges, fome fnow-white with a delicate fnigiancc; 
and one breathing, after funlet, the odour of cloves ; 
but the two genera are fo blended by playful nature, 
that very frequently they are undiftinguifliable by 
the roroJs and Jiipmas : for inftance, the MundavaJU, 
or lieaulifui C,liuil>er, of Ilheede (of which 1 have 
often watched the large fpiral-buds, and feen them 
burll into full bloom) is called Ipomoea by Lintuvus, 
and Convolvulus (according to the Supplement) by 
Ka'nip ; and it feetns a (hade between both. I'he 
dtvilions of the are egg-oblong, pointed ; free 

above, intricated below ; its corol and tube, thofe of 
an Ipoutoca ; its Jilameuis of different lengths, with 
anthers arrowed, lointed above the barbs, furrowed 
half-incumbent ; the Jligmus, two globular heads, each 
globe an aggregate of minute roundilh tubercles ; the 
Jlem not quite Imooth, but here and there bearing a 
few fmall prickles; the very large corol exquifitely 
white, with grecnilh ribs, that feem to a£t as mufclcs 
in expanding the contorted bud ; its odour in the 
evening very agreeable ; lefs ftrong than the primrofe, 
and lefs faint than the lily. Thefclovc-fcented creeper, 
which blows in my garden at a leafon and hour when 
I cannot examine it accurately, feems of the fame ge- 
nus, if not of the lame fpecies, with the MwidavnUi, 
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2 t, Cadamha: 

Syn. N/f'a, Prijyaca, Haliprya, 

/ itlg. Cadamb, Cadam. 
hum. Oriental J^auclca. 

To the botanical defcription of this plant I can add 
nothing, except that I always obfert^ed a minute 
five-parted caiyx to each floret, and that the leaves 
are oblong, acute, oppofite, and tranfverfely nerved. 

It is one of the molt elegant among Indian trees, in 
the opinion of all who have feen it, and one of the 
holieil, among them, in the opinion of the Hindus. 
The Poet Ca'Uda's alludes to it by the name of Nipa ; 
and it may juftly be celebrated among the beauties of 
fummer, when the multitude of aggregate flowers, 
each conlifting of a common receptacle, perfedlly glo- 
bular, and covered uniformly with gold-coloured 
florets, from which the white thread-form Jiy/es con- 
fpicuoufly emerge, exhibits a rich and fingular ap- 
pearance on the branchy trees decked with foliage 
charmingly verdant. The flowers have an odour, 
very agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the feent of new •voine ; and hence 
they call the plant Halyprya, or beloved by Halin, that 
is, by the third Rama, who was evidently the Bac~ 
chus of India, 

2 1 . Gandi'ra : 

Syn. Samajhf hila, Lavana-bhanta'ca. 

P^ulg. Lona-bhant ; Ins ; Salaiiyd. 

Linn. Solanum. Is it the Herbqfcum~\ez.vtA ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, cup-form, or belled ? ob- 
fcurely five-cleft, downy, pale, frofted, permanent, 
Dhifions egged, ereft, pointed, very villous. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube very fhort. Border five- 
parted. Diviftoiis oblong, pointed, expanding, 
villous. 

Siam, pilammts five, moft fliort in the mouth of 
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the tube. Anthers oblong, furrowed, converging, 
nearly coalcl'cent, with two large pores gaping 
above. 

Fift. Germ roiindifli, villous. Style thread-form, 
much longer than the ftamens. Stigma obtufe- 
headed. 

Per. Berry roundifh, dotted above, hoary, divided 
into cells by a liefhy teceptuchy with two or three 
wings. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, comprefTcd, neftling. 
heaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather wavy 
on the margin, delicately fringed with down; darker 
and very foft above, paler below, with protuberant 
veins, downy on both fides, moftly decurrent on 
the long hoary pctiols. 

Stem flirubby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarmed. 
FJmvers umbel-fafcicled. Coruls white. Anthers 
yellow. Peduncles and pedicles hoary with deci- 
duous froft. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity of 
vana, ox fait, which makes it ufeful as a manure ; but 
the fingle word Bhanta'ca, vulgarly Bha'nt, means the 
Clerodendtum, which (without being unfortunate) 
beautifies our Irulian fields and hedges with its very 
black i't ny in the center of a bright red expanding 
permanent calyx. The charming little bird Chatra'cuy 
commonly called Chalta'rya, or Puntuni, forms its 
wonderful neft with a leaf of this downy Solatium^ 
which it lews with the filk-cotton of the Seven-leaved 
Ucf/duix, by the help of its delicate but fharp bill ; 
that lovely bird is well known by the Lamuean appel- 
lation of Motacilla Sarturia^ properly Sartrlx ; but the 
figures of it that have been publiQied, give no idea 
of its engaging and exquifite beauty. 

23. Samudraca: 

Syn. Dlwla-Jitmudi a, ■ ■ 
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DMl~famudr. 

hinn. jd(juiUcia j but a new fpecies. 

Cal. Penanlk one - leaved, funnel - fhaped, five- 
toothed, fliort, the icelh clofely preffing the corol ; 
permanent. 

Cor. Petals five, egg-oblong, fcfTiblc, green ifh j acute, 
curved iiwards, with a fmall angled concave ap- 
pendage. Nectary tubular, flefliy, five -parted, 
yellowiflt ; dhifious, cgg-oblong, doubled, coin- 
prelled like minute bags with inverted mouths ; en- 
clofing the gferm. 

Stum. Pilaments five, fmooth and convex externally, 
bent into the top of the nctlar)\ between the divi- 
lions or fcales, and comprefling it into a globular 
figure, yiuthers arrowed ; the points hidden 
within the neffary, fiirrounding the Jhgma ; the 
barbs without, in the form of a flar. 

P'ljl. Germ roundifii. Si\lf cylindric. Stij^ma obtufe. 
Per. Berry roundilh, flattened, naved, longitutii- 
nally furrowed, moflly five-celled. 
f^'ccils folitary, three-lided, externally convex. Cyme. 
moflly three - parted. Stci/i deeply channelled, 
lointed, two-forked. PeJancIcs aho jointed and 
channelled. Fradificution burlling laterally, where 
the fiem fends forth a pctiol. Bcnics black, wa- 
tery- Actr'Uf.r alternate, exetpt one terminal pair; 
hearted, pointed, toothed ; twelve or fourteen of 
the tcceth (hooting into lobes ; above, dark green ; 
below, pale, ribbed v/ith procelles from the pctiol, 
and reticulated with protuberant veins ; the full- 
grown leave*; above two feet long from the apex, 
and nearly as broad toward the bale ; many of 
them rather tatgeited. This new fpevies may be 
called. leaved, or ylquiiicia Samudraca. The 
fpecies dclcrihed by the younger Bunuan, under 
the name of the Indian Staphylca, is not uncommon 
at Crljhna-nagar ; w'here the peal'ants call it Ca'ca- 
jan^ha,oi Cray's foot : if they arc correct, we have 
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erroneoufly fuppofed the Coin^ of the nioderii 
BengaJeJe to be the Ca'cdngi of the ancient Hindus. 
It muft not be omitted, tliat the ftem of the jlqui- 
liria Samlmcina is alfo channelled, but \xs, frudlfiea- 
ilon differs in many refpecls from the deferiptions 
of Burman and Linnanis ; though there can be no 
doubt as to the identity of the genus. 

24. Somara'jl: 

Syn. Hvalguja, Suhtilli, SdmJyalUcd , Ca’lamejhi, Crijh- 
vd'phald J'a’aiifn, Bd gujly Bu' lig'halTt. 

Bulg. Smnrdjy Bacuchi. , 

iAun. Fetid Pordcriii, 

The characters as in Zdmheus, with a few variations. 
Calyx incurved. Coroi very fliaggy within. Style 
two-cleft, pubefeent ; dnnjtons contorted. Stem 
climbing, fmootli. Leaves oppofite, long-petioled ; 
ilie lower ones oblong, hearted j the higher, egg- 
oblong, veined, with a wavy margin. Panicles 
axillary (except the higheft) crofs armed. Flowers 
t)eautiful to the fight, crimfon, with milk-white 
edges, Tefembling the DianthuSy vulgarly called 
Sweet IFUliam, but refembling it only in form and 
colours ; almoft fcentlefs to thole who are very 
near it, but diffiiling to a dillance a rank odour 
of carrion. All the peafants at Crijhna-nagar 
called tins plant Somfa'j, ; but my own lervants, and 
a family of Brahmens from 'Iribeniy gave that 
name to a very different plant of the nineteenth 
dais, which I took, on a curlbfy infpection, for a 
Prenanlhcs. 

2 5. Sya' nui : 

Svn. Gopi, Sdrivd, Anantay Utj^alaJd rnta, Cdpdf 
Gopdlica, Gbpiivalli. 

Fulg. Sydmd'laid , 

Rheede in Malabar letters, Puppdl-vallh 
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Oil. Paianth one-leaved, five-toothed, creA, mi- 
nute, permanent. 

Cor, One-petaled, falver-form. Tube itfelf cy- 
lindric, but protuberant in the middle with the 
germ and anthers ; throat very villous. Bolder 
five - parted ; d'rvifions very long, lance-linear, 
Ipirally contorted, fringed, clofed, concealing the 
fruftification. 

PdaWi'hti, if an)'^, very fliort. Anther five, 
awled, erect, converging at the top. 

Plf}. C>rm al)ove, pedicelled, fpheroidal, girt witlr 
a ncetareous ring. Style thread-form, rather awled. 
Sti^nui fimple. 

Per. Cii0nle one-cellcdi one feeded, roundilh, 
hifpid. 

Seed oval, very minute, gloffy. 

Pioivtn raceme - panicled, greenifh - white, very 
Imall, feented like thofe of the hawthorn, but far 
fvveeter; and thence the Portvgucjc called them 
horuy-floiver s. 

Peduncles axillaiy, ruflet ; pedicles many - floweret!. 
Branchlets milky. Leaves oppofite, lance-ovaJ, 
pointed at both ends, molt entire veined ; above, 
dark green ; below, pale. Stipules linear, axillary, 
adhering. Stem climbing, round, of a ruffeEhuc, 
rimmed at the infertion of the fhort i^etiols. 

The ripe fruit of this elegfint climber, which 
Culidas mentions in his poem of the Scafons, has 
been feen by me onlv in a very dry fiate ; but it 
feemed that the hifpid appearance of the cop/nlesy 
or berries, wliich in a miciolcope looked exaftly like 
(he burs in Van Jiheedds, engraving, was caufed by 
the hardened calyxes and fringe of the permanent 
corols ; the feeds in each bur were numerous, and 
like black-fliining fand , for no fingle pericarp could 
be difengaged from it ; and it is deferibed as one- 
Jeededf merely from an infj[reiftion of the diffeded 
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germ. Before 1 had feen \\\q fruit, I thought the 
Sjama very nearly connedled with the Shrubby Afo- 
(yuum^ which it refemblcs in tiie leaves, and in parts 
of the carol. 

Five of the Sauferit names are ftrung together, 
by the author of the Amaraebjh, in the following 
verfe : 

Goafi s'yamd s' arivti fyd lUmatotpala farivu : 

and his commentator obferves, that the laft name 
was given to the Sa'r/x'd from the rcfemblance of its 
flowers to thofe of the l>//^tila, which I thence con- 
clude to be a Mcnianthfs, cfpecially as it is always 
del'cribed among the huiidn water-plants. The other 
fynonymous words are taken from l~a' chafati. 

26. A'vipia, or Aviuga : 

Syti.. Crijhnapd caf Jhilii, Sujhauis, Carantardara. 

Vulg, Carundii, or Carciwula in two diftionaries ; 

in one, Putdantalii. 

JJnu. Carijfa Caramhs. 

Cal. Perianth five-clett, acute, very finall, coloured, 
perliftent. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube longifli ; 
throat fwoln by the incloled anthers. Harder live - 
parted ; divifions oblong ; one fide of each em- 
bracing the next. 

Slam. Fdamenls five, extremely fiiort. Anthe>% 
oblong, creel:. 

Piji. Geim above, roundifli. Style thread -form, 
Ihort, clubbed. Stigma narrower, pubelccnr. 

Per. Berry cllipto'dal, two-cellcd. 

Seeds, at lead feven, oval, comprefled, margined 
Flowers milk-white, jalmin-like. Fruit beautiful 
in form and colour, finely (haded with carmine and 
white i agreeably acid. Branches two - forked* 
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J/eaves oppofite, fhort petioled, elliptic, obtufe,. 
moft entire, fmooth ; fome fmall leaves roundilh 
inverfc hearted. Thorns axillary, oppofite, ex- 
panding ; jmnts bright red. Peduncles twin, fub- 
terminal, three-flowered ; pedicels equal. The 
W'hole plant, even the fruit, milky. We have both 
fpecics of Car'ijfa in this province; but they melt, 
icarce diftinguifliably, into each other. 

The Pandits have always brought me this elegant 
plant as the Carrandii, mentioned by Jayade'va ; but, 
judging only by the fliape and tafte of the fruit, they 
I'eem to copfound it with the Rkannius Jujuha ; and 
the confufion is incrcafed by the obfeurity of the fol- 
lowing paflage in their bcfl vocabulary : 

Carcandhuy vadari, c'di ; cblaniy cuvala pPenile, 
Siiuvinwi, vadaraniy pliant a' 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits only j 
but fome inlift, that the Ghunta' is a diftindt plant, 
thus deferibed in an ancient verfe : ‘ The ghonta'y 
‘ called alfo gopaphonta, is a tree fliaped like the 
‘ T’uilari, with a very fmall fruit, growing only in 
* forefts.’ For the ghmla', here known by the name 
of Scha'cul, my fervants brought me Rhammis with 
haves alternate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfeurely 
fawed, paler beneath, and moft beautifully veined 
fioral young leaves crowded, very long, linear; prickles 
crowded, very long, linear; prickles often lolitary, 
fometimes paired, one flraight, one curved ; a fmall 
globular drupCy quite black, with a one-celled nuts 
the flowers 1 never faw perfedl ; but it feems the nine- 
teenth fpecies of Limucus, We have many fpecies of 
Hhamnus in our woods and hedges ; fome like the 
AlaternuSy polygamous by male and hermaphrodite 
flowers ; others, diflinguifhed by various forms and 
pofitions of the pnVX7a ami /fava; but the common 
Voi. IV. . S 
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Badari or Baiar, is the Jujnhe-tree, defcribcd by 
Rheede-, and by Rumpltitis called Indian Apple-trec< 
Its P erji an r\-&vaQ is Condr-, by which it is mentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della who takes no- 

tice of \.\\c Juapy froth procured from its leaves ; whence 
it has in Sai>Jrril the p'hthiila, or frothy. To 

the plant the ^Itahs give the name of Sidr, and to its 
fruit that of blabik ; from which perhaps, Napeca has 
been corrupted. 

27. Cara-dra : 

Syn. J'rcit'hii/a, Satapm'liiy Chan’da'ta, llayama'reJra. 
J/nin. ISertiiin Oleaiidery and other fpecies- 
I idg. (.'ancfy i'arbir. 

.A plant lb well known would not have been inferted 
in ibis place, if it had not been thought proper to take 
notice of the remarkable epithet hayama racUy or horfc-' 
iiUtr-y which role from an opinion llill preferved 
among the Hmdus, that a horfe, unwarily eating the 
leaves of the Beriutn, can hardly efcape death : moft 
of the Ipccies, crpccially tlreir roots, have ftrong me- 
dicinal, but probably narcotic powers. The blue- 
dMuy^ JS'enmn grows in woods at a liitle diflance from 
my garden ; iiiul the Hindu pe.af'ants, who brought it 
me, called it A//, or blue: a proof that its quality 
was known to them, as it probably was to their an- 
tcllors, from time iinmemorird. 

98. SepiitpLr nu, ox fven-leui-ed : 

Svn. I //.ita-fxViu h, Su/adiy I J/uinni-i h'hada. 
i idg. Cn hitu-van'i, ili’luitiMiu, Ch'haton. 

Jjtmi. Si'hocl Ei lutes. 

EiiL Penunth five-parted, I'ub-ncutc, fmall, villous, 
permanent ; doling round the germ immediately 
on the removal of the tiibe. 

Cor. One-pctaled, funnel- l(/rm. Tube cylindric be- 
low, prouiincnt above, with inclofed anthers, very 
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villous in the throat. Border five-parted, (hortcr 
than the tube : dlvifions inverfe-egged, obtufe, ob- 
lique, rcflefted, waved on the margin. 

Netlary^ a circular undivided coronet, or rim, termi- 
nating the tube, with alhort ereft villous edge. 

^tayn. lilcnnems^Kt^ cvlindric, very (liort in the rhroit 
of the tube. Anthers hcart-harroWed, cleft, pointed, 
forming a ftar, viiible through the mouth of the 
tube, with points diverging. 

Pi/7. Germ above round i(h -egged, very villous, fcarce 
extricable, from the calyx enclofihg and grafping 
it. Style cylindric, as long as the tube. Sugmci 
two-parted, with parts diverging, placed on an ir- 
regular oi blet. 

Ver. FoUlclrs two, linear, very long, oric-valved. 

Seeds numerous, oblong, comprefled with filky pappus, 
pencilled at bob'll ends. 

NOTE. 

The whole plant milky, ^tem dotted witH minute whitlfli tu- 
bercles. Leaves mollly levened m verticils at (hort diHances, very 
jbft, oblong invcrfe-egged, lome pointed, Ibrr.e obtufe, fome 
end-nicked 5 ionie entire, fome rather fcallopped ; with many 
rranfveife paialltl veins on each fide of the axis; rich dark green 
ttbovc, dihiicd below. Pctiols furrowed above, fmooth and con- 
%’ex bciieath, elongated into a flrong protuberant nerve continu- 
ally diinindhing and evaiiefcent at the apex. Stipules above eredt, 
jtcute, let in a coronet round the ftem ; the verticils of the leaves 
anfwcring to the definition of fronds. Flowers rather fmall, greenifh 
white, with a very particular odour, Icfs pleafunt than that of 
»dder-flowers. Pedundes terminal, with two verticils pedicelled 
umbel-wife, but horizontal. PcJiccly hx^headed, many-flower- 
ed; higheft verticils liiiiilar to thofe heads, more crowded. 
very large when full grown; Jighc and elegant when youngs 
'I'hiS plant fo greatly lefembks the Pala of Fan Rhcedc (which 
has more of the Verlum than of the. Tatern^rmontana^ that \ 
the genus and the fpecies to vx* iavnt, whh fome vaTtety. 
That author fays, that the Brahmens call it San/en^f but his 
Nagari letters make it Savdnu ; and neither of the words is to be 
found in Sanjlrit* With all due refpedl for Plumier and Burman^ 
1 fhould call this plant Netium Septaparna : it is the Pule of Ruffi^ 
phlus^ who enumerates its various ufes at great length and with 
•great confidence. 
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29 . jirCil : 

Sjn. J'ctjuca, Afj)'h6ta, Gonhrupa, F'tc'irana, Man* 
dlira, uircajierna j and any name of the Sun, 

I 'lilg. Ai'cUuly Anc. 

Jj 'mn. Gigantic Ajclepias. 

iNedaries with two glanded compreffed folds, inflcad 
of aivled hon.di’ts at the fommit ; fpirally eared af 
the bafe. Filaaienta iwifted in the folds of the nec- 
taries. ylniJwrs flat, fniooih, rather wedge-form. 
Slvles near half an inch long, fubcylindric. Stigmas 
expanded. Fhnvers leiminal and axilJar}' umbel- 

- fafciclcd i amerhy it - coloured, with fome darker 
fliades of purjile on the petals and nedaries j the 
ftarred corpufclc bright yellow. Leaves oppofite, 
heart oldung, nrolMy, invcrfe egged, i'ubtargeted, 
very rarclv llern-clalping, pointed, villous on both 
fules, hoary benea:!i, with foft down ; petio/s very 
fhorr, concave and bearded above, with r. thickifli 
conical Tiie whole plant filled with caullic, 

milk. A vaiioty of this Ipccies has e.\quilhely de- 
licate milk-white flowers ; it is named Alarm or 
P’-ulepfa, and in’glily cileemed for its antifpafmodic 
|x)weis. Tiie Fadimircn, which 1 liave not feen, is 
laid to I'.ave (mail crimibn corols. The individual 
plant', olun evamined by me, vary confiderably in 
the lorms of tlie lea', ts and the tops of the nedtarv, 

30 . P if lad a : 

Syti. J'/idvam. 

Fulg. J'huu, 

Koen. Indian Tama f ix ? 

Flowers very Imail, whitilli, with a light purple tinge, 
crowded on a number of I'pikes, which form all to- 
gether a moft elegant pannicle. Stem generally- 
bent, often llraight, and ufed anciently for arrows 
by the Peijians, who call the plant Gaz, The ce- 
lebrated Qiat't of hfeudiyjr was formed of it, as I 
learned from Babmeiiy who .firft fhovved it to me 
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on a bank of the Ganges, but aflerted that it was 
common in Perjta. The leaves are extremely mi- 
nute, feffile, moftly imbricated. Calyx and carol 
as defcribed by Limianis ; five filaments confidera- 
bly longer than the petal ; anthers lobed, fur- 
rowed ; germ very fniall j Jlyle fcarce any ; ^ig- 
nias three, revolute, but, to my eyes, hardly fea- 
thered. 

Nothing can be more 47e.autiful than the appear- 
ance of this plant in flower during the rains, on the 
banks of the rivers, where it is commonly interwoven 
with a lovely twining aifcl ep 'tas •, of which the follow- 
ing defeription is, I hope, very exadt : 

31. Dugdli'tch, or Mill giant. 

S\n. CJhiravi Dugdlnca. 

Futg. Kyirtd, Dudhi, Dhdh-latd. 

Linn. Efculent Periploca. 

Cal. One-leaved, five-parted ; divijhns awled, acute, 
coloured, expanding. 

Cor. One-pctaled, falver-form, ftar-like, diviftons five, 
egged, pointed, fringed. 

NeBary double, on a five-cleft bafe, gibbous between 
the clefts, protuded, and pointed above, furround- 
ed with a bright green villous rim ; exterior five- 
parted ; diviftons egged, converging, attenuated 
into daggers ; each concave externally, gibbous 
below the cavity, which is two-parted and wrinkled 
within. Interior a five-parted corpufcle, lopped 
above, five-angled, furrounding the frudification. 
Siam. Filaments fcarce any. Anthers five, roundifh, 
very minute, fet round the fummit of the lopped 
corpufcle, 

Fiji. Germs two, egged, pointed, ered, internally flat. 
Styles none, unleis you fo call the goints of the 
germs. Stigma, none but the interior neBarj, un- 
lefs you confider that as a common Jligma. 
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P^r. Follides two, oblong ; in fome, pointed j in 
others, obtufe ; inflated, one-valved j each contain- 
ing a one-winged receptacle. 

Seeds numerous, roundiln, compreflTed, crowned with 
pappus. 

To each pair of leaves, a peduncle moftly two-flow- 
ered, often with three, fometimes with iive, flowers. 
Calyx reddifli. Carol white, elegantly marked with 
purple veins ; fringe, white, thick ; anthers black. 
Leaves linear-awled, pointed, oppofite, petioled, with 
one ilrong nerve ; jiipules very foft, minute. Stem, 
fmpoth, round, twining \ the whole plant aboupding 
with milk, 

3 2 La'tigali : 

Syn. Sarad), Tdyapippah, SaculdJuid. 

Cnlg. Ctinclira, l/ho/angolyd. 

Rheed. Chern- vallel ? 

Linn. Naina oiSila'n. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, villous ; divi- 
fions lanced, pointed, long, permanent. 

Cor. One-petaled, nearly wheeled. Tube very lliort, 
Border five-parted. Livifons egged. 

Shim. Filaments five, awled, expanding ; from the 
niouth of the tube, adhering to the divifions of the 
border by rhomboitlal concave bales convergent 
above. Anthers large, arrowed. 

Pift, Germ above, egg-oblong, two-cleft. Styles 
two, aijure, funnel-form, diverging alinoft ^iqrizon- 
tally. Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per. Capjule many-feeded. 

Seeds veiy minutp. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creeping. 
Leaves alternate, fbort-petiolcd, moft entire, lance-r 
oblong, fmooth, acutifli. Peduncles moftly axil- 
lary, fometimes terminal, villous, often many- 
^ovvcred, fubumbelled, three-rayed, with involucres 
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general and partial. Carols bright blue, or violet. 
Stamem white. The plant is aquatic, and by no 
means peculiar to Silan : I have great realon, how- 
ever, to doubt whether it be the Lavgali of the 
Amaracbjh, which is certainly the Canchra of Ben- 
gal ; for though it was firft brought to me by that 
name, yet my gardener infifts that Latuhra is a 
very different plant, which, on examination, ap- 
pears to be the Afcendiug Jiiffieua of Limueiis^ with 
leaves mverfe-eggecly fmoolh, and peduncles Jhorter: 
its fibrous, creeping rools arc piirplifh, buoys white, 
pointed, Iblitary ; and at the top of the germ fits 
a nedlary compofi?d of five fliaggy bodies, arched 
like horfe-fhoes, with external honey-bearing ca- 
vities. 

33 . Ihili 

Syn. Atasiy CJhtimd, 

Vulg. 'JTisi, Mufand, 

JJnn. Moji common Lhiuniy 

Cal. Perianth five-leaved j leaflets oblong, acute, 
imbricated, keeled, fringed minutely, having fome- 
what reflefted at the points. 

Cor. Small, blue ; petals notched, flriated, wavy, 
reflex, imbricated. 

Siam. Anthers light blue, converging, no rudiments 
of filaments. 

P\ft. Gerni large. Style pale blue. Stigma limple. 

Per. Cqpfule pointed j furrowed. 

Root Ijmple. 

Stem Herbaceous, low, eredl, furrowed, hioftyf 
naked at the bafe. 

ifLeaves linear, three-nerved, alternate croflTwife, fef- 
file, fmooth, obtufe, reflefted, KxpwX&Ay glanded f 

Sfipuks linear. a minute gland at,thc bafe. 
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34, Murvd: 

6 yn* Devii Madhurafd^ Moraid^ TejatUj Siit'vdy Mach 
husrhiiy Gocarnt^ Filuparjii, 

Vidg. Mura^di Miirahara^ Murgahu 

Linn. Hyacmthdidy Alefris. 

Cal. None. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form, fix-angled. Ttihe 
(hort, bellied with the germ. Border lix-parted. 
Divtjions lanced ; three quire reflefted in a circle; 
three alternate, defleded, pointed. 

Siam. Filaments fix, awlcd, as long as the corol, di* 
verging, inferred in the bafe of the divifions. An^ 
ihers oblong, incumbent. 

Tijl* Get in inverfe-cgi^cd, obfcurely three-fided, with 
two or three hnvey~bL’arhig pores on the flatiifti top. 
Style atwled, one-furrowed, as long as the ftamens. 
Stigma clubbed. 

Pericarp and Seech not yet infpefled. 

Root fibrous, tawny, obfci. rely jointed, ftolon-bearing. 
Scape long, columnar, llieathed with leaves, im- 
bricated from the root ; a few flreaths above, ftrag- 
gling. Leaves flefliy, channelled, fword-form, 
keeled, terminated with awls, the interior ones 
longer, moftly arched, variegated with tranfverfq, 
undulating bands of a dark green hue, approaching 
to black. 

Raceme eredl, very long. Flovcers, from three to 
feven in each fafcicle, on very Ihort petiols. 
BraSls linear, minute. Corals pale pea-green, 
with a delicate fragrance, refembling that of the 
Peruvian Heliotrope \ fome of the names 

allude to the honey of thefe delicious flowers j 
but the neftfteous pores at the top of the germ are 
not very diftinft : in one copy of the Aniaracojha 
ve read Dhanuh s' rent among the fynonyma ; and 
if that w'ord, which means a /cries 0/ hovos, be cor- 
redl, it muft allude cither to the arched leaves or 
tQ the re/ei'ted divifions of the corpl. This Aletris 
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appears to be a night -Jfoiver ; the raceme being 
covered every evening with freih bloffoms, which 
fall before fun-rife. 

From the leaves of this plant, the ancient Hindus 
extricated a very tough elalHc thread, called Maurvi^ 
of which they made bow-ftrings, and which, for 
that reafon, vs as ordained by Menu to form the facri- 
ficial zone of the miljtiny clafs. 


35. Tanmi: 

Syn, Snhu\ Cumari'. 

Vulg. Ghrita-cumdri. 

htmi. Two-rankcd Aloe, A Pcrfoliata, P ? 

Flou'prs raccmed. pendulous, fubcylindric, rather 
incurved. Bra£fs, one to each peduncle, awled, 
concave, deciduous, pale, with three dark flripes. 
Corol fix-parted ; three external ciivijtnns, orange- 
fcarlet; internal orange-lcarlct ; i'ltirnal, 

yellow, keeled, more flclhy, and more highiy co- 
loured in the middle, lulaments with a double 


curvature. Grnn fix-furrowed. Stigma limple. 
Leaves awled, two-ranked ; the lowell expanding 


fea-green, very fleflvy ; externally quite 


convex. 


edged wi'h foft thorns; variegated on both fidcs 
with white fpots. Tdn Rheede exhibits the true 


Aloe by the name of Ciimdri-, but the fpccirnen 


brought me by a native gardener, I'cemed a variety 
of the two-ranked, though melting into the fpecies. 


which immediately precedes it in Liiin.eus. 


36. Bacula. 

Syn. Cejata. 

Vulg. Mulfari, or Mdlafrt. 

Linn. Mimufogs Elengi. 

Cal. Perianth eight-leaved ; leaflets egged, acute, 
permanent; four interior, Ample; four exterior, 
leathery. 
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Cor. Petals lixteen, lanced, expanding ; as long as 
the calyx j JSei^lary eight-leaved ; leaflets lanced, 
converging round the ftamen and piftil. 

Siam. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten) awk'i.1, 
very Ihort, hairy. Jmlhers oblong, erefV. 

Pifl. Germ above, roundifli, villous. Style, cylindric. 
Stigma obtiife. 

Per. Drupe oval, pointed j bright orangc-fcarlet, 

Jinf oval, wrinkled, flattilh, and linooth at one edge ; 
broad and two-furrowed at the other. 

Flozeets agreeably fragrant in the open air, but with 
too llrong a perfume to give plcafure in an apart- 
ment. Since it mijfl: require the imagination of a 
Bicrman to difeover in them a refcmblance to the 
face of a man, or an ape, the genus, will, 1 hope, 
be called Bacula ; by which name it is frequently 
celebrated in the Put anas, and eycn placed among 
the flowers of the Ilnulu paradife. Feavc^ alternate, 
petioled, egg-oblong pointed, frnooth. The tree 
is very ornamental in parks and pleafure- grounds. 

37 . u'isoca : 

^'ft. / aflala. 

Cal. Perianth two - leaved, clofely embracing the 
tube. 

Cor. One-petaU'd. Tuhe long; cylindric, fubin- 
curvecl ; mouth encircled with a nedareous rim. 
Border four-parted ; diviflons, l oundifh. 

Siam. Filamenfs cjght, long, coloured, inferred on the 
rim of the tube, udnthers kidney-fliaped. 

Pifl. Germ above, oblong, flat. Style Ihort, downy. 
Stigma bent, Ample. 

Per. Legume longj comprefled af firft, then protu- 
berant with the fwelling feeds j incurved, ftrongly 
veined and margined, (harp-pointed. 

Seeds from two to eight, folid, large, many-lhaped, 
fome oblong-rqundifli, fomc rhomboidal, fome ra- 
^er kidncy-fliaped, moftly thick, fome flat, fjeaves 
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egg. oblong -lanced, oppofite, moftly five-paired, 
nerved ; long, from four or five to twelve or thir- 
teen inches. 

The mimher of ftamens varies confiderably in the 
fame plant : they are horn fix or feven to eight 
or nine j but the regular number leems eight, one 
in the interftices of the corol, and one before the 
centre of each divifion. Mod of the flowers, in- 
deed, have one abortive ftamen, and fome only 
mark its place, but many are pcrfed ; and Van 
Rheede fpeaks of eight as the conftant^ number : 
in fadl no part of the plant is conftant. Flowers faf- 
cicled, fragrant juft after fun-fet, and before fun- 
rife, when they ate frefli with the evening and morn- 
ing dew ; beautifully diverfified with tints of orange- 
fcarlet, of pale yellow, and of bright orange, which 
grows deeper every day, and forms a variety of 
fliacies according to the age of each bloflbm that 
opens in the fafcicle. The vegetable world fcarce 
exhibits a richer fight than an j4s6ca-\.xtc in full 
bloom : it is about as high as an ordinary cherry- 
tree. A Brahman informs me, that one fpecies of 
the Jsuca is a creeper ; and Jayadiva gives it the 
epithet vqlul’le: the Sanferit name will, 1 hope, be 
retained by botanifts, as it perpetually occui s in the 
old Imlian poems, and in treatifes on religious 
rites. 

3 S. Saivala : 

Syn. JanaTiVt. S'aivali. 

Vulg. Sitnar, Syalci, PataJydU, Schald. 

JLinn. Vallisneria } R. 

(dal. Common Spathe one-leaved, many flowered, very 
long, furrowed, two-cleft at the top ; each divifion 
end- nicked. Proper Perianth three-parted j divi- 
fions awled. 

(dor. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, flefliy. 
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Siam. Filaments invariably nine, thread-form. j1n~ 
ihers eredf, oblong, furrowed. ' 

Pifi. Germ egged, uneven. Styles always three, fliort, 
awled, expanding. Stigmas three, fimple. 

Per. Capjule very long, fmooth, awldd, one-c5lled, 
infolded in an angled Spalhc. 

Seeds ycry numerous, murexed, in a vilcid mucus. 
PlowerelSy from fix to fourteen, Ifnall. .SV.7/>e corapref- 
fed, very narrow, lleihy, furrowed in the middle. 
Pedicel of the floweret thread-form, criml'on above ; 
proper perianth, ruflet; petals while; anthers deep 
yellow. Lea’ves fword-torm, pointed, very narrow, 
fmooth, and foft, about two feet long, ^crowded, 
white at the bafe. Root fmall, fibrous. It floui ilhes 
in the ponds at Crijhna-nagar. The refiners of 
fugar ufe it in this province. If this plant be a 
yUlifneria, I have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have feen a female plant, nor fewer than nine fla* 
mens in one blolibm out of more than a hundred, 
which I carefully examined. 

39 . Pr'ticaraja : 

Syn. Praettva, PlJica, Cahmaraca. 

Pulg. N'llaearanja. 

Finn. Giiilaihlinu RonJ.uccella. 

The fpccics of this genus vary in a Angular man- 
ner; on feverai j'lants, W'ith the ol)long leaflets and 
double prieklcsot ihc Bonduecclla, I could fee only male 
fio". er*- as Rheeds has deferihed them; they were 
yellow, with an aromatic fragrance. Others, with 
fimilar leaves and prickles, were' clearly po/ygaaicuSf 
and the flowers had the following charaOter, 

MALE, 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, falver-form, downy ; Bcr^ 
der five-parted, wjth equal oblong divifions. 
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Cor. Vetah five, weclgc-form, obtufely notched at the 
lop ; four equal, ered, the fifth deprefled. 

Shun. Filuiincnts ten, awlcd, inferted in the calyx, 
villous, very unequal in length. Anthers oblong, 
fuwowed, incumbent. 

HERMAPHRODITE. 

CjIxx, Coro], S/,;;>iettSf as before. 

1'///. Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindric, longer 
than the filaments. Stigma fimple. 

Per. and SeeJs well delcnbcd by J/nxiams. 
l'iu':i’ers yellow; the deprefi'ed petal variegated witli 
red fpecks. limits three-fold, roundifh, pointed. 
Sj>//:es fet with floral leaflets, lanced, four- fold, rc- 
flcdcd. 


40 . Sol’rin'n/inm : 

Svn. Sigru, 'I'icjhna, Gandliaca, Aejlttva^ Mochaca* 

/ iilg. Sajjana, Moranga. 

I Ann. Guilandhia Monnga. 

Gill. Perianth one-leaved. Tain’ fliort, unequal, 
gibbous. iiorje*- five parted. Divifions oblong- 
iaiK'cd, fubequal ; firft defleded, then revolute ; 
coloured below, white above. 

Vor. Petals five, inferred into the calyx, refembling 
a boat-form flower. //Vt/^-likc, {"tvo, inverfe-egged, 
clav/eti, expanding. 

A\onmg - like, two, inverfe - egged, ered j claws 
flioitcr. 

AVi’/-hke, one, oblong, concave ; enclofing the fruc- 
tification ; beyond it, fpatuled ; longer than the 
u7;/g--petals. 

Siam. J'llaments five, fertile; three bent over the 
pifl.il : two fliorter, inferted into the claws of the 
middle petals. Anthers twin, rather mooned, ob- 
tufe, incumbent, five fteril (often four only) 
alternate with the fertile, fhorter ; their bales 
villous. 
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Germ oblong, coloured, villous ; below it a 
nedlar-bcaring gland. Style fliorter than the fta- 
ihen, rather downy, curved, thicker above. Stigma 
fimple. 

Per. Legume very long, flendcr, wreathed; pointed, 
three-lided, channelled, prominent with feeds, one- 
celled. 

Seeds many, winged, thrce-fided. ^ 

“Tree very high ; branches in an extreme degree 
light and beautiful, rich with cluftering flowers. 
Stem exuding a red gnm. Leaves mollly thrice- 
feathci ed with an odd one ; leaflets foriie iriverfe- 
egged, fomc egged, fome oval, minutely end-nick - 
ed. Raceme-panicles moftly axillary. In perfefl 
flowers the whole calyx is quite defleded, counter- 
feiting five petals ; whence Van Rheede. made it a 
part of the corol. Corals delicately odorous ; milk- 
white, but the two central ereft petals beauti- 
fully tinged with pink; I'he root anfwers all the 
purpofes of our horfe-radilli, both for the table 
and for medicine ; the fruit and bloflbms arc 
dreffed in carii. In hundreds of its flowers, exa- 
mined by me with attention, five ftamens and a 
piftd were invariably perfecl ; indeed, it is pof- 
fible that they may be only the female herma- 
phrodites, and that the males liave ten perfeiSt fta- 
mens with piilils abortive ; but no fuch flowers 
have been dilcovered by me after a moft diligent 
fearch. 

There is another fpecies or vaiicly, called Menhii 
Sigru, that is Honey-iS'/Vr// : a word intended to be 
expreflTed on Van plate in Nagari letters; its 

vi'dgar name is Mima, or Rabta fajjana, becaufe its 
flowers or wood aie ol a redder hue. 

Lirinaius refers to Mrs. Blackwell, who reprefentS' 
this plant by the name of Balanus Mjrcvfica, as the 
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CelcbratCvl Ben, properly Bun, of the yirahian phy- 

l:ans and 'poet?. 

4 r . Civ 'nyra : 

S\n. Cti nchana ra , Chaniaricu, CiufJnlu, Yngapatra. 

Vulg. Cachnur, Rafla ca'nchan. 

l,inn. Variegated Buuhinia. 

Cul. Beriunth one-leaved, obrciirely five-deft, dcci' 
duous. 

Cvr. Petah five, egged, clawed, expanded, wavy ; 
one more diflant, more beautiful, ftriated. 

Stam. Filaments ten,, unequally conneded at the bafej 
five ftiorter. Antlurs double, incumbent. 

V\ji. Ctcrm above, oblong. Style incurved. Stigma 
fimplc, afeending. 

Per. Legume llattifli, long, pointed, moflly five- 
celled. 

Seeds moftly five ; comprefled, wrinkled, roundlfli. 

[jcai cs rather hearted, two-lcbcd j fome with roundi 
cd, forac with pointed, lobes. Flowers chiefly 
purplilh and rofe-colourecl, fragrant; the fweec 
and beautiful buds are eaten by the natives in tfieir 
favoury niefl'es. We have leen many Ipecies and 
Varieties of this charming plant : one had race- 
med flowers, with petals equal, expanding, lanced, 
pxquifitely white, with a rofe-colourcd ftripe froni 
the bafe of each to its centre; anthers ioMX only, 
fertile ; fix much fliorter, fteril ; a fecond had 
three fertile,- and feven very fhort, barren; ano- 
ther had light purple corols, with no more than 
five filaments, three longer, coloured, curved in 
a line of beauty, A noble Climbing Bauhinia was 
lately fent from Fie pal ; with flowers racemed, 
cream-coloured; Jlyle pink; germ villous: Jla» 
mens three filaments, with rudiments of two more ; 
Jkm dowmy, four -furrowed, often fpirally. 
drils oppofite, below the leaves. Leaves two- 
lobed, extremely large : it is a flout climber up 
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the higheft Jrmdo Vinu. The Sanfcrit name Man^ 
dara is erroneoufly applied to this plant in the firrt 
volume of Van Rhefdi, 

42. Capitdhai 

Syn. (irdhiH. DadttUflta^ Manmafhaf Dadhiiniala^ 
Rvjhpap'hala, l^antas'at'ha. 

Vtilg^ Cat’h-heL 

Kom. Craicva, VaJanga. 

Cal, Verianih five-paried, minute, deciduous; divi- 
Jiom expanded, acute. 

Cor. Petals five, equal, chlong, reflected. 

Siam. Ftlaments ten, very fiiort, with a fmall ghunt 
between each pair, a^vlcd, furrowed. yinthers 
thick, five times as long as the filaments ; iui rowed, 
Coloured, ereft, expanding. 

Pyt, Germ roundifli, gin with a downy coronet. Style 
cylindiic, (hort. Sl'igma limple. 

Per. Berry large fplieroidal, rugged, often waned eX- 
ternall), netted within ; many-feeded. 

Seeds oblong-roundilh, flat, woolly, nellling in five 
parcels, affixed by long threads to the branchy re- 
ceptacles. 

Floieers axillary, moflly toward the unarmed extre- 
mity of tl'.e branch. Dhufions of the Perianth with 
pinic tips; petals pale; anthers crimfon, or cover- 
eti with bright yellow pollen. Fruit extremely acid 
before its maturity ; when ripe, filled with dark 
brown pulp, agreeably fubacid. Leaves jointedly 
jTeathered with an odd one ; leajicts five, feven, or 
nine; final!, glofly, very dark on one fide, in- 
vcri'e-hcartcd, obtufely-notched, dotted round the 
margin, with pellucid fpccks, very ftrongly fla- 
voured and feented like ani(e, Thoms long, fharp, 
foliiary, afeending, _ nearly crols-armed, axillary, 
three or four peliols to one thorn. , KlemhcdV)Aed\i% 
the height of the tree tp thirty feet, but^ we have 
young trees forty or fifty feet' high j i^td at Bandelk 
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there is a full-grown Capitt'haj equal in lize to tho 
true Bilva ; from its fancied refemblatlce to which 
the vulgar name has been taken. When the trees 
fiourilh, the air around them breathes the odour of 
anife, both from the leaves and the bloflbnos ; and 
1 cannot help mentioning a lingular which 
may indeed have been purely accidental: not a 
jingle flower, out of hundreds examine4 by me, 
had both ptrfeB germs and anthers vijibly fertile, 
while others, on tfie fame tree and at the fame 
time, had their anthers profufely covered with pol- 
len, but fcatce arty ftyles ; And germs to all appear- 
ance abertiije. 

43. Oceohaca : 

Syn. imna, funi. Lack' ha, Cantalaca, Cum, Nan- 
divri^a: 

Vulg. Thm, T&ri ; abfurdly Vilayati Nimi 

Linn. Between Cedrela and Svoietenia. 

Cat. Perianth ohe-leaved, five-cleft, minute, deci- 
duous; dhifions roundifh; concave, villous, ex- 
panding. 

Cor. Rather belled. Petals five, iiivcffe-e^ed, ob- 
tufe, concave, ereft, white with a greenifli lint, 
three exterior lapping over the two others. Nec- 
tary ftiort, five-parted j divijtohs roundifh, orange- 
fcarlet, bright and concave at the infertion of the 
ftamens j rather downy. 

Stam. Filaments five i inferted dh the divifions of the 
nc6tary, awled, fomewhat converging, nearly as 
long as the fiyle. Anthers doubled, feme three- 
parted, curved, incumbent. 

Pift. Germ egged, obfcurcly five-cleft. Style awled, 
erefl; rather longer than the corol. Stigma broad- 
headed, flat, bfight green, circular, ftarred. 

Pen Capfule c^ed, five-celled, woody, gaping at the 
bafe. Receptacle five-angled. 

Seeds imbricated, winged. 

VoL. IV, T 
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Leaves feathered, fcarce ever with an odd one j pairs 
from fix to twelve ; petioles gibbous at their infer- 
tion, channelled on one fide, convex and fmooth 
on the other. S/ipales thick, Ihort, roimdilh ; 
leaflets oblong - pointed, waved, veined; 
herve on one fide. Panicles large, diffufe, con- 
fifting of compound racemes. Aaiaries yielding 
a fine yellow dye. JPood light, in colour like Ma- 
hagoni. 

44. Kichula: 

Syn. j 4 ml>aja, Jjjala. 
y~tilg. Hijala, iiadia, JyuTi. 

Cal. Periuufh os\e-h2.\cd, belled, flefliy, downy-co- 
loured, permanent, five parted; diviflons ereft, 
pointed. 

CoC Five-petalcd ; petals egged, fliort pointed, re- 
volute, downy within and without. 

Stam. Filaments ten, five mofily fliortcr ; inferred in 
the bell of the calyx ; awled, villous. Anthers 
ereft, oblong, furrowed. , 

Tifi. Gc'nn egg-oblong, very villous. Style thread- 
form, curved. Stigma headed, with five olptufe 

■ corners. 

Per. Drupe fub-globular. 

JSut fcabrous, convex on one fide, angled on the 
other. 

Leaves feathered ; pairs, from five to nine ; leaflets 
oblong, daggered, notched., Calyx pale pink. Carol 
' darker pink without, bright yellow within. Cyme 

■ terminal, (Spreading. 

45, Alimuda; 

Syn. Puri draca, Viflantiy Madhavilatd. , 

Fulgi Mddhavilata. 

Lhtti. Bengal Banijleria. 

Hheede : Dewenda, 6 H. M. tab. 59. 

Cal, Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, permanent i 
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dhiftons coloured, oblong-oval, obtufe j between 
two of them a rigid glofly honey-bearing tubercle^ 
hearted, acute. 

Cor. Five-petaledj imitating a boat-form corol. ff'ings, 
two petals, conjoined back to back, involving the 
neilary, and retaining the honey. 

Avoning, large concave, more beautifully coloured. 
AVe/, two petals, lefs than the wings, but fimilar. 
All five roundifh, elegantly fringed, with reflected 
margins, and (hort oblong claws. 

Slam. Filaments ten ; one longer. Anthers oblong, 
thickilh, furrowed. 

Tift, Germs two, or three, coalefced. Style one, thread- 
form, incurved, fliorier than the longeft filament. 
Stigma limple. 

Per. Cagfnies two of three, moftly two, coalefced 
back to back ; each keeled, and extended into three 
oblong membraneous wings, the lateral fhorter than 
the central. 

Seeds roundifh, folitary. 

liacemes axillary. Flowers delicately fragrant ; white, 
with a fhade of pink ; the large petal fupportcd by 
the nedlareous tubercle, lhacled internally with 
bright yellow and pale red. ifnn'Tr linear ; iVings 
of the feed light brown ) the long one rufist. 
Leaves oppofite, egg-oblong, pointed. Petiols 
fliort. Stipidei linear, foft, three or four to each 
petiol. '\^o glamls at the bafe of each leaf. Stem 
pale brown, ringed at the infertion of the leaves, 
downy. 

This was the favourite plant of Saconlala, which fhc 
very juftly called the Delight of the Woods ; for the 
beauty and fragrance of its flowers give them a title 
to all the praifes which Ca'lida's and JuyaJlva beftow 
on them ; it is a gigantic and luxuriant climber ; bur, 
when it meets with nothing to grafp, it affumes the 
form of a iturdy tree, the higheft branches of whic' 
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difpJay, however* in the air their fiattiral flexibility 
and inclination to climb. The two names, Va'fanl't 
and Ma'dJiavi, indicate a ‘vernal flower ; but 1 have 
feed an Atmutla rich both in bloifoms and fruit on 
the firft of January, 

46. 'Atnra’laca : 

Syn. Pitana, CcipUam'i. 

Vulg. Amda, pronounced A'mriiy or AmU. 

Jjinn, Spondias lAytohalan 0 , or a new Ipccies. 

The natural charaRer as in JAmiieus, Leavet fca* 
thered with an odd one ; leaflets., moftly five-paired, 
cgg-oblong, pointed, margined, veined, nerved j 
common petiol fmooth, gibbous at the bafe. Flowers 
raceme-paniclcd, yellowifh white. Fruit agreeably 
acid ; thence ufed in cookery. Fan Ttheede calls it 
Ambadh or Arnbalam\ and, as he del'ciibes it with 
five ox fly, ftyles, it is wondt;ful that Hill ftiotfld have 
luppclcd it a Chryjobalanns. 

47. Ilemafagdra, or the Sea of CohL 
f ulg. Himfligar. 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon. 

Cal. Fetianth four-cleft ; divifions acute. 

Cor. One-petaled : Tube four-angled, larger at the 
bafe f border four-parted ; divifions egged, acute. 
Neitary one minute, concave fcale at the bafe of 
each germ. 

Siam. Filaments ciglit, adhering to the tube ; font 
jufl emerging from its mouth? four alternate, 
fhorter. Anthers creft, fmall, furrowed. 

Fiji. Germ fottr, conical. Styles, one frorfi each 
germ, awled, longer than the filament. Stigmas 
Ample. 

Per. Capfules four, oblong, pointed, bellied, (me 
valved, burfling longitudinally within. 

Seeds numerous, minute. 
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P/mieies terminal. Flowers of the brighteft gold-colour. 
Leaves thick, fucculent, jagged, dull fea-green. 

jointed, bending, in part recumbent. This 
plant flowers for many months annually in Bengal: 
in one bloflbm out of many, the numbers were ten 
and Jive ; but the filaments alternately long and 
ftiort. 

48. ^ladhuea: 

Syn. Gurap 7 ijhpa, Madhitdrtona, Vdnajrajfha^ Mad- 
hujht'hila, Madhtt. 

V ulg, Maiiyala, Mahuya, Malnva'. 

Linn. Long-leaved Bajfta. 

49. Cahla'ra * : 

Syn. Saugandhica, or Sweef-fcenled. 

Vtdg. Sundhi-hdldy or Sundhi-Mld-ndli. 

Linn. Nympaa Lotos. 

Calyx as in the genus. 

Cor. Petals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and keel- 
ed ; the exterior feries green without, imitating an 
interior calyx. 

Siam. Filaments more than forty ; below, flat, broad ; 
above narrow, channelled within, fmooth without ; 
the outer feries ered:, the inner fomewhat converg- 
ing. Anthers awled, ereft ; fome coloured like 
the petals. 

Fiji. Germ large, orbicular, flat at the top, with 
many (often feventeen) furrows externally, be- 
tween which arife as many procefles, converging 
toward the Jiigma j the dilk marked with as many 
furrowed rays from the center, uniting on the mar- 
gin with the converging procefTes. Stigma round- 


* According to the facred Grammar, thw word was written 
Cahlbdra, and pronounced as Callara would be in aodent Britidu 
When the flowers are red, the plant is called Hallara and RaSa 
fandhata. 

Ts 
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ifll, rather coraprefled, feflile in the centre of the 
difk, permanent. 

Per. Berry in the form of the germ expanded, with 
fixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundiflt. Flowers 
beautifully ^zure, when full blown more diluted ; 
lefs fragrant than the red, or role-coloured, but with 
a delicate feent. Leaves radical, very large, fub- 
targeted, hearted, deeply fcollop-toothed. On ope 
fide dark purple, reticulated ; on the other dull 
green, fmooth. Pel'iols very fmooth and long, 
tubular. The feeds are eaten, as well as the bulb 
of the root, called Sdluca\ a name applied by 
Bheede to the whole plant, though the word Ca- 
mala, which belongs to another Lmi^ean fpecies 
of Fymphaa, be clearly engraved on his plp-te in 
FJu'gan letters, There is a variety of this fpecies 
with leaves purplilh on both fides ; flowers dark 
crimfon, calycine petals richly coloured internally, 
and anthers flat, furrowed, adhering to the top of 
the filaments : the petals arc more than fifteen, lefs 
pointed, and broader than the blue, with little 
odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the JSymphica Nilufer, 
which in Saiijcr'it has the following names or epithets : 
Padma, Piaitmi, Aravinda Mahotpahi, Camala, 
Ciifejhaya^ Sahafrapatra, Sa'rafa, Pancemiha, Tama-, 
rajui Saraiiruha, Ra'jiva, t'ls’aprasma, Pujhcara, 
Amhhbruha, Setapatra. The new-blown flowers of 
the rofe-coloured Padma, have a moft agreeable fra- 
grance : the white and yellow have lefs odour : the 
blue, I am told, is a native of Cajhmir and Perfta. 

50. Champaca : 

Svn. Cha'mpeya, liemapujkpaca, 

T'ulg. Champacy Champa.'' 

Linji, M'lchelia. 
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The delineation of this charming and celebrated 
planr, exhibited by f’^nn Rlieede, is very corre(fl, , but 
rather on too large a fcale : no material change' can 
be made in its natural charadcr given by Limaus ; 
but, from an attentive examination of his two fpecieSy 
1 fufpeft them to be varieties only, and am certain 
that his trivial names arc merely different ways of ex* 
preffmg the fame word. The ftrong aromatic feent 
of the gold-coloured Chnnpac^ is thought offenfive 
to the bees, who are never on its bloffoms ; but their 
elegant appearance on the black hair of the Indian 
women is mentioned by Rumphius; and both fadts 
have fupplied the Saufcrit poets with elegant allufions, 
Of the wild Champac, the leaves are lanced, or lance- 
oblong ; the three leaflets of the caljx green, oval, 
concave ; the petals conftantly lix, cream-coloured, 
flefhy, concave, with little feent ; the three exterior 
inverfe-egged ; the three interior more narrow, fliorter 
pointed, converging ; the anthers clubbed, clofely fet 
round the bafe of the imbricated germs, and with 
them forming a cone j the Jligmas minute, jagged. 

Both Mr. Marfchn and Rumphius mention the blue 
Chu 7 upuc as a rare flower, highly prized in Sumatra 
and Java ; but I Ihould have fufpedted that they 
meant the Keemperia Bhuchatnpac, if the Dutch na- 
turaliil had not alferted that the plant which bore it 
was a tree refembling the Champaca with yellow blof- 
foras : he probably never had feen it ; and the Brah- 
mens of this province infift, that it flowers only i^ 
paradile. 

51. Devadu'rui 

Sjn. Sarrapa'Japa, V a' rihhailraca ; Bhadrada'ru^ 

Duheilima, Pitadaru, Da'ru, Tutied Jht'lta. 

I'hdg. Devada'r, 

Jjinn, Moji lofty JJnona. 



»8q botanical observations 
£2, Panm/a: 

"Spt. Tulasif CaChmara^ Cul'^heniqa j Vr 'tndd, 
Ttdos), Talji. 

JAnn,^ Holy Ocynum ? 

The Natural Charader as in Linnxus, 

See lo H. M. p. 173. 

It is wonderful that Rheede has exhibited ho deli- 
nearion of a flirub fo highly veneratetl by the /f/w- 
dttSt who have given one of its names to a /acred 

f rove of their Parnajfus on the banks of the Yatrnma i 
e deferibes it however, in general terms, as refem- 
bling another of his Tola/m (for fo he writes the 
word, though Tulasi be clearly intended by his 
Hdgari letters) ; and adds, that it is the only fpecies, 
fefuted holyy aiifd dedicatid to the god V'/knu, j 
Ihould, confequently, have taken it for the Holy 
Ocynum of LimauSy if its odour, of which that 
,^ccies is faid to be nearly ,deftitute, had not been 
very aromatic and grateful ; but it is more probably 
a variety of that ipccies than of the Small Jhrweredy 
which refembles it a little in fragrance. Whatever be 
its Livxiiean appellation, if it have any, the following 
are the only remarks that 1 have yet bad leifure to 
make on it. 

Stem one or two feet high, moftly incurved above ; 
knotty and rough below. Branchlets crofs-armed, 
channelled. Leaves oppofite, rather fpiall, egged, 
pointed, acutely fawed; purple Veined benbth, 
dark above. Pe//oZf dark purple, downy. Racemes 
terminal; Flowers verticilled three-fold or five- 
fold, crofs-armed, yerticils from feven to fourteen \ 
Peduncles dark purple, channelled, villous ; BraSq 
feffile, roundilh, concave, reflefted. Calyx with its 
upper lip orbicular, deeply concave externally, 
fvro/bluilh purple, The whole plant has a dulky 
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purplllh hue, approaching to blacky and thenCe» per- 
haps, like the large black bee of this country, ic is 
held facred to Crijhtia ; though a fable, perfedUy 
Ovidian, be told in the Puranas concerning the 
metamorpholis" of the nymph Tulafiy who was 
beloved by the paftoral God, into the fhrub, which 
has fince borne her name. It qiay not be improper 
to add, that the White Ocyman is in Sanfcrit called 
Arjaca. 

53. Patalit 

S}in. Pdtahy Ambghd. CachqJPhdli, P'haliruhay 
Cri/knavrinta, Cuverdch). Some read Meghd and 
C&ldJi’Wi. 

Vulg. P&ralky Paraliy Pa'rul. 

JJmn. Big/ionia. Chelono'tdes ? 

Idffh Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, withering, 
obfcurely five-angled from the points of the divi- 
fions, five-parted ; divifions roundifh, pointed, the 
two loweft moft diftarit, 

Cor. One-petaled, belled. Tube very fliort ; throat 
oblong-belled, gibbous. Border five-parted , the 
two higher divifions refiedletj, each minutely tooth- 
ed; convex externally; the three lower divifions, 
above, expanded; below, ribbed, furrowed, very 
villous. Palate nearly clcfing the throat, l^e&aryy 
a prominent rim, furrounding the germ, obfcurely 
five-parted. 

Stam. Filaments four or Jive, incurved, inferred below 
the upper divifion of the border, fliorter than the 
corol, with the rudiment of a fifth or fixth, between 
two fhorter than the reft. Anthers two-cleft, in- 
cumbent at obtufe angles. 

Tift- Germ oblong-conical. Style thread-form, as 
long as the ftamens. Stigma headed with two folds, 
often clofed by vifeidity. 

Ter. Capfule one-celled, two valved, twelve inches 
long at a medium, and one inch thick ; rounded. 
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four-fided, pointed, incurved, rather rontorter?, 
diminiihed at both ends, dotted »vith afliy I'peeks, 
here and there {lightly prominent, ftriated ; two 
flripes broader, very dark, at right angles with the 
valves. 

Ree. A feries of hard, broadifli, woody rings; clofely 
ftrung on two wiry central threads. 

SeeJs numerous, forty-elghl on an average, three- 
angled, inlerted by one angle in cavities between 
the rings of the receptacle, into which they arc 
clofely preiled by parallel ribs in the four fides of 
the capfule ; winged on the two other angles with 
long fubpellucid membranes, imbricated along the 
{ides of the receptacle. 

‘Tree rather large. Stem fcabrous. 

Branchlets crofs-armed, yellowilb green, fpcckled 
with fmall w'hite lines. Leaves feathered with an 
odd one ; two or three paired, petioled. Leufleis 
oppofite, egged, pointed, moll entire, downy on 
both fides, veined ; older leallcts roughilh, mar- 
gined, netted and paler below, daggered. PdioJs 
tubercled, gibbous at the bafe ; of the paired lea- 
flets, very fhort ; of the odd one, longer, ^fipuks 
linear, blowers panicled j pedicels oppofite, raoftly 
three-flovvered ; an odd {lower fubfeflile between the 
two terminal pedicels. Carrd, externally, light pur- 
ple above, brownilh purple below, hairy at its con- 
vexity ; internally dark tellow below, amethyftine 
above ; exquifitcly fragrant, preferred by the bees 
to all other flowers, and compared by the poets to 
the quiver ot Ca’ madeva, or the God of Love. The 
whole plant, except the rooi and Jlevi, very downy 
and vilcid. The iruit can fcarce be called a Jiliqtie, 
lince the fl'cds are nowhere affixed to the fuiuies.; 
but their wings indicate the genus, which might 
properly have been named Plerofpermon : they are 
very hard, but enclofe a white I'weet kernel ; and 
their I'ghi -coloured fummits with three dark points. 
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give them the appeg.rance of the winged infcfts. 
Before I faw the frui: of this lovely plant, I fuf- 
pedcd it to be the Btgnonia Chelonoides, which 
J an Rheecie calls Pa'clrt ; and I conceived that 
barbarous word to be a corruption of Pa lull j but 
the pericarp of the true Pd tali, and the form of the 
feeds, differ fo much from the Pddri, that we can 
hardly confider them as varieties of the fame fpe- 
cies ; although the fpecific charader exhibited in 
the Supplement to Linnaus, coi refponds very nearly 
with both plants. 

The Putali bloflbms early in the (i>rlng, before a 
leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit is not ripe till 
the following winter. 

54. Go cant a ca : 

Syn, Pahmcq/hd, Jcjhugandhd, S'wadanJJttrliy Sivddti- 
cant'aca, Gocjhutaca, Vanas' rnigdta, 

Vidg. Gocjhura, Gofyura, Culjp), 

Rhecde : BahH Chulli. 

JAnn. Long-leaved, Barleria ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed , upper- 
tooth long, incurved, pointed ? two under and two 
lateral fliorter, fubequal, winged with fub-pellucid 
membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-hpped. flattllh, curved, 

protuberant at the mouth. Upper lip ered, two-, 
parted, refleded at the fides, concave in the middle, 
enclofing the frudification. Under lip three-* 
parted, refieded, with two parallel, callous, hifpid 
bodies on the centre of its convexity; Divijions 
inverfe-hearted. 

Stam. P'ilaments four, inferted in the mouth of the 
tube ; conneded at their bafe, then feparated into 
pairs, and circling round the piftil; each pair 
united below, confifting of a long and Jhort fila- 
ment. Anthers arrowed. 
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Fifi. Germ awled, pointed, furrowed, with prominent 
(eediets, fitting on a glandular pedicel. Sty/e 
thread-form, longer than the ftamens, incurved 
above them. Stigma fimple. 

Per. 

Flowers verticilled ; Carols blue, or bright violet ; 
centre of the umlcr lip yellow. rerticlTs, each fur- 
TDUnded by fix thorns, very long, diverging, 
colourot above ; under which are the leaves, alike 
verticilled, lanced, acutely Tawed, pubefeent, 
interfperfed with briftles. Stem jointed, flattifli, 
hairy, reddifh ; furrowed on both Tides ; broader 
at the joints, or above the verticils j furrows alter- 
nate. 


^5. Sindlmea : 

Syn. Slmihiiva nty hidrafurifay NirvamJ)^ hidrdnica, 

Vulg, Nis'anda. 

Ldmu Three-leaved Vitex, or Negundo ? 

Cal. Perianth five-toothed, beneath, permanent ; 
toothlets acute, fubequal. 

Cor. One-petaled, grinning; Tithe funnel-fhaped, 
internaily villous ; border two-lipped ; upper lip 
broad concave, more deeply coloured ; under lip 
four cleft ; divifions acute, fimilar. 

Siam, Filaments four ; two Ihorter, adhering to the 
Tube, villous at the bafe. Anthers half-mooned, 

pyi. Gtrm globular ; Style thread-form ; Stigma 
iwo-partcd, pointed, reflex. 

Per. Berry (unlefs it be the coat of a naked feed) 
rountiilh, very hard, black, obfeurely furrowed, 
with the calyx cloTely adhering. 

Seeds from one to four ? I never faw more than one, 
as Rheede has wel) di^fcribed it. 

Flowers raceme-panipled j purplifh or dark blue 
without, greyilh within, fnrall. Racemes moftly 
terminal ; Tome pedttfes many floweretit 
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Sfet/t d\R\n&\y four-fided ; channelled, jointed, 
bending. Stipules egged, fcaly^ thickifti, elo/fcj 
Branchlets crofs-armedi 

The luhe of the corol is covered internally witii i. 
tangle of filvery filky down, cxquilitcly l^autiftil ; 
jnore denfe below the upi>i’r lip; 

This chaniiing (lirub, which feetns to delight iri 
watety places j fifes to the height of fen or twelve,, 
ahd fometimts of twenty feet j exhibiting a moft 
elegant appearance, with rich racemes or panicles 
lightly difperfed on the fummtt of its branchb'ts. Ort 
a comparifem of two engfaviilgs in RumphiuSy and 
as many in Van Rhtedcy and of the deferiptions itl 
both works, I am nearly perfuaded that the Sindhucay 
or NirgandJii, is the V'ttex Negiindo of Linnaui ) but 
it certainly refembles the three-leaved V'ttex in its 
leaves, which are oppofite, egged, acute, petioled } 
above moiily th/re\l, below modly Jived j palef be- 
neath 5 rarely fawed ahd very flightly, but generally 
entire ; they are' very aromatic, and pillows are ftttflfed 
with them, to remove a cold in the Iiead and a head- 
ach occafioned by it. Thefe, I prefume, are the flirubs 
which hont'tus calls La^ond'iy and which he feeins to 
confider as a panacea. 

56. CdraitBla i 
Svn, CdtHlaca, Sufiaxn. 

Vulg. Bertg Hurhnr 'iya ; Hindi CaraiU. 

Linn. Five-leaved Cleome f 

Cal. Perianth fohr-lcavcd, gaping at the bafe, then 
cred J leafiels egg-oblohg,- concave,- downy,! deci- 
duous. 

Cor. Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding, clavos 
long ; folds^ wrinkled. 

'^iedtary, ixomftx to twelve roundlfli perforated glands, 
girding the gibbous receptacle. 
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Stam. Filaments fix, thread-form, hardly diffefing 
in length, inferted on a pedicel below the germ, 
jinlhers erefted, pointed, furrowed. 

Fiji. Germ eredl, linear, long, downy, fitting on the 
produced pedicel. Style very fhort. SiigmU 
headed, flat, circular. 

Per. Silique one-celled, two-valved, fpindle-fliaped, 
with protuberant feeds ; crowned with the perma- 
nent, flyle. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, nodding. Receptacles 
linear, often more than two. 

The whole plant mofl: diflinclly one piece. Root 
whitifli, will) featteved capillary fibres. Stem her- 
baceous, pale pjeen, in parts purple, hairy, crofl- 
armed, produced into a long raceme crowded at the 
fummit. Brunchlfts fimilar to the flem, leaf-bear- 
ing ; fimilar, but fmallcr leaves rifing alfo from their 
axils. Ijcuves fived, roundifli-rhomboidal, notch* 
ed, pointed, hairy, dark green, the lower pairs re- 
fpeClively c<jual, the odd one much larger, flrongly 
ribbed with protclles from the pcuoi - branchlets, 
conjoined by tlie baits of the ribs, in the form of 
a ftarlet ; each rav whitilli and fiiirowed within. 
Calyx green. l\!als wlnie. Arthen, covered with 
gold-coloured pollen. Fediccls purpiifii. BratJi 
ihree’d, fimilar to the cauline leaves. The fenlibie 
qualities of this herb feem to promil'e great aniil'pai- 
niodic virtues ; it has a feent much refembling ajju^ 
foetida, but comparatively delicate and extremely le- 
frefhing. For pronouncing this Cleome the CdrwvHUt 
of the ancient Indians, 1 have only the authority of 
Rheedcy who has exablly written that word in Malabar 
letters. As to his Brahmanical name Tiluni, my vo- 
cabularies have nothing more like it than 'fdaca, to 
which CJhuraca and Srinuit arc the only fynonyma. 
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5 7 . Ndgaccfara : 

idytt. Champi;ya, Ccfara; Cdnchana, or gny other 
name oi gold, 
f.ulg. Nagafar. 

Linn. Iron ^hfna. 

To the botanical dercrlptions of this delightful 
plant, 1 need only add, that the tree is one of the 
nioft beautiful on earth, and that the delicious odour 
of its bloflbms juftly gives them a place in the quiver 
of Cdniadeva. In the poem called Naijhadhuy there 
is a wild but elegant couplet, where the poet compares 
the white of the A’jgnrJ/dra, fioin which the bees 
were fcattcring the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers, to an alabafler*vvheel, on which 
Cjrna was whetting his arrows, while fparks of fire 
were difperfed in every direftion. Surely, the genu- 
ine appellation of an Indian plant lliould not be fubfti- 
tuted for the corrupted name of a Syrian phyfician, 
who could never have feen it : and, if any trivial name 
were neccHary to diflinguifh a Angle fpccies, a more 
abfurd one than iron could not poffibly have been 
i'eleded for a flower with petals like filver and anthers 
like gold. 

38. S'ahnaJi: 

Syn. P.ich'hdd. Furonty Mocha, Sl'hirSyuJh, 
i'nlg. Scnu'l. 

JJnn. Seven-leaved Bomhax. 

39. S' ad a : 

Syn. S amipujliliica, Ghunl'arava. 

San, pronounced Sun. 

I.Din. Ridhy Crolalana. 

Cal. PerianUi one-leaved, villous, permanent ; fliort 
below, gibbous bn both fides, with minute linear 
tiafls. Uiper icelli two, lanced, preffing the ban- 
ner i loii'er cootii boat-f)ni), concave, two-gafhed 
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in the middle, cohering above and below, Iheath^ 
ing the keel, rather fhorter than it j pointed. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Banner broad, large, acute, father hearted, with twd 
dark kaliolities at the bafe, and with compreffed 
fides, moftly involving the other parts r a dttrk line 
from bafe to point. 

things inverfe-egg-oblohg, with dark callous bodies 
at their axils, two-thirds of the banner in length. 

keel battened at the point, nearly clofed all round to 
include the fruftification ; Very gibbous below, to 
receive the germ. 

SianU FilaMenii ten, Coalefced^ cleft behind, twd- 
pafted below } alternately Ihort with linear furtowed 
ereft, and long with roiindilh anthers. 

Pi/l, Getm rather awled, flat, Villous, at a tight angle 
with the afeending, Cylindric, downy Style. Stigma 
pubefeent, concave, open, fomewhat lipped. 

Per. Legume pediccllfed, ftiort* velVcty, turgid, one- 
celled, two-valved. 

Seedsi from one or two to twfelve or more, round 
kidney- formi compre^d; > 

Flowers deep yellow.- Leases alternate, lanced, palet 
beneath, keeled j petiolei verf fliort ; Jlifules mi- 
nute, roundilh, viUous. Stem ftriated. 

Threads, called pavitracot from their fuppofed purity i 
have been made of Sana from time immemorial t 
they are mentioned in the laws of Menu. 

The retufe- leaved Crotalarin, which Van Rheede bjr 
miftake calls Schama Pufpi, is cultivated, I believe* 
for the fame purpofe. Rumphius had been truly 
informed that threads for nets were made from this 
genus in Bengal } but he fufpefted the information 
to be erroneous, and thought that the perfons whd 
conveyed it had confounded the Crotalaria with 
the Capfidar Corehorus. Strong ropes and canvas 
ore made of its macerated bark. 
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The Jangals'an, or a variety of \hc "watery Crotalaria, 
has very beautiful flowers, with a greenilh white 
banner, purple ftriped, wings bright violet ; /tern 
four*angled and four-winged ; leaves egged, ofa- 
tufe, acute at the bafcj curled at the edges, downy; 
jlipiiles two, declining, mooned, if you chufe to 
call them lo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpecies, a difference of foil and 
culture occafion varieties in the flower and fruflifi- 
cation. 

60. J ay anti : 

$yn. Jaya, 'Percari, Nadcyt, Paijdyrzdica. 

Vulg. Jainti, Juh't ; fome fay. At am. 

Rheede : Kedangtu 

Linn. Mjehynornene Sejhaii. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, rather belled, five-cleft ; 
toolhlets awled» ereA, lub-equal, more diflant on 
each fide of the awning ; permanent. 

Cor. Boat- form. 

Awning very broad, rather longer than the wings, 
in verfe- hearted, quite refledfed fo as to touch the 
calyx : waved on rhe margin ; furrowed at the 
bale internally, with two converging hornlets 
fronting the aperture of the keel, gibbous below, 
awled upwards, acute, eredl, within the wings. 
icings oblong, clawed, narrower above, obtule, 
fpun ed below, embracing the keel and the hornlets 
of the awning. 

Keel comprefled, enclofing the fruflificaiion, inflec- 
ted nearly in a right angle, gafhed below and 
above the flexure ; each divifion hatchet-form j 
beautifully flriated. ' 

Slam. Filaments Ample and nine-cleft, infledled like 
tht keel ; the ftmph one curved at the bafe. An* 
thers oblong, roundil^. 

Pijt. Germ comprefTed, linear, eredt as high as the 
VoL. IV. U 
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flexure of the filaments with vifible partitions. 
Style nearly at a right angle with the germ, awled, 
inflefted like the ftamen. Stigma rather headed, 
fomewhat cleft, pellucid. 

Per. Legume very long, llender, wreathed when ripe, 
fmooth at the valves, but with feeds rather protiv 
berant, many-parted, terminated with a hard (harp 
point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidney-fliaped, fmooth, flightly 
affixed to the future, folitary. 

Stem arborefeenr, rather knotty, J.eaves feathered, 
pairs from nine to fifteen, or more, often alternate; 
leaflets oblong, cnd-nickcd, fome with an acute 
point, dark green above, paler beneath, with a gib- 
bofity at the infertion of the petiols ; fleeping, or 
collapfing, towards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
with a double curvature or line of beauty ; flmvers 
fmall, fix or feven ; varying in colour ; in fome 
plants, wholly yellow.; in others, with a blackifli- 
purple awning yellow within, and dark . yellow 
wings tipped with brown ; in fome with an awnmg 
of the richeft orange-fcarlct externally, and inter- 
nally of a bright yellow ; ivings yellow, of different 
fhadcs ; and a keel pale below, with an exquifitc 
< hangeable light purple above, flriated in elegant 
t urves. The whole plant is enexprcffibly beautiful, 
cipecially in the colour of the buds and leaves, and 
the grace of all the curves, for there is no proper 
angle in any part of it. The Brahmens hold it 
lacred : Fan Rheede lays, that they call it Cananga ; 
but I never met with that word in Sanfent ; it has 
parts like an Hedyfaruniy and the air of Cytifus. 

in. Patitfa: 

Sym. Sinsuca^ Pania^ Vlitajioi'ha. * ♦ 

Pahs Phis l)hdi\ 

Koen. Butea frondofa. 
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Ctil. Perianth belled, two-lippcd upper lip broader, 
obfcurely end-nicked; under three-clcfc, downy; 
permanent. 

C'jr. Boat-form. 

Anming rcflcded, hearted, downy beneath; fome- 
times pointed. 

Wings lanced, afcending, narrower than the keel* 

Keel as long as the wings, two-parted below, half- 
mooned, afcending. 

Stani. Filaments nine and one, afcending, regularly 
curved. Anthers linear, crcdl. 

Pijf. Germ pcdicclled, oblongilh, downy. 

(!>/>•/(? awled, about as long as the Bainens. Stigma 
fmall, minutely cleft. 

Per, Legume pcdicclled, oblong, comprefled, de- 
pending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp flat, fmooth, 
oval-roundifh. 

Flowers raceme-fafcicled, large, red, or French fcarlet, 
lilvered wdth down. 

Leaves three’d, petiolcd ; leaflets entire, ftipuled, 
large, rhombo'idal ; the lateral ones unequally 
divided ; the terminal one larger, equally bif- 
fedfed, brightly verdant. A perfedl defeription of 
the arlorejcent and the twining Pala/u has been 
exhibited in the lafl; volume, with a full account 
of its beautiful red gum ; but the fame plant is 
here fhortly deferibed from the life, becatife few 
trees are conlidered by the Hindus as more venera- 
ble and holy. The ‘Palafa is named with honour 
in the Fedas, in the laws of Menu, and in Sanferit 
poems, both facred and popular; it gave its 
name to the memorable called Piajfey by the 
vulgar, but properly PaUfi ; and, on every ac- 

. count, it mufl: be hoped that this noble plant will 
.retain its ancient and clafiical appellation. Aj 
grove of Pahi/hs was formerly the principal or- 
nament of Crijhna-nagar, where we flill fee the 
U 2 
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trunk of an aged tree near fix feet in circumference. 
This genus, as far as we can judge from written 
defcriptions, fcems allied to the NiJJ'oUa. 


6 a. Ctiranjacii : 

S\n. Chirabilvciy KatiurndJa Ctnaja. 

/ kIf. Caramel. 

Rhct'de. ( araujclii, 6 I I. M. tab. 3 . 

f Palanth one-lcavcd, cup-foim, oblcurcly five* 
tootl'.cd, or I'calloped, beaked. 

C(jr. Boat-form. 

.kvnhig broad, end-nicked, ftriated;'j;ather fpirally 
infleded, with two callolities at its bafe. 

If oblong, of the lame letigth with the awning. 

Ker/ rather Ihorter, gibbous below, two-parted. 

Siam. Fihiments nine in one body, gaping at the bafe, 
and difeovering a tenth dole to the ftylc. Anthers 
egged, erecl. 

Pvt. Germ above, oblono;, downv. Sl\le incurved 
at tlie top. Stigma rather hcack d. 

Per. Legume moffly one feeded, thick, rounded 
above, flattidi, beaked below. 

Seed oblong-roundifli, rather kidncy-lbrm. 

Haremes axillary. Aivning pale; iviugK violet, heaves 
feathered with xin odd one, mofily two - paired j 
■eaJJtis egg - oblong, pointed, keeled, Ihprt peti- 
olcd ; b.^ownilli on one fide, pale on the- other. 
iSmmon geiiol gibbous at its bale. T hey^rer^ yields 
an oil luppofed to be a cure for the mofl inveterate 
i'cabics. 

63. Atjuna: 

S\n, l^adijarja, J iralanij hidradtu^ Caculha. 

lldg. .hirad. 

Rheede. Adamboei 4 H. M. tab. 20, 2l, 22. 

Lmn. Beautiful .Man' hhuufia ? 

Koen. Queen's Floxver Lagerjiroemia ? 

Cah Perianth one-leaved, fix-cleft, top-fliaped, fur* 
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rowed with protuberant ridges, downy, perma- 
nent; divtfions coloured, with points refled ed. 

Cor. Petals fix, roundifli» fomewhat notched, expand- 
ing, wavy ; claves ihort, inferted in the calyx. 

Stani. Filaments coloured, numerous, capillary, fliort- 
iflh, obfcurely conjoined in fix parcels, one to each 
dhnfton of the calyx : anthers thick, incumbent, 
round ifti, kidney-thaped. 

Pijt. Germ above, egged. Style coloured, longifh, 
thread-form, incurved. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Capjule egged, fix-celled, fix-valvcd. 

Seeds numerous. 

Patiicles racemed, terminal, ered. Flowers violet or 
light purple, in the higheft degree beautiful. 
Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppofite, egg- 
oblong, ftipuled, moft entire, Ihort petioled, 
fraooth, paler beneath. Bratiches round and fmooth. 
I have feen a Angle panicle waving near the 
fummit of the tree, covered with blolibms, and as 
large as a milk-maid’s garland. The timher is 
ufed for the building of finall boats. 

64. Vanda : 

Svn. Vriejhadan}, Friejharhua, Jivantied. 

Vulg. Banda, Perfdra, Perajiira, 

Thcfe names, like the Linnaan, are applicable to all 
parajite-phxrx'i. 

Linn. Retule-leaved Epidendrmn ? 

Cal. Sputhes minute, ftraggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval - oblong, obtufe, 
wavy; the two loweft larger; the three higheft 
equal, bent towards the nedary. 

Nediary central, rigid : mouth gaping, oblique : Up- 
per Up fhorter, three-paried, with a polifhed honey- 
cup ; under lip concave in the middle, keeled 
above, with two fmaller cavities below, two pro- 
ceffes at the hafe, incurved, hollow, oval-pointed, 
converging, honey-bearing. 
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Siam. F'iJamenfs very fhort. Anthers round, flat-, 
tifh, margined, covered with a lid, eafily deciduous 
from the upper lip of the nedary. 

Tijl. (jerm beneath long, ribbed, contorted with 
curves of oppofire flexure. &tyle very fliort, adher-. 
ing to the upper lip. Stigma llmple. 

Per. Ciipfule oblong-conic, wreathed, lix-kceled, 
each with two fmaller keels, three-celled, crowned 
with ilie dry enrol . 

Sce.is itinunier.tblc, like fine duft, affixed to the re- 
cfi'hii'le with extremely fine hairs, which become 
thick wool. 

Scapes incurved, folitary, from the cavity of the leaf, 
at moft feven-flovvered ; pedicels alternate. Pe- 
tals milk - white externally, tranfparent ; brown 
within, yellow - fpotted. Vpper lip of the nedary 
fnow-white ; jmder lip rich purple, or light crim- 
fon, flriated at the bafe, with a bright yellow 
gland, as it feems,- on each procel's. The flowers 
gratefully fragrant and exquilitely beautiful, looking 
^s if compofed of fliells, or made of enamel ; crifp 
elaflic, vifcid internally. Leaves fhcathing, op- 
pofite, equally curved, rather flelhy, fword-foiTu, 
retufe in two ways at the fummit, with one acute 
point. Roots fibrous, fmooth, flexible ; fhooting 
even from the top of the leaves. This lovely 
plant attaches itfelf chiefly to the highcll Amras 
and Bilvas but it is an air-plant, and lives in a 
pot without earth or water : its leaves are exca- 
vated upwards, to catch and retain dew. It moft 
refembles the firft and fecond Maiuvaras of Van 
Rheede in its roots, leaves, and fruit ; but rather 
differs from them in its inllorcfcence. Since the 
parafites are diftinguiflied by the trees on which 
they moft commonly grow, this may in Sanferit 
be called Amaravanda j and the name llacutavanda 
fliould be applied to the Lorantlms ; while the 
Fifcum of the oak, 1 arn told, is named Vanda fim- 
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ply and tranfcendantly, the Vanddca, or oak, being 
held facred. 

65. Amahc'i: 

Ttjhyai' hald^ Amrila', Juiyaji'hd, 

VuJg. ' 

Linn. Phyllanthus Emhlica. 

66 . Gajapippall : 

Syn. Canp'ippaJi, Capihalli, CuIahalU^ Srcyjs'i, Vadlra. 
Some add, Chavied^ or Chavya ; but that is named 
in the Anuiracojh as a diftindt plant, vulgarly Chava, 
or Chayi. 

Vidg. Pippal-jhanca, Maidah, 

MALE FLOWERS, 

Cid. Common Perianth four-leaved ; lectjlels round- 
ifh, concave ; the two exterior, oppofite, fmaller, 
containing from eight to fourteen florets. Partial 
calyx., none. 

Cor. None. N eft ary, many yellow glands on the 
pedicel of the filaments. 

Slam. Filaments from eight ' to eighteen in each 
floret, connected by a Ihort villous pedicel, thread- 
form, very hairy. Anthas large netted, irregular, 
inflated, containing the pollen. 

Pifl. Rudiments of a germ and Jtyle withering. 

FEMALE FLOWERS. 

Cal. Common Perianth as in the male, but fmaller ; 
containing from ten to twelve florets. 

Partial calyx none, unlefs you aflTume the corol. 
Lor. many-petaled, belled. Petals ereft lance- 
linear, flefhy, covered within, and externally with 
white hairs. Pedlary, yellow glands fprinkling the 
receptacle. 

U.4 
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Pifi. Germ oval. Stjle cylindric, curved at the bafe. 
Stigma headed. 

Per. Berrv globular, onc-feeded. 

Seed fphericaljfniooth. 

Flowers umhelled, yellow from their anthers. Leaves 
moftly oblong - lanced, but lemarkably varying 
in ihape, altcrnare. Both flowers and fruit have an 
agreeable feent of lemon-peel; and the berries, as 
a native gardener informs me, arc ufed as a fpicc 
or condiment. It was from him that I learned the 
Sanjcril name of the plant ; but as bulh means a 
creeper, and as the Pijypul jhauca, is a tree perfectly 
able to Hand without liipport, 1 i'ufpcfl in fome de- 
gree the accuracy of his information ; though I 
cannot account tor his ufing a Sandrit word with- 
out being led to it, unlefs he had acquired at lead 
traditional knowledge. It might be referred, from 
the imperfeid mixed, flower, to the twenty-third 
clafs. 

67 . Saciitdca: 

Syn. 

I'ldg. Syu7‘a, or Syaura. 

Kocii. Hough-lcavedy Frophis ? 


MALE. 

Cal. Common imbricated ; leaflets fix or eight, eg- 
ged, acute, fmall, expanding, withering, con- 
taining generally from five to feven flowerets. 
Partial four-pafted ; divifio7is egged, expanded, 
villous. 

Cor. None, unlefs you afTume tlje Valyx. 

Statn. Fdanmits moftly four (in fome, three; in 
pne, five) awled, flefhy, rather comprefled, 
fpreading over the divifions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them- at the point. Anthers, double, 
folded. 

Tlie huds elaftic, fpringing open on a touch. 
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FEMALE, 

Cal. Four-parted ; divtfiuns egged, concave, pointed, 
permanent, propped by two fmall hradls ; unlels 
you call them the calyx. 

Cor. None ; unlefs you give the calyx that name. 

Tift. Germ roundilh. Style very fliort, cylindric. 

Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Ter. Berry one-feeded, navel led, fmooth, fomewhat 
flattened. • 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome inverfe-egged, fome oblong, 
fome oval, pointed, irregnlariy notched, alter- 
nate (fome oppofite) crowded, crifp, very rough 
veined, and paler beneath, fmooiher and dark 
. above. Berry, deep yellow. The Tandils having 
only obferved the tnale plant, infift that it bears 
no fruit. Female flowers axillary, from one to four 
or five tn an axil. 

68. Fir ana : 

Syn. Firatura. 

P ulg. Bhiii Gdndar Cota. 

Retz. Muricaled Andropogon. 

Roxh. Aromatic Andropogon. 

The root of this ufeful plant, which Calidm calls 
Us'tra, has nine other names, thus arranged in a 
Sanferit verfe : 

Ahhaya, Raladot Se'vya AmrinJla, Jalds'cya^ 
Lamajjaca, Laghulaya, Avada'ha, IJhtaedpat'ha. 

It will be fufficient to remark, that Jdlas'aya means 
aqmtic, and that Avaddhi implies a power of allaying 
feverijh heat ; for which purpofe the root was brought 
by Gautami to her pupil Sacontala'. The flender 
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fibres of it, which wc know here bv the name of 
Ohas or Khaskas, are moft agreeably aromatic 
W'hcn tolerably frefli ; and, among the innocent luxu- 
ries of this climate, we may affign the full rank to 
the coolnefs and fragrance which the large hur- 
dies or fcrecns in which they are interwoven, impart 
to the hotted air, by the means of water daflied 
through them ; while the ftrong fouthern winds fpreads 
the feent lx fore it. and the quick etaporation contri- 
butes to coo! the aemorphere. Having never feen 
the fielh plant, I gueill'd, from the ynime in F an 
lihci'dt) and from the ihhi ro>‘ls, that i; wa^ the .dfiahc 
Acurm : but a drawing of Dr. Roxbur^h'% has con- 
vinced me that 1 was miflaken. 

69. S’ ami, 

Syn, SaFlii-p'haUi, S'iz\i, 
t'ulg. Sd'i'n, Ba'i’ul. 

JAnn. Farneflan Miuiufa. 

Thorns double, white, black pointed, llipular. 
i.ea'ves tv\ice feathered; firft, in tlirce or four 
pairs, then in pairs from fourteen to fix teen. 
Sp'iki’s globular, w'iih fhort peduncles; ycllozv, 
perfuming the woods and roads with a rich aroma- 
tic odour. A minute giand on the pctiols below 
the leallcts.- H'o'/ii extremely hard, ufed by the 
Bru'lnnrns to kindle tiicir facred fire, by rubbing 
two pieces of it together, when it is of a proper 
age and fufficicinly dried. (him femi- pellucid. 
Ijegwncs ratlier Ipindlc-lhaped, but irregular, 
curved, acutely pointed, or daggered, with twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather prominent, gummy within. 
Seeds roundilh, compreffed. The gum of this 
valuable plant is more tranfparcnt than that of the 
Kihtic or Arabian fpecies ; which the Arabs call 
Ummu'Igbda'n, or Mother' of Serpents; and the 
ferjlansy by an eafy corruption, Mnghdan. 
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Sti 7 mra means a fmall Sa?/i) ; but 1 cannot leam to 
what fpecies that dimiinitive form is applied. 

Lajjuru (properly Lajjalu) fignifies bujhful, or fen^ 
Jttive, and appears to be the word engraved 
on a plate in the ]\hilahar Garden ; though Van 
lihcede pronounces it Lauri. There can be no 
doubt tliat it is the Jv^-hnnihig Mmofa, with fet> 
ftive leaver, root inclofed in a fpungy cylinder, 
and flowerets with only ten filaments. LhmtruSf 
by a mere flip, has referred to this plant as his 
Dwarf yE/lhjnovieJn’ ; which we frequently meet 
with in huha, — See 9 H. M. tab. 20. The 
epithet Lajja'lu is given by the Pardits to the 
Mod ft Mitnoja, 

yo. Cliandraca : 

Syn. Chaudrapujhpa. 

Valg. Ch'hola Chdnd^QX 'Moojdet. 

Jiherde : Hjommia ^intelpodi, 6 H. M. t. 47. 

Linn. Serpent Ophioxylum. 

GaL Perianth five-parted, fmall, coloured, erefl, 
permanent ; divifons egged, acuiilh. 

Cor. Petal, one. Tube very long in proportion ; 
jointed near the middle, gibbous from the en- 
clofed anthers; above them, rather funnel-form. 
Border five - parted ; divifions inverfe - egged, 
wreathed. 

Tijl. Germ above, roundifh. Style thread-form. 
Stigma irregularly headed ; with a circular pellucid 
bale, or nebtary, extremely vifeid’. 

Per. Berry moftly twined, often Angle, roundifh, 
fmooth, minutely pointed, one-leedcd. 

Seed on one fide flattifh, or concave ; on the other, 
convex. 

Flowers fafcicled. Bradls minute, egged, pointed, 
coloured. Tube of the corol light purple ; border 
fmall, milk-white. Calyx, firfl pale pink, then 
bright carmine. Petloh narrow-winged. Leaves 
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oblong -oval, pointed, nerved, dark and glofly 
above, moftly three-fold, fometimes paired, of- 
ten four-told near the fummit ; margins wavy. 
Few thrubs in the world arc more elegant than the 
Chandra^ efpecially when the vivid 'carmine of the 
ferianlh is conrrafted not only with the milk-white 
corol, but with the rich green berries, which at 
the tiime time embellifh the fafcicle : the mature 
berries are black, and their pulp light purple. 
I'lic Bengal peafants alfure me, as the natives of 
Malabar had informed Rhecdc, that the root of 
this plant feldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
fnakes, or ftung by fcorpions ; and, if it be the 
plant, ftippofed to affill, the JS’arula, or Vivcrra 
Jihnnanou, in his battles with ferpents, its nine 
1) nonyma have been (Irung together in the follow- 
ing dillich : 

I^dinli, Suiafd, Jl 'fnA, SugnmlJ Ciandharwcnli 

JS'ienlilpild, Bhi(jungi'uJJ:l, (.k' ha tried, Hiraalia, 
nava. 

'jf he vulgar* name, however, of the ichneumon-plant 
is Rdliin and its fourth Sair/int appellationdigni- 
lies viiU-Jeentcd : a cjuality which an ichneumon 
alone could apply to the Ophioxyhan ; fince it has 
a flrong, and rather foetid odour. The fifth and 
fixth epithets, indccil, feeni to imply that its feent 
js agreeable to the JSlacula ; and the fievenlh (ac- 
cording to the comment on the Amaracojh') that it 
is offenlive to lhakes. 'It is alierted by fome, that 
.the Rdl'an is no other than the Rough Indian Achy- 
rantlies ; and by others, that it is one of the Indian 
Arifitblochias. From refpcdl to Linnicus, I leave 
this genus in his mixed clafs j but neither my eyes, 
nor far better eyes than mine, have been able to 
difeovor its male flowers ; and it muft be confefl'ed, 
that all the dcfcriplions of the Oghyoxylum, by Rum- 
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fhiuSy Buruum, and the great botanift himfelf, 
abound with erroneous references, and unaccount- 
able ovcrfights. 

7 I . Pitpdla : 

Syn. Boclkhdriimd^ Chuld - dald, Curijdr.'s a^ias. An-- 
v:aClia. 

^ Tippah 

Lhin. Ihh Funs: but tl'iC three following are alfo 
tboughr holy. Vrmt imall, round, axillary, feflTilc, 
mo!lly twin. Leaves hearted, Icalloped, glofly, 
daggered ; pciiols very long ; whence it is called 
Chaludiild^ or the tree ir/VA Iremuhus leaves. 

72. IJilumlhira : 

Sy?L Jauiii-pdialdy ) aliiyatiga^ InuhulugJhaCiU 

J idg- I hen I' lit. 

laiitu Uuii'ineii Feus, 

Fruit pedun^dcci, cop-lliape, navclled, racemed,^ 
Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, foine hearted, obfcurely 
{awed, veined, rough above,|jpttd beneath. J an 
Rhecile has changed the Sa^rit name into Roem-- 
hadoc. It is true, as he (ays, that minute ants are 
hatched in the lope fruit, whence it is named Jantii-^ 
pliala ; and the Pandiis compare it to the Mun- 
dane Egg. 

73. P/aeJhd : 

Syn, Jath Parrafi. 
i'ldg, Pacarh Paear. 

Limu Indian Ficus citron-leaved ; but all four arc 
hididn. 

Fruit feffilc, fmall, moftly twin, crowded, whitifh. 
Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long 
{lender pctiols. 


74. Vuta: 

Fyagrbdha^ Bahujpat* 







DE^IPTION 


OF THE 

CUT TUB MINAR. 


BY ENSIGN JAMES T. BLUNT, 

OF THE EKGINEERS. 


T he bafe of the Culluh Mhiar is a polygon of 
twcnty-leveti fidcs, and rifes upon it in a cir- 
cular form ; the diminution of the column is in a 
good proportion. I do not lliean to infer^ that the 
architC(fl has followed any ellabliflied rule, for it does 
not appear that the antients, in any country, were 
tied down to rule ; for although wc fee extremely dif- 
ferent inftanccs of the di/ninutioil in their works, in 
general they all look well. 

The exterior part of the Minar is fluted into 
twenty-feven fcmicircular anJj angular divifions, upon 
W'hich is wTitten a good deal of a very ancient Arabic 
charatffer ; it is fuppofed to contain paflages from the 
Koran-, there are four balconies i.n the height of 
the building, the firfl is at the height of ninety 
feet, the fecond at 140, the third at 180, and the 
fourth at 203 feet ; to the height of 1 80 feet, the 
pillar is built of an exceeding fine red granite, and 
the fluting thera ends. 1 he balconies arc fupported 
upon large ftone brackets, and have had fmall battle- 
ments ereClcd upon them, as a preventive from people 
who may choofe to go into them, from falling j and 
ferve likewife as an ornamental purpofe to the build- 
VoL. IV. X 
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ing } from the height of 203 feet, excepting a few 
inconficlerajile ornaments, it rifes with an even fur- 
face, and circular form, buiU||||^ very fine white mar- 
ble ; upon which the date the ]\fmar was com- 
pleted is faid to be written. It was a matter of much 
difappointment that 1 could not approach fufficiently 
near to the date to copy it j for 1 found it was fituated 
at fuch a height, as to put it totally out of my power j 
and what adds to the* difficulty is, that there is not a 
bamboo, or wood of any kind produced in that part 
of the country, calculated to rail'c a I'caffolding with. 

An irrcoTular fniral ftair-ca!c leads from the bot- 

O JL 

tom to the fumrait of the 'Miv.ar, which is crowned 
with a majcfiic cupola of red granite ; there are 
many openings during the afeem, for the admilfion 
of light and air ; at each balcony, an opening to al- 
low of people walking into them ; but I found the 
battlements in many parts entirely ruined, and thofe 
that were Handing, in fuch a decayed ftate as to ren- 
der it a matter of fomc danger to venture out from the 
ifair-cafe. 

Tlie entire Leiglit of the Cut tub Mimir is 242 feet 
and lix inches : 1 alcertained it by mcafuring a direct 
line from its bafe ; and, as it may be a matter of fbmc 
fiitislaciion to fee that it is done with precifion, I annex 
the trigonoinetiicul calculation. 

The Bafe A B being meafured in a right line from 
the bottom of the Mi- C 
nary was found to be 
402 feet and fix inches, 
twenty - four feet one 
inch, the fenfi -diameter 
of the bafe of tlie Mi- 
mar being added to it. 
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gave a line of 426 feet and feven inches from the cen* 
tre of the pillar. At the extrcruity of the bafe A, 
a theodolite was placed, and previoully being care- 
fully adjvuled, by putting the line of collimation in 
the tclcfcope, parallel to the j lane of the horizon, 
the angle BAG was obferved to be- twenty-nine 
degrees, thirty-nine minutes ; thence the height of 
the Cuttub Mhiar, was found to be 242 feet' and 
nearly fix inches. 


By Thine ^'l igonomelry. 

The Bafe A B giving 426 feet, feven inches, fay 
426, 5, the angle B A C is given zp'’, 39', the angle 
B A C is a right one ; the lum cf the angles in all 
tringlcs Being equal to two right angles, or 180 de- 
grees, by deducing the (um of the two angles CAB 
and ABC, from the fum of three angles in the tri- 
angle ABC, the angle A C B will be found 
C A B = 2g. 30 
ABC = 90. — 


180 — 1 19. 39 = 60. 21 = angle A C B. 

Then as the angle A C B is to the fide A B, fo is 
the angle CAB to the fide C B, or height of the 
V/Wr. 


Log.S. ofACB Log. ofAB Lot;. S. ofCAB Log ofCB 

9>93905 • 62942 :: 9,69434 : 242,5 
-f 2, 62942 


io, 32376 

-9> 93905 feet. 


X 2 


2, 38471 — 242,5 
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The Cuttuh Mimr is fituated about nine miles 
bearing S. 16 W. from the Jumma Muspdy that was 
creded by the Emperor Sliama Jehan in the prefent 
city of Delhi, and appears to have been defigned for 
a Mimret to a moft ftupendous mofque, which never 
was completed ; a confiderable part of the fecond 
and correfponding Mhiaret is to be feen, and many 
other parts of this intended immenfe building, par- 
ticularly of the arches. The mofque feems to have 
been abandoned in this unfiniflied ftate, from caufes 
at this time entirely unknown ; perhaps the original 
defigner of the fabric found human life too Ihort to 
fee it accomplifhetl during his exigence. It may not 
appear a matter of much furprize that the wealth of 
one man fhoukl be found inadequate to fo artluous 
an undertaking, however opulent and exalted in life 
his fituaiion may have been. The tomb of Cuttub 
Sknv, at whofe expence the Minor is faid to have 
been built, is to be feen a few hundred yards to the 
wcftw.ard of it : the tomb is rather inconliderable and 
of mean appearance, when compared wdth the many 
more magnificent maulbleums that are to be met 
with in the extenfivc ruins of Delhi. 

Cuttuh Shaiv came to the throne of Delhi in the 
Mn/fulman year 602, cerrefponding with the Clnijluin 
jera 1205, and died in the MuJJiihnan year 607, or 
Chri/lian sera 1210, a reign of only five years; and 
certainly a period not fufficient to eredt fo large a 
building as a mofque, to correfpond in magnitude 
and grandeur with the Minor and other parts of the 
flrudture that were began upon, adjoining to if. 

I think it may with fome degree of reafon be in- 
ferred that a flop was put to the building of the 
mofque at tiic deceale of Cuttuh Shaw, and from 
which period we may date the Minor to have been 
completed ; conformably with this inference, it is af- 
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certained that the Mtnar has flood at leafl 580 years. 
Excepting the unavoidable and irrefiflible effeds of 
lightning, from the goodnefs of the materials, and the 
excellent judgment with which they appear to have 
been put together, there is every reafon to fuppofe it 
would have withflood the ravages of lime, for fuc- 
ceeding generations to behold with admiration and 
aflonilhment, for yet many ages. 




XIX. 


ASTRONOiMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE ON 

J VOYAGE 

TO THE 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS, 


BY LIEUT. R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


Ehimoml IJland, near Cape Negra'ts, 1789. ■ 

T^ECEMBER 14th. By the fun’s meridian altitude 
taken on fhore — Lat. 1 5° 49' 33" 

By Captain Kyd — 1 5 49 43 


Mean 15 49 38 

Carnicohar JJland, 1 790. On hoard the Atalanla Sloop 
of IFar, about one vide from the wejtem Jhore. 

January 2d, Sun’s meridian altitude 57'’ 44' 40" 
Lai. 9° 8' 52". 


BEARINGS, 

Nothernmoft point of the land — N. i6*E. 
Southernmoft point of do. S. 21 E. 

Ncareft fliore — — N. 70 E. 
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Danijli Pointy at ]Sa7icozvj'\^ ^79^* Oh few at ions for 
the Latiliuley taken near the Plug Staff. 



Sun or Stars, 

Doub. 

Mti 

• lls. 

1 Latitude N. 

Jan. 11 

Capella — 

10-1° 

33' 

0' 

8 ^ 

1' 

!A" 


Canopus — 

08 

48 

0 

S 

2 

17 

20 

a Perlci — 


.n 

30 

8 

0 

31 

2 J 

Sun’s lower limb ' 

123 

42 

0 

8 

2 

27 


Capella — 

lOi. 

34 

30 

8 

q 

3(> 


$ Ainigap — 

lOG 

18 

10 

S 

q 

4{> 

2 '? 

Capella — 

101 - 

34 

20 

8 

q 

35 


g Aiingae — 

]06 

17 

30 

h 

2 

20 


Mean of the whole 6 2 2(>', ^ 


If the firft obfervation by Capella be rejedcd, the 
mean of the remaining feven will be 8"^ 2' 32". 

The obfervations were made with a fiue fexiant by 
Trorighton, and artificial horizon. The refraclions 
applied in computing thei'e, and all the lollowing 
obfervations., were taken from Monfieur ].c Geulil's 
table, publiflied in his I'oyige dans hs Mers di"- 
VInde. The declinations of the ftars were taken 
fion), table yth of the requifite tables, and partly frotji 
catalogue. 
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CARNICOBAR ISLAND. 

February 15 . 

Sun’s meridian altitude 68'* 5' ^o" Fat. 9° 5' 31". 
The foutherntnoft point of the iliand bore E. | S, 
I mile diftant. 

February 16 . 

Sun’s meridian altitude 68° 26' 15" 

Do. by Capt. Kyd - 68 26 30 

Mean 68 68 2Z IjUI. 9° 6’ 24." 
Southernmofl; point of the ifland bore W 4 S i J mile 
diftant. 


Chatham IJuind in Port Co'-iiu'a/iis at the Great 
y/udamaii, 1790. 

OBSERVATIONS lOR LATITUDE. 


Dau . 

IMameb yf Stars. j 

D Alts 

•. oil 

\ Mt'i . 


L.itn 

uile. 

Itb, 


CanojiiJb — 1 


31 

0 

1 1 

41 

0 



p Aurig.v — 1 

1 11.3 

36 

30 

I I 

12 

5 



e 7 UrfiD Majtjrls 

1 '' 

40 

0 

1 1 

•1 I 

10 



0 Aiini'^r — i 

i 113 

30 

0 

I 1 

41 

50 


1 

£ Cauls jMajoris 


15 

0 

11 

41 




^ CanisMajorib 

lOV 

31 

0 

1 I 

40 

40 



A 11 rig® — 

J1.3 

36 

20 

1 1 

42 

0 



CaiiojHis — 

51 

31 

10 

1 1 

40 

55 

March 

0 

£ C.inib Majoris 

90 

15 

30 

! 11 

41 

8 


3 

i?iriiis — 

1 Sf3 

46 

30 

1 I 

40 

50 


0 

T Argo Ka\ is — 

63 

14 

40 

1 1 I 

*10 

37 


n 

5 Argo Navis — 

77 

48 

30 


A I 

40 



/? UiHd Majoris 

88 

25 

30 

] 1 

12 

5 


Mean 1 1 -1 i 23, j» 


The Old Harbour fo called. 
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after the obfervation : thcfe were calculated feparately, a?d the mean of the refults was applied 
to the correftion of the watch. The apparent time, as deduced from the fun o) ftars, agreed in 
general within a fecond or two. 
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'Tahh of LatituJes and hongitudes of fame principal Places in huVuty determined from ^Jironomical 
Obfervations. — By Mr. Reuben Burrow. Communicated by Lieut. R. H. Colebrobke. 
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Note "by Mr, Burrow. 

As a more particular account will be given hereaf- 
ter of the manner in which thefe Latitudes and Lon- 
gitudes were deduced, it will be fufficient here to 
mention, that the Meridian Altitudes of Stars from 
whence the Latitudes were derived, fomctimes a- 
mounted to twenty or thirty, North and South, and 
very feldom were lefs than five or fix, and. thofe 
moftly on both fides the Meridian ; fo that, upon 
the whole, I believe very few of the foregoing lati- 
tudes can be more than five feconds wrong, perhaps 
not many of them fo much, as the Angle o&ervatiqns 
with the Sextant feldom differed from one another 
more than fifteen or twenty feconds, and very often 
not half the number. As to the Longitudes, it is 
poffible there may in fome cafes be an error of two or 
three miles; bflt I can fcarce believe there is any 
great probability, of it, as the obfervations were made, 
as well as calculated, in a different and more exaft 
manner than is generally ufed at preferit. 
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XXII. 


ON SOME EXTRAORDINAY FACTS, 
CUSTOMS, AND PRACTICES 
OF THE HINDUS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


I N the preliminary difeourfe addrefled to the So- 
ciety by our late Prefident, Man and Nature were 
propofed as the comprehenlive objetls of our Re- 
fearches ; and although I by no means think that ad- 
vantage fhould be taken of this extenfive propofition 
to record every trivial peculiarity of praftice, habit, 
or thinking, which charafterizel the natives of India, 
many fingularities will be found amongft them which 
are equally calculated to gratify curiofity, and to at- 
tradt the notice of the philofopher and politician. 

Of all ftudies, that of the human mind is of the 
greateft importance; and whether we trace it 'in its 
perfedtion or debafement, we learn to avoid error, or 
obtain models for improvement, and examples for 
imitation. In purfuing cuftoms and habits to the 
principles from which they are derived, we afeertain 
by the furc rule of experience the effedls of natural 
or moral caules upon the human mind. 

The charadlers of the natives df India, notwith- 
ftanding all that has been publilhed in Europe, are by 
no means well underftood there ; and a careful and 
accurate invelfigation of them, with a due diferimi* 
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nation of habits and ufages, as local or general, 
would afford a fubjcdl: for a curious, ufeful, and en- ' 
tertaining dilfertation. 

It is not my intention to undertake it. I ncitlier 
profefs to have ability, nor have I leifurc for the talk ; 
and the preceding remarks are offered to the Society 
for the purpofe only of introducing the recital of 
lome extraordinary faffs, ciiftoms, and praiStices of 
this country, which have occurred to my obfervation 
in the courfc of public duty. If the narrative has 
too much of the language of office, it may be deem- 
ed a fufficient compenfation that it is extrafted from 
official documents and judicial records, and hence 
has a claim to authenticity. 

The inviolability of a Brahwa? is a fixed princijilc 
of the Hindus ; and to , deprive him of life, either by 
direft violence, or by caufing his death in any mode, 
is a crime which aditiits of no expiation. To this 
principle may be traced the praftice called Dkerna, 
which was formerly familiar at Benares, and may he 
tranflated Caption or Arnjl. It is ufed by the 
Brahmens in that city, to gain a point which cannot 
be accompliflied by any other means ; and the pro- 
cefs i^ as follows : 

The Brahmen who adopts this expedient for the 
purpofe mentioned, proceeds to the door or houfe of 
the pcrlbn againft whom it is diredted, or wherever 
he may moft conveniently intercept him : he there 
fets down in Dherna, with poifon, or a poignard, or 
fome other inftrument of fuicide in his hand, and 
threatening to ufe it if his adverfary Ihould attempt 
to moleft or pafs him, he thus completely arrefts him. 

In this fituation the Brdhnen fafts ; and by the rigor 
of the etiquette, which is rarely infringed, the do- 
fortiinate objedt of his arreft ought alfo to fait ; and 
thus they both remain until the inftitutor of thes 
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Dhenia obtains latisfaftion. In this, as he feldoin 
makes the attempt without refotution to perfeverci 
he rarely tails ; for if the party thus arrefted were to 
tuffer the Brahmen fitting in Dherna to perith by hun-‘ 
get,, the fin would for ever lie upon his head. This 
practice has been lefs frequent of late years, fince 
the inllitution of the Couft of Juftice at Benares in 
1783 ; but the interference of that Court, and etgcn 
that of the Reficlcnt there, has occafionally proved 
infufficient to check it ; as it has been deemed in ge- 
neral molt prudent to avoid for this purpofe the ufc 
of coercion, from an apprehenfion that the firft ap- 
pearance of it might drive the fitter in Dherna to 
fuicide. The difcredic of the ad: would not only 
fall upon the officers of jullice, but upon the go- 
vernment itlelf. 

The pradicc of fitting i.i Dherna is not confined 
to male only. The following inftance, which 

happened at Benares in the year 1789, will at once' 
prove and exemplify it ; — 

Beetioo Bha 't, the widow of a man of the Brahmini- 
cal tribe, had a litigation with her brother-in-law 
Balkijhen, which was tried by arbitration ; and the 
trial and fentence were revifed by the court of juf^ 
tice at Benares, and again in appeal. 

The fuit of Beenoo involved a claim of property and 
a confideration of call, which her antagonill declared 
fhe had forfeited. The decifion was favourable to 
her, but not to the extent of her wilhes ; and ffie re- 
folvcd therefore to procure by the expedient of the 
Dherfla, as above explained, what neither the award of 
arbitration nor the judicial decifion had granted. 

In conformity to this refolution, Beenoo fat down 
in Dherna on BelkiJJtCn } and he, after a perfeverance 
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of feveral days, apprehenfive of her death, repaired 
with her to a Hindu temple in Benares : where they 
both continued to fafl Tome time longer. Thirteen 
’days had elapfed from the commencement of Bal^ 
kijhen% 'arreft, when he yielded the contefl, by enter- 
ing into a conditional agreement with Bcenoo, that if 
flte could ellabliflt the validity of her caft, and in 
prj»of thereof prevail on fome creditable members of 
her own tribe to partake with her of an entertain- 
ment of her providing, he would not only defray the 
expence of it, but would alfo difeharge her debts. 
The conditions were accepted by Beenoo, who fulfil- 
led her part of the obligation j and her antagonift, 
without hefitation, defrayed the charges of the en- 
tertainment : but the non-performance of his en- 
gagement to difeharge her debts, induced Beeftoo 
Bhaia to inftitute a fuit againft him ; and the prac- 
tice of the Dherna, with the proofs of it, were thus 
brought forward to official notice. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that fome of the 
PanditSf on being confultcd, admitted the validity of 
an obligation extorted by Dhcnia, provided the ob- 
je<5f were to' obtain a juft caufe or right, wickedly 
withheld by the other party, but not otherwife. Others 
again rejedted the validity of an engagement fo ex- 
torted, unlefs it fhould be fubfequently confirmed by 
the writer, either in whole or in part, after the remo- 
val of the coercion uponhhn. 

Of the pradlice which I have related, no inftance 
exadtiy fimilar has occurred to my knowledge in Ben- 
gal or Behar, although Brahmens,, even in Cahutta, 
have been known to obtain charity or fubfiftence from 
Hindus^ by polling themfelves before the doors of 
their houfes, under a declaration to remain there until 
their folicitations were granted. The moderation of 
the demand generally induces a compliance with it ; 
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which would be withheld if the requifition were ex- 
ceffive. But I have been credibly informed that in- 
ftances of this cuftom occafionally occur in fome parts 
of the / 7 z/Vr’s dominions, and that Brahmens have 
been fuccefsfully employed theie to recover claims, by 
calling upon the debtor to pay them, with a notifica- 
tion that they would faft until the difeharge the 
debt. The debtor, if he poflefles property or credit, 
never fails to fatisfy the demand againft him. 

Another praftice, of a very fingular and cruel na- 
ture, is called Erecting a Koor. This term is explain- 
ed to mean a circular pile of w'ood which is prepared 
ready for conflagration. Upon this, fometimes a cow, 
and fometimes an old woman, is placed by the con- 
ftrudlors of the pile ; and the whole is confumed to- 
gether. The object of this ’praftice is to intimidate 
the officers of government, or others, from importu- 
jiate demands, as the eftedt of the facrifice is fuppofed 
to involve in great fin the perfon whofe condudl 
forces the conftrudtor of the Koor to this expedient. 

An inftance. of this pradt ice occurred in a diflridt 
of the province of Btnares in the year 1788. Three 
Brahmens had eredted a Koor, upon which an old wo- 
man had fuffered herlclf to be placed } the objedt of 
temporary intimidation was fully attained by it, and 
the timely interpofirion of authority prevented the 
completion of the facrifice. It cannot be unintereft- 
ing to know the caufe which urged the three Brah'- 
mem to this defperate and cfucl rcfource. Their own 
explanation is fummarily thfs : That they held lands in 
pannerlhip with others, but that the public affiefTment 
was unequally impofed upon them ; as their partners 
paid lefs, whilft they we«e charged with mori than 
their due proportion ; they therefore refufed to dif- 
eharge any part of the revenues whatever, andf ^redfed 
a Koor to intimidate the government’s officers from 
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making any demands upon them. Their lolc objedt, 
as they explicitly declared, was to obtain an equal 
diftribution of the public affeffment between them- 
felves and their partners. 

A W(xnan,^early blind from age, had in this in- 
flan^ been placed upon the Koor : Ihe was fummoned 
to appear before the EnghOi fuperintendent of the pro- 
'vince, but abfoliitely refufed to attend him; declar- 
ing that flic would throw hcrfelf into the firft well ra- 
ther than lubmit. 1 he fummons was not enforced. 

This is the only inllance of fetiing up a Koor which 
had/ occurred for many years, previous to 1788, al- 
though the pradice is (aid to have been frequent for- 
merly. No information has reached me of the repe- 
tition of this pradice in Benares ^ or of the exiftence 
of it in any other part of the Company’s pofleflions ; 
nor' is it pretended that it was ever general through- 
out Bemrest but is exprefsly afl'erred to have been 
limited to a very fmall portion of ' that extcnfivc pro- 
vince. 

This laft-mentioned fad is very oppofite to that 
humanity and mildnefs ol difpofition by which the 
author of the hiflorical dilquifition, regarding ancient 
and modern /«i/i«,affums the inhabitants of this coun- 
try tot have been diflinguiflied in every age. As a 
general pofition,, liable to particular exceptions, 1 am 
hot authorized to difpute it ; but it mufl at the fime 
time be admitted, that individuals in India are often 
irritated by petty provocations to the commiffion of 
ads which no provocation can juflify ; and, without 
reference to the condud of profefled depredators, 
examples may be produ^d of enormities fcarcely 
credible : the refult of vmdidive pride, and uago- 
verned violence of temper. 
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In fupport of thefe afl*ertions, I (hall quote three 
remarkable inftances, attefted by unqufliliionabiff’evi- 
dence. 101791 Soodijhter ^licr, a Brahmen, the (ax- 
merof land paying revenue and tenant of tax free land 
in the province of Benares, was fummoned to appear 
before a native officer, the duty collector of the dif- 
trift where he relided. He pofitively refufed to obey 
the fuminons, which was repeated without effed ; and 
after tome time feveral people were deputed to enforce 
the procefs, by compelling his attendance. On their 
approaching his houfe he cut off the head of his de- 
cealcd Ton’s widow, and threw it out. His firft in- 
tention was to deftroy his own wife j but it was prov- 
ed in evidence that, upon his indication of it, his 
Ion’s widow requellcd him to decapitate her ; which 
he inffantly did. 

In this cafe, the procefs ngainfl; SooJi^iler was 
regular, his difobcdience con.empiuous ; his fituation 
in life entitled him to no#paiucular exemption, he 
had nothing to apprehend from obeying the requjli- 
tion, and he was certain of redrefs if injury or in- 
jultice were praflilcd upon him. 

Another Brahmen, named Baloo Paioulen, in 
‘793’ was convidled of the murder of his daughter. 
His own account of the tranlaction will beft explain 
It, and his motives : I give it in abllradl;. That about 
twelve years before the period of the murder, he, 
Baho, and another man, were joint tenants and cul- 
tivators of a fpot of ground, when his partner Baloo 
relinquiftied his lhare. In 1793 this partner again 
brought forward a claim to a lhare jn the ground s 
the claim was refei red to arbitration, and a decifion 
wAs pronounced in favour of Baloo. He confequently 
repaired to the land, and was ploughing it, when he 
was interrupted by his opponent. The words of 
Baloo are as follows : “I became angry, and en- 
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“ raged at his forbidding me ; and bringing my own 
“ little dav^ter Apmunya, who was only a year and 
“ a half old, to the faid field, I killed her with my 
“ fword.” This tranfadtion alfo happened in the 
province of Benares. 

The laft inflancc is an adl of matricide, perpetrated 
by Bcechuh and Adher, two Brdhmcns, and zemin- 
dars, or proprietors of landed eltatcs, the extent of 
which did not exceed eight acres j the village in 
which they rcfided was the property of many other 
zemindars. A difpute, which originated in a com- 
petition for the general fu peri n tend cnce of the reve-. 
nues of the village, had long fubfifted between 
the two brothers and a perfon named Gowry ; and 
the officer of government, who had conferred this 
charge upon the latter, was intimidated into a revo- 
cation of it by the threats of the mother of Beechuk 
and Adher to fwallow poifon, as well as to the transfer 
of the management to the two Brahmens. By the 
fame means of intimidation he was deterred from 
inveftigating the complaints of Gonury, which had 
been referred to his enquiry by his fuperior autho- 
rity. 

But the immediate caufe which inftigated the 
Brahmens to murder their mother, was an ad: of vio- 
lence, faid to have been committed by the emif- 
faries of Gowry^ with or without bis authority, 
and employed by him' for a different purpofc, 
in entering their hpufe, during their abfence at 
night, and carrying off forty rupees, the property of 
Beechitk and Adher^ from the apartments of their 
women. 

Beechuk firft returned to his houfe, where his 
another, his wife, and his fifter-in-law, related what 
had happetfed. He immediately conduced his mo- 
.ther to an adjacent rivulet, where, being joined in the 
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grey of the morning by his brother Adher^ they 
called out aloud to the people of the village, that 
although they would overlook the aflault as an aft 
which could not be remedied, the forty rupees muft 
be returned. To this exclamation no anlwer was 
received ; nor is there any certainty that it was even 
heard by any perfon ; and Beechuk^ without further 
hefitation, drew his feymetar, and at one flroke fe- 
vered his moilier’s head from her body, with the pro- 
fefled view, as entertained and avowed both by parent 
and fon, that the mother’s Ipirit, excited by the beat- 
ing of a large drum during forty days, might forever 
haunt, torment, and purfue to death Gowry and the 
others concerned with him. The laft words which 
the mother pronounced were, that flie would blaft the 
laid Gowry and thofe connefted with him. 

The violence aflerted to have been committed by the 
emifl'aries of Gowry in forcibly entering the female 
apartments of Beechuk and Adher^ might be deemed 
an indignity of high provocation ; but they appear 
to have conlidcred this outrage as of lefs importance 
than the lofs of their money, which might and would 
have been recovered with due fatisfaftion, by applica* 
tion to the Court of Juftice in Benares. The aft 
which they perpetrated had no other fanftion than 
what was derived from the local prejudices of the 
place where they refided : it was a crime againft 
their religion ; and the two brothers themfelves quoted 
an inftance of a Brahmen who, fix or feven years be- 
fore, had loft his caft and all intcrcourfe with the other 
Brahmens, for an aft of the lame nature. But in 
truth Beechuk and Adhet, although Brdhmens, had 
no knowledge or education fuitable to the high dif- 
tinftion of their caft, of which they preferved the 
pride only j being as grofsly ignorant and prejudiced 
as the meaneft pealants in any part of the world. 
They feemed furprifed when they heard the doom of 
VoL. IV. Z 
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forfeiture of caft pronounced againft them by a 
learned P audit, and openly avowed that ,- lo far from 
conceiving they had committed a barbarous crime, 
both they and their mother confidered their aft as a 
vindication of their honour, not liable to any religious 
penalty. 

The Society will obferve, with fome lurprize, that 
the perpetrators of the feveral afts which I have rela- 
ted were Brahmens. Thefe fafts took place within 
three diftrifts only of the province of Benares, named 
Kuntel, Buddhooce, and Keneat Sekur. I mention 
thefe particulars that I may not lead any perfon into 
a common error of deducing general concliifions 
‘from partial circumftances. In Bengal and Behar, 
where the paffions of jealoufy, pride, and revenge, 
fometiraes produce very fatal confequences^ I recol- 
left no inftance where the efforts of their violence 
have been transferred from the objefts which excited 
it to others that were innocent, as in the preceding 
cafes. 

That the praftice of Infanticide fhould ever be 
lb general as to become a cuftom with any feft or 
race of people, requires the moll unexceptionable 
evidence to gain belief ; and 1 am forry to fay that 
the general pradtice, as far as regards female infants, 
is fully fubllantiated with refpeft to a particular 
tribe on the frontiers of Juanpore : a diftrift of the 
province of Benares, adjoining to the country of Oitde. 
A race of Hindus called liajekoomars refide here ; and 
it was difeovered in 1789 only, that the cuftom of 
putting to death their female offspring, by cauling 
the mothers to ftarve them, had long fubfifted, and 
did aftua^ly tben very generally prevail amongft 
them. The relidcnt at Benares, in a circuit which he 
made through the country where the Rajekoomars 
dwell, had an opportunity of authenticating the exift- 
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ence of the cuflom from their own confeffions : he 
converfed with fcveral : all unequivocally admitted 
it, but all did not fully acknowledge its atrocity; 
and the onl}' rcafon which they affigned for the in- 
human praftice, was the grerit expence of procuring 
fiiitable matches for their dauglirers, if they allowed 
them to grow up. It is fome fatisfadlion to add, that 
the cuftoin, thougii general, .was not imiverfal, as na- 
tural afFeiftion, or Tome other motive, had induced the 
fathers of fome liajtLoonuir families to bring up one, 
or more, of their female illue ; hut the inftances 
where more than one daughter h.ad been fpared, were 
very rare. One village only furnilhed a complete 
exceptien to the general cuftom ; and the Rajekoomar 
informant, who noticed it, fuppofed tliat the inhabit- 
ants had fworn, or lolcmnly pledged’ themfelvcs to 
each other, to bring up their females. In proof of 
his afl'ortion in favour of the village in queftion, he 
added, that leveral old maids of the Rajekoomar tribe 
then adtially cxifted tht.re, and that their celibacy 
proceeded from the difliculty of procuring httfbands 
for them, in confequence of tlie great expences at- 
tending the marriages of this clafs of people. 

It will naturally occur to the Society to afk, by 
what mode a race of men could be continued under 
the exigence of the horrid cuftom which I have dc- 
feribed. To this my documents enable me to reply, 
partly from the exceptions to the general cuftom, 
which were occafionally admitted by the more w'ealthy 
Rdjekoomars ; more particularly thofe who happened 
to have no male iftue ; bur chiefly by intermarriages 
with other Rajepoot families, to which the Rajekoomart 
were compelled by neceffity. 

A froJiibilion enforced by the denunciation of 
the fevereft; temporal penalties, would have little 
efficacy in abolifhing a cuftom which exilled ip, op- 

Z a 
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pofition to the feelings of humanity and natural 
a^flion i and the fandtion of that religion which the 
Hajekoomars profefled was appealed to, in aid of the 
ordinances of civil authority. Upon this principle 
an engagement, binding themfelves to dcfift in 
future from the barbarous pradtice of caufing the 
death of their female children, was prepared, and 
circulated amongft the Hajekoomars for their ligna- 
ture ; and as it was alfo difeovered that the fame cuf- 
tom prevailed, though in a lefs degree, amongft a 
fmaller tribe of people alfo within the province of 
Benares, called Rajchunles, nieafures were adopted at 
the fame time, to make them fenfible of its iniquity, 
and to procure from them a fubfeription fimilar to 
that exadled from the Rajekoomars. 

The following is a copy of the engagement which 
the latter fubferibed : — ■ 

“ Whereas it hath become known to the Go- 
“ vernment of the Honourable Eaft India Company, 
“ that we of the tribe of Rajekoomars do not fufl'er 
our female children to live ; and whereas there is 
“ a great crime, as mentioned in the Brehma Byivant 
Vvoran, where it is faid that killing even a Fetm 
“ is as criminal as killing a Brahmen ; and that for 
“ killing a female, or woman, the punifliment is to 
“ fuffer in the nerk, or hell, called Kat Shootiil, for. 
“ as many years as there are hairs on their female’s 
“ body, and that afterwards that perfon lliall be born 
“ again, and fucceffively become a leper, and be 
“ afflifted with the Jukhma ; and whereas the Britifh 
“ Government in India, whofe fubjefts we are, have 
an utter deteftation of fucb murderous practices, 
“ and we do ourlelves acknowledge, that although 
“ cuftomary among us, they are highly finful, we 
do therefore hereby agree not to commit any longer 
“ fuch detcftable adts : and any among us (which God 
“ forbid) who lhali be hereafter guilty thereof, or 
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fliall not bring up and get our daughters married, 
“ tothebeftof our abilities, among thofe of ourcaft, 
“ fliall be expelled from our tribe, and fliall neither 
“ eat nor keep fociety with us, befides fufFering 

hereafter the punilhments denounced in the above 

Poor an and Shqfter. We have therefore entered 
** into this agreement. 

“ Dated the Deceniber, 1789.” 

A record of the various fuperftitious ceremonies 
which prevail throughout Hinduftan, would form a 
large and curious volume ; but as all the preceding 
inftances which I have related, are taken from tranl- 
adlions in Benares, I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the fuperftitious notions of the people of that pro- 
vince regarding the fugar-cane : which proves an ig- 
norance that may be admitted in palliation of grofler 
errors. The narrative is a mere extraft from an offi- 
4ft cial record, with an omiflion of fomc words, and fomc 
trilling verbal alterations. 

As it is ufual with the ryots, or hulbandmen, to 
referve a certain portion of the canes of the preceding 
year to ferve as plants for their new cultivation, it very 
frequently happens that inconfiderable portions of the 
old cane remain unappropriated. Whenever this hap- 
pens, the proprietor repairs to the fpot on the 25th of 
Jeyte, or about the nth of June, and having facri- 
ficed to Nagbele, or the tutelary deity of the cane, 
he immediately fets fire to the whole, and is exceed- 
ingly careflil to have this operation executed in as 
complete and elHcacious a manner as poihble. 

This aft is performed from an apprehenfion, that 
if the old canes were allowed to remain in the ground 
beyond the 25th of Jeyte, they would in all proba- 
bility produce flowers and feeds ; and the . appearance 
of thefe flowers they conlider as one of the greateft 
misfortunes that can befal them. 

7 . 
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They unaninioiifly afTcrt, that if thq proprietor of 
a plantation ever happens to vie'v even a fmgle cane 
therein in flower after the ?5th of Jeyte, the greateft 
calamities will befal hirn'en, his parents, his children, 
and his property : in fliort, that death will fvveep away 
moft of the members, or indeed the whole of his fami- 
ly, within a fliort period after tlfls unfortunate fpeita- 
cle. If the proprietor’s I'crvant happens to fee the flower, 
and immediately pulls it from the ftalk, buries it in 
the earth, and never reveals the circumilance to his 
mafter ; in this cafe they believe that ,it will not be 
produftive of any evil confequence. But Ihould the 
matter reach the proprietor’s knowledge, the calami- 
ties before ftated muft, according to the prevailing 
ideas, infallibly happen. 

In fupport of this belief, many of the mofl aged 
zemindars and ryots in the province of lioiares, re- 
cited feveral inftances of the above .'mturc, which 
they affirmed to have actually happened d'’ring their 
own time ; and moreover, that they had been perfo- 
nal witnefl’es to the evils and misfortunes which befcl 
the unhappy viftims of the defeription alluded to. 

When we refleft how generally credit was given to 
the power of witchcraft, long after the revival of let- 
ters in Europe, and that names of great repute for 
learning and abilities are found amongft its defenders, 
we (hall not be furprized that charms and amulets are 
wore in this country by men of fuperior rank and 
education ; that aftrologers are confulted to name 
the fortunate hour for commencing a journey or 
expedition ; and that the fafeinating influence of 
an evil eye upon the human con'ftitution, as well as 
the power of witchcraft, is admitted by the vulgar in 
general. Fortunately, however, the pradfice is not 
luppofed to bear any proportion to the belief of the 
power j although two recent inftances occur to my 
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recoiled ion, of individuals having been lacrificed to 
this popular delufion ; or at leaft the imputation of 
witchcraft was made the pretence for depriving them 
of life. 

But the judicial records contain a cafe of great enor- 
mity, in which five women were put to death for the 
fuppofed pradice of forcery. I fhall fubmit the cir- 
cumftances of this tranfadion, with fome detail, be- 
fore the Society, premifing that it happened in a 
diftrid of Ramgur, the leaft civilized part of the 
Company’s pofl'effions, amongft a wild and unlettered 
tribe, denominated Soontaar^ who have reduced the 
detedion and trial of perfons fufpeded of witchcraft 
to a fyftem. 

Three men of the call of Sooataat, were in the 
year 1792 indided for the murder of five women ; 
the prisoners without hefitation confelfed the crime 
with which they were charged, and pleaded in their 
defence that with their tribes it was the immemorial 
cuftom and pradice to try perfons notorious for witch- 
craft. That for this purpofe an aflembly was conven- 
ed of thofe of the fame tribe, from far and near, and 
if after due inveftigation the charge was proved, the 
forcerers were put to death, and no complaint was 
ever preferred on this account to the ruling power. 
That the women who were killed had undergone the 
preferibed form of trial, were duly convided of cau- 
fing the death of the fon of one of the prifoners by 
witchcraft, and had been put to death by the prifon- 
ers, in conformity to the fentence of the affembly. 

The profecutors, who, agreeably to the forms of 
the Mahommedan law, were the relations of the dc- 
ceafed women, declared they had no charge to prefer 
againft the prifoners, being fatisfied that their rela- 
tions had really prattifed forcery. 
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The cuftom’ pleaded by the prifoners was fully 
fubftantiated by the teftimony of a great number of 
witneffes, who recited fpecific fads in fupport of it, 
without any denial or difagreenient ; and from the 
collcdive evidence exhibited in the courfe of the en- 
quiry, the following curious and extraordinary cir- 
cumftances appeared : — 

That the fucceflive demife of three or four young 
people in a village, led to a fufpicion of forcery as 
the caufe of it ; and the inhabitants taking alarm, were 
upon the watch to deteft the witches. They were 
generally difeovered dancing naked at midnight by 
the light of a lamp, with a broom tied round their 
waifts, either near the houfe of a fick perlon, or on 
the outlide of the village. 

To afeertain with a greater degree of certainty the 
perfons guilty of pradifing witchcraft, the three •fol- 
lowing modes are adopted : 

Firjl. Branches of the Saul tree, marked with the 
names of all the females in the village, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, who have attained the age of 
twelve years, are planted in the water in the morning, 
for the fpace of four hours and a l.alf ; and the with- 
ering of any of thefe branches is proof of witchcraft 
againft the perfon whofe name is annexed to it. 

Secondly. Small portions of rice enveloped in cloths, 
marked as above, are placed in a neft of white ants ; 
the confumption of the rice in any of the bags, eftab- 
lilhes forcery againft the woman whofe name it bears. 

Thirdly. Lamps are lighted at night j water is plac- 
ed in cups made of leaves, and muftard-feed and oil 
is poured, drop by drop, into the water, whilft the 
name of each woman in the village is pronounced ; 
the appearance of the lhadow of any woman on the 
water, during this ceremony, proves her a witch. 
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Such are the general rules for afcertaining thofe who 
praft’ie witchcraft. In the inflance which I have 
quoted, the witnefles fwore, and probably believed, 
that all the proofs againft^he unfortunate women bad 
been duly verified : they alTert in evidence, that the 
branches marked with the names of the five women 
accufed were withered ; that the rice in the bags hav- 
ing their fpecific names, was devoured by the white 
ants, whilft that in the other bags remained untouch- 
ed j that their fliadows appeared on the water, on the 
oil being poured upon it whilft their names were pro- 
nounced ; and farther, that they were feen dancing at 
midnight in the fituation above deferibed. 

It is difficult to conceive that this coincidence of 
proof could have been made plaufible to the grofleft 
ignorance, if experience did not fiicw that prepofl'ef- 
fion will fupercede the evidence of the fenfes. 

The following cuflom would be too trivial for notice, 
if it were not ftrongly deferiptive of the fimplicity 
and ignorance which mark the charadter of the gene- 
rality of the inhabitants of Ratngur. 

From habitual negledt in afcertaining the quantities 
of land held in leafe, and in defining with accuracy 
their refpedive tenures, frequent difputes arife between 
the inhabitants of different villages regarding their 
boundaries ; to determine them, a reference is ufually 
made to one or more of the oldeft inhabitants of thp 
adjacent villages; and if thele fhould not agree ip 
their decifion, other men are feledled from the inha- 
bitants of the villages claiming the difputcd ground ; 
and the trial proceeds as follows : Holes arc dug ie 
the contefted fpot, and into thefe holes eacl| of thf 
chofen men puts a leg, and the earth is then throwr 
in upon it j and in this fituation they remain untl 
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one either exprefles a wifli to be releafed, or com- 
plains of being bitten or flung by fome infeft. This 
decides the contefl, and the property of the ground is 
adjudged to belong to thafc village the inhabitant of 
which goes through the trial with the mofl fortitude, 
and efcapes unhurt by infedts. 

If the preceding detail has no relation to fciencc, 
it is at leafl deferiptive of manners ; and in availing 
myfelf of the opportunities afforded by official occu- 
pations (which is all indeed that thefe occupations ad- 
mit) to contribute my portion to the releai dies of the 
Society, nry example will, 1 hope, be imitated by 
thofe who with the fame, or gi eater opportunities, 
pollcfs more knowledge, ability, and Icifure. 


N O T 1 .. 

Having lately received fome further doctimcnts on 
the fubjedi of the Dhuma, which I did not poffef- 
when the preceding paper w'as read to the Society, I 
have extradfed from them what appears to me requi- 
flte to elucidate this extraordinary pradlice. From 
thefe documents it appears that feveral cafes of Dhni - 
ria had. been brought before the Provincial Court of 
Juflice at Benares ; and as a penalty had been annex- 
ed to the performance of this mode of importunit)', 
it became neceflary to define with precifion the rules 
conftituiing Dhirna^ according to the Shajier and 
Vfage, 

For this purpofe a queftion was propofed to feveral 
Bandits., inhabitants of the province and city of Be- 
nares i«and the anfwer lubfcribed by twenty-three ■ 
Pandits is as follows ; 
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“ Any one who fits DJmrna on another’s door, or 
in his houfe, lor the realization of a debt, or for other 
purpofe, in wliich the party fitting takes with him 
fome weapon or poifon, and fits down ; nor does he 
eat himfclf, nor allow the party againft whom he is 
fitting, or his family to eat ; nor does he] allow any 
p-ilbn ingrefs into that perfon’s houfe, nor egrefs from 
it ; and addreffing himfelf in terms of the ftrongelt 
oaths to the people of the houfe, he fays, “ If any 
“ of thofe of your houfe fhall eat viftuals, or go into 
“ your houfe, or go out of it, I fhall either wound 
“ myfclf with this weapon, or fwallow this poifon j” 
and it does fometimes happen that both thefe events 
take’^ilace, and that he who fits in Dhurna is not to 
remove from it without the intreaty of thole on whom 
he is fitting, or the order of the Ilakhu. Whenever 
all the requilites above mentioned are found united, 
they conllitute Dhurna i but, if any one of them be 
wanting, that is not Dhurnu, but 'J'urhuza or Dun~ 
n'lng ; and as no text of the Shajfer hath been found 
concerning Dhurna, wherefore we have delivered the 
requilites thereof according to the common cuflom 
and pradice.” 

There is fome difference in the opinions of other 
Pandits as to what is underftood to conllitute Dhurna ; 
but the quotation which I have inferted, appears to 
me to contain the mofl authentic information on this 
fubjed. 

The Society will obferve that the pradice is not 
fpecifically pointed out in the Shajtcr, but has the 
fandion of ufage only. 

The following inflance is of late occurrence. I 
January 1794, Mohun Panreh, an inhabitant of a dif- 
trid in the province of liermres, fat down in Dhurna 
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before the houfe of fome Rajepoots, for the purpofc 
of obtaining the payment of liirt, or a charitable fub- 
fiftence to which he had a claim ; and in this lituation 
deftroyed himfelf by fwallowing poifon. Some of 
the relations of the deceafcd retained his corpfe for 
two days before the houfe of the Rajepoots ; who thus 
were compelled to forego taking fuftenancc, in order 
to induce them to fettle the Bir^ on the heir of the 
deceafed Brdhmefu 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE YAK OF TART ARY, 

CALLED 

SOORA.GOY, 

O R 

THE BUSHY-TAILED BULL OF TIBET. 


BY I lliVTENANT SAMUEL TURNER. 


T he Yak of Tiirtary, called Soora-Goy in Iftn- 
tiojlau, and which 1 term the bufhy-tailed bull 
of T'lhel, is about the height of an EvgDjh bull, which 
he rcfcinbles in the figure of the body, head, and legs, 
1 could difeover bctw'ecn them no cll'ential difference, 
except only that the K/if is covered all over with a 
thick coat of long hair. The head is rather ftiort, 
crowned with two iinooih round horns, that, tapering 
from the fetting-on, terminate in (harp points, arch 
inwardly, and near the extremities are a little turned 
back ; the cars are fmall ; the forehead appears pro- 
minent, being adorned with much curling hair ; the 
eves are full and large ; the nofe fmooth and convex ; 
the noftrils fmall th^ neck fliort, deferibing a cur- 
vature nearly equal to both above and below ; the 
withers high and arched j the rump low. Over the 
I'houlders rifcs a bunch, which at firll fight would feem 
to be the fame kind of exuberance peculiar to the 
cattle of Il'mdojtati ; but in reality it cohfifts in the 
luperior length of the hair only, which, as well as that 
along the ndge of the back to the fetting-on of the 
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tail, grows long and ered, but not harlh. The tail 
is compofed of a prodigious quantity of long flowing 
glofly hair defccndingto the hock, and is fo extrefnely 
well furniflicd, that not a joint of it is perceptible ; 
but it baa much the appearance of a large bunch- of 
hair arliflcially fet on. The flioulders, rump, and 
upper part of the body is clothed with a fort of thick 
foft wool, but the inferior parts with ftraight pendant 
hair, tliat defeends below tlielcnce ; and I have feen 
it fo long in fomc cattle which were in high health 
and condition, as to trail upon ilie ground. From 
the cheft, between the forc-lcgs, iffiies a large pointed 
tuft of hair, growing l()iuc\viiat longer than the reft. 
The legs are very fhort. In every other refped, 
hoofs, &c. he refemblcs the ordinary bull. There is 
a great variety of colours amongll them, but black or 
white are the moft prevalent. It is not uncommon to 
fee the long hair upon the ridge oi the back, the tail, 
tuft upon the cheft, and the legs below the knsc white, 
when all the reft of the animal is jet black. 

Thcfe cattle, thougli not large boned, from the pro- 
fufe quantity of hair with which they arc provided, 
appear of great bulk. They h.ave a down heavy look, 
but are fierce, and difeover much impatience at the 
near approach of fl rangers. They do not low loud 
(like tlie cattle of EtioliDul) any more than thofe of 
Hitulojlan ; but make a low grunting noife Icarcely au- 
dible, and that but fcklom, when under lome impref- 
fion of unealincis. Thclc cauie are pafturcd in the 
coldeft parts of T'thci, upon the flioit herbage pecu- 
liar to the tops of mountains and bleak plains. That 
chain of lofty mountains fuuatcd between lat. 27 and 
8, which divide Tibet from Bootan, and whofe fum- 
mits are moft commonly clothed with fnow, is their 
favourite haunt. In this vicinity the fouthern glens 
afford them food and fliclter during the feverity pf 
winter ; in milder feafons the northern afpeil is more 
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congenial to their nature, and admits a wider range. 
They are a very valuable property to the tribes of illi- 
terate Tartars, who live in tents and tend them from 
place to place, affording their herdfmen a mode of 
conveyance, a good covering, and fubfiftence. They 
are never employed in agriculture, but are extremely 
ufcful as bealls of burthen ; for they are ftrong, fure 
footed, and carry a ^reat weight. Tents and ropes 
are manufadured of their hair ; and I have, though 
amongft the humbled rank of herdfmen, fcen caps 
and jackets worn of their Ikin. Their tails are edeem- 
ed throughout the Eajl, as far as luxury or parade 
have any inliuencc on the manners of the people ; and 
on the continent of InJia are found, under the deno- 
mination of ('/lotvrics, in the hands of the meaned 
grooms as well as occallonally in thofe of the fird mi- 
niders of flare. Yet the bed requital with which the 
care of their keepers is at length rewarded for feledting 
them good padurcs, is in the abundant quantity of 
rich milk they give, )delding mod excellent butter, 
which they have a cudom of depofiting in Ikins or 
bladders, and excluding the air: it keeps in this cqld 
climate during all the year j fo that after fome time 
tending their flocks, when a fufficient dock is accu- 
mulated, it remains only to load their cattle and drive 
rhem to a proper market with their own produce, 
which conditutes, to the utmod verge of Tar/ary, a 
mod material article of merchandize. 
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XXIV. 

^ DESCRIPTION OF THE JONESU. 


BY DOCTOR ROXBURGH. 


C/. Heptandria Monogynia. 

ESSENTIAL CHARACTER, 

^ALYX, two -leaved, Coro], one-petaled, Pifl.il- 
bearing j bafe of the tube impervious ; flamens 
long, afeending, inl'ertcd into the margin of a glandu- 
lous nedarial ring, which crowns the mouth of the 
tube, the uppermofl two of which more diftant. Style 
declining. Legume turgid. 

Confecrated to the remembrance of our late Prefi- 
dent, the moft jullly celebrated Sir PViU'mn Jones, 
whofe great knowledge of this fcience, independent of 
his other incomparable qualifications, juftly entitles 
his memory to this mark of regard. 

Jonefta As oca, 

Asjogam, Hort. Mat. 5, P. 117, Tab, 59. 

As oca is the Savfcrlt name. 

Pajijula, a fynonime. 

RuJJuk of the Betigalefe. 

Found in gardens about Calcutta, where it grows 
to be a very handfome middling fixed ramous tree ; 
flowering time the beginning of the hot feafon j feeds 
ripen during the rains. The plants and feeds were, 
VoL.IV. A a 
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I am informed, originally brought from the interior 

pares of the country, where it is indigenous. 

Trunk ereft, though not very flraight. Bark daik 
brown, pretty fniooth. Branches numerous, Ipread- 
ing in every diredion, fo as to form a moll elegant 
ftiady head. 

Tsaves alternate, abruptly feathered, feffile, generally 
more than a foot long ; when young, pendulous and 
coloured. 

Leafieis oppofite, from four to fix pair, the lower- 
moll broad lanced, the upper lanced ; finooth, 
Ihining, firm, a little waved, Irom four to eight 
inches long. 

Petiole comnion, round and fmoollu 

Kiiipule axillary, folitarv ; in fall a proccls from the 
bafe of the common petiole, as in many of the 
grafles and monandri’b, he. 

Vinbels terminal and axillary ; between the ftipule and 
branchlet, globular, crowded, fublellilc, erect. 

Brails, a fmall heaited one under each (jivilion of the 
umbel. 

Peduncle and pedicels fmooih, coloured. 

Flowers very numerous, pretty large ; when they firft 
expand, they are of a bcauiiiul orange-colour, gra- 
dually changing to red, forral.ig a variety of lovely 
lhadcs ; fragrant during the nisiht. 

Culix perianth, below two-b. ived, leaflets fmall, nearly 
oppofite, coloured, hearted, bracte-like, marking 
the tcrnriiiaiioi. of the pedicel, or beginning of the 
tube of the corol. 

Coro/one-petaled, funnel-form; tube flightly incurved, 
firm and flelhy, tapering towards the bafe (club- 
funncl-fliaped) and there impervious; border four- 
parted; divilion fpreading, fuborbicular ; margins 
moft flightly woolly : one third the length of the 
tube. 
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KeSlary^ a ftameniferons and piftilifcrous ring crowns 
the mouth of the tube. 

Starnens, filaments (generally) feven, and (even muft, 
I think, be the natural number ; viz. three on each 
fide, and one below, above a vacancy, as if the 
place of an eighth filament, and is occupied on its 
infide by the piftil ; they are equal, diflinft, afeend- 
ing, from three to four times longer than the border 
of the corol. 

jlulhers uniform, fmall, incumbent. 

Pi/lil, germ oblong, pediceled ; pedicel inferred into 
the infide of the nedtary, immediately below the 
vacant fpace already mentioned ; ftyle nearly as 
long as the flamens, declining j fligma fimple. 

Pcricap, legume feimitar-form, turgid, outfide reticu- 
lated, otherwife pretty fmooth, from fix to ten 
inches long, and about two broad. 

Seeds generally from four to eight, Imooth ; grey, fize 
of a large chefnut. 

Note. Many of the flowers have only the rudiment 

of a piftil : a fedion of one of thefe is at D. 


REFERENCES. 

A brnnchlet natural fize. 

B. A Angle flower a little magnified, aa the calyx. 

C. A fedion of the fame, exhibiting four of the ftamens, i. t. r. f . 
the pifiil 2, and how far the tube is perforated. 

D. A fimilar fedion of one of the abortive flowers j 3 is the abor- 
tive piftil. 

E. The ripe legume opening near the bafe, natural fize. Note, 
the fpace between the b and c marks the original tube of the 
corol. 

F. One of the feeds natural fize. 

C. The bale of the common petiole, with its flipulcs ; aa the 
petioles of the lower pair of leaflets. 
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XXVI. 


• A DISSERTATION ON SEMIRAMIS, 
THE ORIGIN OF MECCA, 

From the Jlinclu Sacred Books^ 

BY JJEIJT. FRANCIS VVJLFORD, 


JN the f^Ciinda-purana and VUva-ftra praciija, or 
declaration of lAiat is mojl excellent m the tvorld, vve 
find the following legends, which have an evident 
relation to the origin of Scmirunils, the Syrian dove, 
jNitms, and the building of Ninex'elt, Uievapolis, and 
Mecca, he. 


Mahd -del'd and his confort Parvali, with a view 
to do good to mankind, q'littcd their divine abotle 
on Cadafa, and pnreeded towards the north, alighted 
on the lummit of liie Ntjhdda mountains, where they 
found the Dc'-edUi- ready to receive them, with a nu- 
merous retinue A Celeilial Njmphs, and Heavenly 
Choriflcrs, Ma/ia'-ddva was lo firuck with the beauty 
of fome of the Apfiras, ami his looks were lb expref- 
five of his internal raptures, that unable to 

conceal her indignation, uttered the mod virulent re- 
pioaches againil him. Confeious of the impropriety 
of his behaviour, Mahd-d'va tiled every endeavour to 
pacify her ; he humbled himfclt ; he praifcd her, and 
addreffed her by the flattering ai>pellation of Mahd- 
bhdga-, but to nopurpole. She fled wwoddujlia-didp, 
on the mountains of Vtihni-vyapta, and feating her- 
felf in the hollow trunk of a Sami-xxee, performed 
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Tt/pdf'u (or aiificrc devotion) for the fpace of tiine 
years ; when fire fprlnging from her, pervaded with 
rapid violence the whole range of mountains, info- 
much, that men and animals were terrified, and fled 
with the iitmofl precipitation. D/vJ, unwilling that 
her devotion fliould prove a caufe of diflrefs to the 
animal creation, recalled the iacred flame, and con- 
fined it in the Sdd/) tree. She made the hollow of 
that tree her place of abode and dalliance ; and hence 
flte is called S.d/// Ilu'im', or llie wlio dallies in the 
Si-Phi-IVCQ. 

The fugitives returning, performed the /V/J in 
adoration of her, with fongs in her praife. 1 he flame 
confined in the S.inii-trce ilill remains in it ; and the 
l)cva'ias are highly delighted with the fire, which is 
lighted from the Jtam (or cubic wood of that tree.) 
The /Irai/i is the mother of fire, and is produced 
from the 6^/w/-trce. From that time, this facred tree 
gives an increafe of viitiie, and bellows wealth and 
corn. In the month of Js'vchia^ or ( ooar, the tenth 
of the firfl fii'teen days of the moon is kept holy, and 
Vnpi is made \o Sami-Jlamu and to the Sai)h-xxzt\ 
and thole who pcrlorm it obtain the object of their 
delires. This l.,crcd rite 1 have hitherto kept con- 
cealed from the world, fays MtihihUvu, but now I 
make it knowm for the good of mankind ; and who- 
foever perlorms it will be victorious over his enemies 
for the fpace of one year. 

During theft tiaiiLctions, / tfvijhvara-M.ihd-ilcvat 
or Cdi.-f'ii/i (iliai is to fay, Mahu-Jd'vtif the lord of 
the vvorlel and fovereign of (Jd.u or Bcnart'i) vilited 
the country oi But itjhut. mu, in Vtculu-ddfu or On[fu\ 
which he was llirpriT’.ecl to find overfpread with long 
grafs, and w'ithout inhabitants. He refolved to deflroy 
the long grafs, and for this purpofe, afluming the di- 
minutive lhape of a dove, with an angry countenance. 
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commenced the performance Tapafva ; his confort 
J)ev/ alfo transformed herfelf into a bird<<)f the fame 
fpecies ; and from that time they were known to 
mankind, and worfliipped under the titles of CapoieJ- 
tfe/v/ and Capvti's'i or Ifivara and 1st, in the lhape of 
a dove. They fet fire to the Cujha, or long grafs, and 
the country became like Vindra vem near p^'liiltra) 
and was foon filled with inhabitants. Thelpot where 
they performed their Tupajyd is called to this day 
(.dpohi JPhali, or the place of the dove. It is a cele- 
brated place of worfliip, and, as I am informed, about 
five cols from 

Almofl; the whole univerfe was likewife at this 
lime oveilpread with long grats; and to dcllroy it, 
A/u/i.i-iL'va, with his conlort, rcfoKcd to travel round 
'he work’. I'hcy accordingly piocecdcd into 
dd:p, which they found tk.inly inhabited by a few 
Mlcih'lhis, or impute tribes, and ilie Yiivriias, who 
concealed their Irooty in die grafs which covered the 
country. 

l\LthJ-ihh\i took cor.'.pifnon on them, and con- 
tidenng titeir fufil rings in this inholpitaole country 
as a iort of 'l\ip,i!\<i, he refohed to 1)' flow Mocjha, 
or eternal bills, on them ; lor this pnrpole he afTiimetl 
the character and countenance of M'lcfiujwura or 
Ifa'dra, who bellows Mocjla ; and clirchtccl his con- 
tort Cdpc/.'Ji, who IS .alfo called Miiha-hlidpu, to go 
' to /w/7, on tlic bortlers of Lnjiui-duipa there 

io make I'lipulyii, in order to dellroy the long grafs. 
Accordingly Ihc went into Vahu'i Ji’Juhix and tint Ihe 
might cflcc't it without iioublc to herlell, Ihc allltmcd 
another form: from which circumltaiue Ihc was 
named Aniiy'da. In tins characler fiie leated herlcif 
on a bcautilul hill, and ihcic made Tapalyd lor many 
days. At lull lire Ipmng liom her devotion ; and its 
f^rtfiding powei Handing before her, Ihc directed him 
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to deftroy the Cuflin ; when the hills were foon in a 
blaze, and fi>e Yavnnas and other Mlcch'has obtaining 
Mbjha, were reunited to the Supreme Being, without 
labour or effeft on their part ; that is to fay, they were 
involved in the general conflagration, and deftroyed. 

When the grafs was confumed, jlimydfa ordered 
the clouds to gcathcr and pour their waters on the 
land, which was foon overflowed. The waters then 
retired, and the four great tribes came into Cttjlm- 
clu'ip, where they loon formed a powerful nation, and 
became rich and happy. After the conflagration, 
all forts of metals and precious flones were found 
throughout the country. I'he countenance of Ana- 
ya'ld-iiivi is that of fire; and a moll divine form 

it IS. 

The inhabitants foon after deviating from the paths 
of rectitude, became like the MIrrh'has : and tlie Jit- 
vanas re-entered ( 'ujhu ibap^ plundering and laying 
wafte the whole coutitr]'. 'i'he four tribes applied to 
/(nii ya'fa , offered pran'os to her, and requeiled (be 
would protect them againfl the YaKunus^ and dwell 
among them. Muha’hJu/pii aflented ; and the fpot 
which (be chofe for he- abode, is called MukJ -bhegd- 
Jllidn, or the place o{ JSlahu bhiigii. 

In the mean \\n\z Muhd-Jrvn was at MucJJm-Jb'hn'n, 
or MbrJJt'ifa, bellowing Mvcjba on all who came to 
worlhip there. It is a molt holy place; and there 
Muhudeva laid afde the countenance and fbape of 
Cupolt'fivara, and aflumed that of Mocjhewara, 

Among the firft votaries of Mabd-iUva, who re- 
paired to blbcjha-ji' hi! 71 , was / Irajena, the fon of 
Guhyaca. He had been making Tapafyd for a long 
time, in honour of Maha' ~dcva, who at laft appeared 
to him, and made him king over Sl'ha'-varaSi or 
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the immoveable part of the creation. Hence he was 
called Sl'hdvar-piUi ; and the hills, trees, and plants, 
and grafl’es of every kind were ordered to obey him. 
His native country was near the fea ; and he began his 
reign with repreffing the wicked, and infilling on- all 
his fiibjei^ts walking in the paths of Juilice and redti- 
ttidc. Jn order to make his fovereign acknowledged 
throughout the world, he put himfclt at the head of a 
numeroub army : and directing his cotirfe towards the 
north, he arrived at MorJJia-Ji’hci'n, wheic he perform- 
ed the in honour t>f MoiJhcj--j.'iiray according to 
the i^ites prclcribe,.! in the facred books. Fiom Moc~ 
j}u‘fu he advanced towards the^'/«/// fdrvakis, or fire- 
mountains, in J^ahnji'hun ; but they refufed to meet 
him with pxcfents, and to pay tribute to him. Incenf- 
ed at their inlolence, Stlidvar-pali refolveil to deftfoy 
them ; the oiTicers on the part of Sciw!-]ld>m , the 
fovereign of rahiiji'hu'n, afl'cmblcd all their n oops, and 
met the army of St'hafvar-pan ; but after a bloody 
coiiliicl, they were put to flight. 

SamURa'md amazed, enquired who this new con- 
queror was ; and foon rcfledlcd that he could never 
have prevailed againtt her without a boon from Ma- 
lm •ih.'va, obtained by the means of what is called 
Ugra-Tapa[yd or a Tapujya' performed with fervor, 
carneftneis of defire, and anger. She had a confer- 
ence with Si'hu'vur-pati \ and as he was, through his 
Papajyd, become a fon of Maha-deva, flie told him 
flie coniidered him in that light, and would allow him 
to command over all the hills, trees, and plants in 
The hills then humbled themfelvet 
before Sdlmvar-pati, and paid tribute to him. 

The origin of Ninus is thus related in the fame 
facred books. One day, as Muhu -de'va was ramb- 
ling over the earth naked, and with a large club in his 
hand, he chanced to pafs near the fpot where feveral 
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Miinis were performing their devotions. Maha'-deva 
laughed at them, infiilted them in the moft piovok- 
ing and indecent terms ; and, left his cxprcffions (hould 
not be forcible enough, he accompanied the whole 
with fignificant figns and gefturcs. The oflended 
dhotis curfed him j and the L'wga or Phallus fell to 
the ground. Maha'-dei-a, in this flare of mutilation, 
travelled over tlie world, bewailing his misfortune. 
His contort too, hearing of this accident, gave herfelf 
lip to grief, and ran after him in a date of diftraclion, 
repeating mournful fongs. Tins is what the Greek 
mythologifts called the Wanderings of Demakiry and 
the Lamentations of xiacchus. 

The vvoild being thus deprived of its vivifying 
principle, generation and vegetation were at a ftand : 
gods and men were alarmed ; but having difeovered 
the caufe of it, they all went in fearch of the facred 
Linga and at lad found it grown to an immenfe tize, 
and endowed with life and motion. 

Having worfliipped the facred pledge, they cut it, 
with hatchets, into one-and-thirty pieces, which, Poh- 
y>?/.r-like, foon became perlccl L'wgas. I'lie iJevatas 
left one-and-twenty of them on earth ; carried nine 
into Heaven, and removed one into the inferior regi- 
ons, for the benefit of the inhabitants of the three 
worlds. One of thefe Lmgas was eredlcd on the 
banks of the Ciwmd-'vati, or Euphrates, under the 
name of Ba'lctivara-Liuga, or the Linga of Ifivara 
the lujant , who feenis to anfwer to the Jupiter Puer 
of the wertern mythologifts. To fatisfy Devi, and 
reftoreall things to their former fituation, Muha -dived 
was born again in the charafter of Ud Ufivara, or 
]J%varu the Infant. Bdlifwara, who f oilers and pre- 
ferves all, though a child, was of uncommon llrength ; 
he had a beautiful countenance; his manners were 
mofl engaging ; and his only wifh was to pleafe every 
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body ; in which he fuccccded 'effectually ; but his 
fubjeds waited with impatience till he came to the 
age of maturity, that he might blefs them with an 
heir to his virtues. BaUfivurj, to jjleafe them, threw 
off his childlike appearance, and luddenly became a 
man, under the title of Lilcj-Xiira^ or Ijivartt, who 
gives pleafure and delight. He then began to reign 
over gods and men, with the iliiCtefl adherence to 
juftice and equity : his fubjeds were happy ; and the 
w'ornen beheld with evtacy his noble arid manly ap- 
pearance, With the View of doing good to mankind, 
he put himfelf at the head of a powerful army, and 
conquered many diftant countries, deftroying the 
wicked, and all oppreffors. He had the happinefs of 
his abjeds and of maakind in geneia' fo much at 
lieart, that he entirely negieded every other purfuit. 
His indifference for the female hx alarmed his fub- 
jeds ; he endeavoured to pleafe them ; but his em- 
braces were fruitlefs. I’his i< termed Ajchalanjl-hnn. 
The Apjl/n/St or ccleflial nymphs, tried in vain the 
ell'ed of their charms. At laft Smiu-Itu ma' came to 
AJi' halanjt' ha H, and retiring into a folitary place in 
its vicinity, chanted her own mccaniorphofes and thofe 
of Litejhi'ara, who happening to pafs by, was fo de- 
lighted with the fweetnefs of her voice, that he went 
to hei and enquired who flie was. She related to him 
how they went together into Utcoluch’fu in the charac- 
tets of the Cupotcfivara and Vafoleji : adding, you 
appeared then ■d.iMocjhij'xara, and J hcame Anavajh'^ 
you are now LUefwam, and I am Siwn-itumu, but I 
fhall be icon Lilcjwar). Ltlifxara, being under the 
influence oi Maya, or worldly illulion, did not recoi- 
led any of thefe tranfadions; but fufpeding that the 
perfon he was fpeaking to might be a manifeftation 
of Pa'rvati, he thought it advileablc to marry her ; 
and having obtained her confent, he feized her hand, 
and led her to the performance of the nuptial cere- 
mony, to the univerfal fatisfadion of his fubjeds. 
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Gcds and men met to folemnize this happy union j 
and the celeftial nymphs and neavcnly quirillers graced 
it with their prefence. Thus Santi-Ri'ma and Ltlc- 
fivara commenced their reign, to the general fatisiac* 
tion of mankind, who were happy under their virtu- 
ous adminiftration. 

From that period the three worlds began to know 
and worfbip lAli'fwara, who, after he had conquered 
the univerfe, returned into Cnjha-chdpa. lAlefivara 
having married Sami-Riima, lived conftantly with 
' her, and followed her wherever (he chof'c to go : in 
whatever purluits and-paftimes (lie delighted, in the(e 
alone he took pleafurc ; thus they travelled over hills 
and through forefts to didant countries ; but at laft 
returned to Cujha-dwp : and Sami- Rama feeing a 
delightful grove near the llradamila (or deep water) 
with a fmall river of the lame name, exprelfcd a wilh 
that he would fix the place of their rcfidence in this 
beautiful fpot, there to 1'pi.nd their days in pleafurc. 

This place became famous afterwards, under the 
name of lAila-Ji'han, or the place of delight. The 
water of the ilradanc'ita is very limpid, anti abounds 
with Crf;/wA/-flowers, or red Lolos. 

Sami-IlJm! is obvioufl)' the Semiramis of the wef* 
tern mythologifts, whofe appellation is derived from 
the Sanjent Sanil-Ramesi\ or M (Ifis) dallying in 
the Sami, or Fir-tree. The title of Sami- Rd me si' is 
not to be found in the Vuranas ; but it is more gram- 
matical than the other ; and it is abfolutely necefl'ary 
to fuppeie the word h'l, or F.fi in compofition, in 
order to make it intelligible. 

DluJortis Sicuhts * informs us that Qie was born 


* Dloi’orus Sicttlutf lib. 3* cap* a* 
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ar Afcalon : the Purdru'is fav, that her firft appearance 
in Syria was at yljch' ahimi.JDwti^ orthe place wheie 
Lilrfia or JSmus had AjVhaltuia. 

The defeat of Sonlrawis iiy StanrolmteSy is re- 
corded in the Ptuatuis with flill more extravagant 
circnuiflances ; for Slanrobales is obvioufly Sl'havara- 
fall, or Snuhi'ara-fatiy as it is more generally pro- 
nounced. 

The places of worlliip mentioned in the aliove le- 
gends aie Mut.fhrfii or Minha-jrhan, jifchala-Jl'lmn 
or ylf'halana-jnidu, two places of the iiame of Lila- 
jUiiln or IjiIi'Iu-JI lian^ A>iay,iJa-iUvi Ji'hdu and Ma- 
ha-bha ga'Jl' Ml' n. 

The Pira'bmem in the weflern parts of huTM^ infift 
that Mitcjlui jr ha' n is the prefent town o^i Mecca. The 
word Moijha is always pronounced in the vulgar dia- 
letfts, either Moia or MiiAa ; and the author of the 
DabiJ/an la>s, its ancient name was Miica. Wc find it 
called j\laco Uaba, by PluJcmy, or Mora the Great 
or HhiJ/rioHS. Guy Palin mentions a mctlal of An- 
Ihiunnn Pins with this legend, “ mok. iep. axy. ayto,” 
which he very properly tranflates, Moca, facra, mviola- 
I’llis, fnjs vtens legtbns, “ Moca the holy, the inviolable, 
ana afing her oven lav.sP This, in my humble opinion, 
is ap|)licable only to Mecca, or MocJha-Jl’ha'n, which 
the Pura’na's defenbe as a molt holy place. The 
A>'abian authors unanimoiilly confirm the truth of 
the above legend ; and it is ridiculous to apply it to 
an oblcure and inhgnificant place in Arabia Pcirea, 
called alfo Mota, It may be objeded, that it docs not 
appear that Mecca was ever a Roman colony. 1 do 
not believe it ever was ; but at the fame time it was 
pofilble that fome connection for commercial purpo- 
les might have exilleJ between the rulers of Mecca and 
the Romans in I'-gypi. The learned are not ignorant 

Vo I.. IV. Bb 
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that the Romans boafted a little too much of their 
^rogrefs in Arabia ; and even medals were ftruck with 
no other view, apparently, but to impofe on the mul- 
titude at Rome. It is unfortunate that we do not meet 
in the Parana's with the neceflary elata to afcertain, 
beyond doubt, the fituation of Mocjhea. From the 
particulars contained in them, however, it appears to 
have been fituated a great way to the weftward, with 
relpedl to India, and not from Egypf and Ethiopia, as 
has been fliewn in a former dilfertation on thefe 
countries, and in the third volume of the AJtaiic 
Refearches. 

It is declared in the Pura’na's that Capotrfioara 
and his confort Capbtcji, in the fhape of two 
doves, remained there for fome time ; and Arabian 
authors inform us, that in the time of Mohammed, 
there was in the temple of Mecca a pigeon carved in 
wood, and another above this : to deftroy which, 
Mohammed lifted Ali upon his Ihoulders. Thele 
pigeons were moft probably placed there in com- 
memoration of the arrival of Mahd~deva and De'vi, 
in the fhape of two doves. 

The worlhip of the dove feems to have been pe- 
culiar to India, Arabia, Syria, and Affyna. We read 
of Semirarnis being fed by doves in the defart ; and 
of her vanilliing at laft from the fight of men, in 
the fhape of a dove ; and, according to the Pura'na's, 
Capo'teji, or the dove, was but a manifeftation of 
Sami-Ra'tna' . 

The dove feems to have been in former times the 
device of the AJJyrian, as the eagle was of the Roman 
empire ; for we read in Ijaiai * , And the inhabit- 
“ ants of this country fhall fay in that day, fuch was 


* Ifaias, cap. xx. in fine. 
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“ oiir cxpeflation ! behold whither we wanted to fly 
“ for help from the face of the dove but how could 
“ we have efcaped ?” 

I have adhered chieflj? to the tranflation of Tre- 
7nellius, which appears the moft literal, and to 
be more expreffive of the idea wliich the prophet 
wifhed to convey to the Jews, who wanted to fly to 
and Ethiopia, to avoid falling into the hands of 
the jt[fyriam ; but were to be difappointed by the 
fall oi thefe two empires. 

All commentators have unanimoiifly underftood 
jijfyrm by the Dove, and have tranflated the above 
paliage accordingly. CapoIr'Ji, or the AUynan Dove, 
was alfo mentioned in a long, current in thefe coun- 
tries, and which feems to refer to fome misfortune 
that had befallen the AJfyiiam. The 56th Pfalm is 
direded to be fung to the tunc of that fong, which 
was known to every body ; and for this purpole the 
firtt verfe, as nfual, is inferred. “ The dove of d'f~ 
“ taut coualries is novo Jlruck dumb." 

The Ilhulus further infift, that the black Jlo'te in the 
wall of the Caaba, is no other than the Linga Oi Phal- 
lus of Mdhd-devd ; and that when the Caaba was 
Tcbuik by Mohammed {as they affirm it ‘0 have been) 
it was placed in the wall, out of contempt; but the 
new converted pilgrims would not give up the wor- 
Ihip of the black /lone ; and hniilrous portents forced 
the minifters of the new religion to connive at it. Ara- 
bian authors alfo inform us thaty/o«e^ wer*. worfhipped 
all over Arabia, particularly at Mecca ; and Al-Jhah- 
refianani * fays, that the temple at Mecca was dedica- 
ted to 7.ohal or Kvevun, who is the fame with Sa- 
turn. The author of the Dalffian declares pofi- 


Koran^ 
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lively that the Hejar al qfwad, or the hhd Jlone, was 
the image of Kyevun. Though thefe accounts 
foraewhat differ from thofe in the Purdna's, yet they 
fliew that this black Jioue was the object of an idola- 
trous worfhip from the mofl remote times. 

The Miiffiihiatis, in order to palliate their idolatry 
toWards it, have contrived other legends. Kyevun 
is the Chyun of Scripture, all'o called Remphan, 
which is interpreted the God of Time. If fo, Chyuuy 
or Kyevun, mull be ^lahi-dh'a, called alfo Ma~ 
hd-caia, a denomination of the fame import witli 
Hemiphan", the J\'i\fdans called Tlorns, the lord of 
time ; and Hot us is the fame with JIura, or Ma- 
li u -de'va . 

The reafon of this tradition is, that the Sahians, 
who worfliipped the feven planets, feem to have con- 
fidered Saturn as the lord of time, on account of 
the length of its periodical revolution ; and it appears 
from the Dubi/lan, that fome ancient tribes in Perfa 
iiad contrived ;; cycle of vea#., confiding of the revo- 
lution ol Saturn repeatedly multiplied by itfelf. 

Jjfc'hula-jl'han, or Afdhalana-Jl'ha'n, is obvioully 
Aicalon j there Saniramis was born, according to 
Dmlorus S/etdui. or, according to the Pura'uus, there 
ihe made her iiifl appearance. 

Mahd-hhdgii'fi'lia'n is the Jl'ha'n or place of 
Sann-lianid, in the charadeis of Malui-bhagd, or 
the great and prof[)erous goddefs. This implies 
alfo that fhe bellowed greatnefs and profperiiy to 
her votaries. 

* See Diflertation on Fgypt, See, .11 the third volume of the Aji 
0tlc Refcanhfi. 
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We cannot but fuppofe that the Jl'han of Mdhd~ 
hhdgci is the ancient town of Mabog, called now Men- 
hig% and Menhig ; the Greeks called it Hierapolis, or 
the hoi)'' city ; it was a place of great antiquity ; and 
there was a famous temple dedicated to the Syrian 
goddcls, whofe llatue of gold was placed in the cen- 
ter, between thole of Jupiter and Jimo. It had a 
golden dove on its head ; hence feme fuppofed it 
was defigned for Semiramis ; and it was twice every 
year carried to the fca-fidc in proceffion. This fta- 
tuc was obviouflv that of the great goddefs, or Ma- 
liuhhugci-ilevi, whofe hiftory is intimately conneiSled 
with that of the Gove in the weftern mythologift, as 
well as m the Purands. 

An ancient author * thus relates her origin : Di- 
“ citur et lluphatls fluvio ovum pifeis Coiumha adfe- 
“ dilTe dies plurimos, et exclufilfc Deam benignam et 
“ mifericordem hominibus ad bonuni vitam.” “ It 
“ is related that a Dove hatched the egg of a fifh, 
“ near the EaphrateSy and that after many days of in- 

cubation came forth the GoJtlefsy tnereiful &vA pro-, 
“ pitious to men, on whoiii flie bellows eternal blifs.” 
Others fay that fillies rolled an egg upon dry land, 
where it was hatched by a Dove, after which appear- 
ed the Syrian Goddefs. 

Her origin is thus related in the Purands: The 
Yavams having for a long time vexed the inhabitants 
of Cujha-Jtnp, they at laft applied for protedion to 
Mabd-hhdga-devl, vvho had already appeared in 
that country in the charaders of Sami-RdmO' 
and Capoted, or Isi, in the lhape of a Dove ; they 
lequelled alfo that flie would vouchfafe to refide 
4rnong{l them. The merciful Goddefs granted thei; 


* Lucius Amfhtlius ad Macrin, 
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requeft j and the place where (he made her abode 
was called the JT-han^ or place of Mdha'-hlwga'. 

The Syrian name of Mahog is obvioufly derived 
from Mahd-bha'gd. This contraftion is not uncom- 
mon in the wettern dialefts, derived from the Sanf- 
crit ; and Hejychms informs us that the Greeks pro- 
nounced the Hituiu word Mahd (great) Mai. Mahog 
is mentioned by Pliny ^ where we read Magog j but 
Mr. Danville (hews that it (Irould be Mahog : I con- 
clude from foinc manuicript copies. This is alfo con- 
firmed by its prefent name, which is to this day Man- 
hig, or Manheg. We find it alfo called Bamhukek 
Barnhyce) ■, and in Niebuhr' % Travels it is 
alfo called Bo7n[Hulfche : I fuppofe for Bombahfehe or 
Mombiga : but this is equally corrupted from Ma'ab^ 
haga. In the fame manner we fay Bombay for Moju- 
ba } and what is called in India Bambu or Panibu, is 
called Mamhu in Thibet. 

The temple of Maho^ was frequented by all na- 
tions ; and amongft them were pilgrims from India^ 
according to Lucian, as cited by the author of the 
Ancient Univerfal Hiftory. 

Mahog, or Hieropolis, was called alfo Old Ninas, 
or Nineveh, according to Animianus Marcsllinus, and 
Philojlratus : and there is no miftake in Diodorus Si- 
culus and Otejias, when they all'ert that there was a 
town called Nineveh near the Euphrates. Scripture 
alfo feems to place Nineveh thereabout ; for it is faid 
that Rezen was between Nineveh and Calach. And 
the fituation of Rezen, called alfo Refaina, by an- 
cient authors, and Razain by the moderns, is well 
known, as well as that of Calach on the banks of the 
Lycus, now the 7jab, to the eaftward of the Tigris. 
Nineveh, of courfe, muft have been to the weftward 
of thefc two places, and fails where the Old Ninas is 
pointed out by Ammianus, Phdojlratus, &c. 
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Two places of the name are mentioned in the P«- 
rbids^ under the name of Lilajl'han, the JThm or 
place of Li'Jefa or Ninus. There can be no doubt, 
in my humble opinion, of their identity; for Sarni- 
Rdma is obvioufly Semlram'is. Ritms visls the fon of 
BeluSy and, according to the Piirbias, Li'lefa fprung 
from Bdle'fwara, or Balefa ; for both denominations, 
being perfe(9'ly fynonimous, are indifferently ufed in 
the Purdnas. 

Mtieveh on the Tigris, feems to be the JPha n of 
Li'lefa, vvliere he laid afide the lhape and countenance 
of Bdlefa, and aflumed that of Lik'fa. The other 
place of Likfa, which Sann-ltumd , delighted with 
the l^eauty of the fpot, chofe for the place of her re- 
fidence, is HierapoUs, called alfo Ritim or ISineveh ; 
hence we find her ftatue in the temple of IVdhah'hd cd , 
It is faid to have been fituated near a deep pool, or 
fmall lake, called from that circumftance Ilradancita ; 
and the pool near the HierapoUs was deferibed to be 
two fathoms deep. Sanu-Rdwa is reprefented in a 
moft amiable light in the Purdnds, as well as her con- 
fort Lilefvara, or Lilefa. 

Siephanus of Byzanlium fays that Ninus lived at a 
place called 7 dam’, previous to his building Nineveh ; 
but this place, I believe, is not mentioned by any 
other author. 

Nimis is with good reafon fuppofed to be the jiffitr 
of Scripture, who built Nineveh ; and dIfur is ob- 
wioufly the Iswara of the Purdnds, with the title of 
Lile'fivara, LUefa, or Ninus, The word J'Jwara, 
though generally applied to deities, is alfo given in 
the Purdnds to Kings ; it lignifies Lord and Sove^ 
reign. 

With refpeft to the monftrous origin of Be'le'fa, 
and the thirty- one Phalli-, my Pandit ^ who is an 
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aftronomer, fufpefts it to be an attempt to reconcile 
the coiirfc of the moon to that of the fun, by dividing 
the fynodical revolution into thirty-one parts, which 
may reprefent alfo three hundred and ten years. As 
this corredlion is now difufed, he cotild give me no 
further information concerning it. To tlic event re- 
lated is aferibed the origin of the L'lnga or PhadnSy 
and of its worfliip ; it is laid to have happened on the 
banks of the Cumud-i'd!!, or R’lphrates ; and the firf’e 
Plhill/iS, under the name ol luiit ivuira-Luigay was ercdl- 
ed on itj banks. This is coiiiirmcd by IPiodorris S/du- 
/wf, who la\ s that .SVw//V//w.’/i brought tin Oh/i/k from 
the mountains of yin.'tnifd, and erected it in the mod 
confpicuous part of Bahlon : it w'as 150 feet high, 
and is reckoned, bv fane author, as one of the feven 
wonders of the world The Jrd's in their Tahiiud 
allude to loinething of this kind; fpeaking of the* 
different Ions of earths, of \\ lith the body of Adavi 
W'as formed : they lay that the earth which compoied 
his generative pans, was brougiit from Bahyloma. 

The next place of w'orfliip is the ITlum of Andya'- 
fa-dcA ' : this, 1 think, is obvioufly the Jhiron tes 
Anaui^ of iilrubo, or the temple of the goddefs 
Anuh: . . Aiii'i-s, whh irs burning fpring of JSaphiha. 

Tilly arc upon a lullock, called Cnrcuru by the an-f 
tients, and now known bv the nariie of Corcoor : it is 
near Kirkook, and to the cafUvard of the Tigris. To 
this day it is vilited by pilgrims from India j and I 
have been fortunate enough to meet with four or five 
who had paid their devotions in this holy place. I 
confultcd them feparately ; and their accounts were as 
fatisfaCtory as could be expected. I'hey call it Jim'-' 
la’ mm ' lily or the flaming mouth. 

This conflagration is minutely deferibed by Diodo- 
tus Siculus*, who fays, that in former times a mon- 
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fter called AlciJa, who vomited flames, appeared in 
Phrygia ; hence fpreading along mount I'attrtis, the 
coniiagration burnt down all the woods, as far as In- 
dia : then, with a retrograde courl'e, fwept the forefts 
of mount Liban, and extended as far as Egypt and 
Aft ica : at laft a flop was put to it by bSlinerva. 

The Phrypiavs remembered well this conflagration 
and the flood which followed it ; but as they could 
not conceive that it could originate from a benevolent 
Goddefs, they transformed her into a monfter, called 
Aldda. Ah uJa however is an old Greek word, im- 
plying ftrcngrh and power, and is therefore fynoni- 
mous with Sa'ca' or Sa.thi -de-vi, the principal form of 
ISa'mi-Rdmd , and other manifellations of the female 
part of nature. 

Indeed, the names and titles of mofl of the Babylo- 
nian deities are pure Sanfent : r.ntl many of them are 
worfbipped to this day in Itidiu, or at leaf! their le- 
gends are to be found in the Purands. 

Thus Seiniramis is derived from Saml-Rameft, or 
Sd mi-Rama, and Hand- Rdmd-devi. 

Militta from Militia- Devi, becaufe fhe brings peo- 
ple together (ConnubaJ. 

Shacka, or Saca, is from the Sanjerit SaBa-devi, 
pronounced SdcA in the vulgar dialedts : it implies 
ftrength and power. 

Slamha, or Salamho, is from Sar^evambd, often pro- 
nounced Salwdmba : it fignifies the mother of all : 
and file is the Magna Mater of the weftern mytho- 
logifts. 
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Dev't is called alfo A’ntargati, or Antargatd^ be- 
caufe flae refides within the body, or in the heart, and 
thereby gives ftrength and courage. This is the 
Goddefs of Vidlory in Indiciy and they have no other : 
it is declared in the Purdnds, that (he was called An- 
Irqfi'hi (a title of the fame import with the former) 
in the forefts of Fijhdla-van, on th^ banks of the river 
T'amafut in Chiindra-duip : from A’ntraJPhi the old 
BritotiSy or rather the Romans^ made Andrajie. 

The Bahylonian Goddefs was called alfo the 
0f Heaven j and to tliis day a form of Dcvi^ with the 
title of Sverga rddni divi, or Devi, QueeJi of Heaven, 
is worfhipped in India. 

Rhea is from Hriyd-devi, or the bafhful or modeft 
Goddefs. 

Rahh is from Rdcefivara : a name of Lunus, from 
one of his favourite wives called Raca : it lignifies alfo 
the full orb of the Moon. 

Hah, or Neho, is Ifivara, with the title of Nava, 
or Naha, |he celeflial. 

Nargal is from AnargaJeJwara ; that is, he who is 
independent. 

Adram-melech is from A'dharm-efwara •, for I'/wara 
and Melech, in the Chaldaan language, are lyno- 
nimous. 

Adharmejwara is thus called, becaufe he punilhcs 
thofe who deviate from the paths of juftice and 
reditude. 


Anam-melech is from Anam-eJ-wara or J'fwara, 
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who, though above all, behaves lo all with meeknefs 
aad affability. 

Nimrod is from Nmui-Rtidra, becaufe RudrOt or 
Maha-deva, gave him half of his own ftrength. 

Vuhni-fi'hdnf called alfo Agm-Jl'hdn, is faid in fome 
Purunus to be in Cujha-diiip ; and in others, to be on 
the borders of it. it includes all the mountainous 
country from Phrygia to Herat. I'ahniji'hdn and 
Agnt-jfhdn are denominations of the fame import, 
and fignify the country or feat of lire, from the nu* 
merous volcanoes and burning Iprings which are to 
be found all along this extenfive range of mountains. 
The prefent Azar-Bdijim is part of it, and may be 
called / ahni-Ji'hdn proper. Azar, in the old Perfian^ 
fignifies fire ; and Bcitjan, a mine or fpriug. This 
information was given to me by Mr. Duncan, refident 
of Benares, who was fo kind as to confult on this 
fubjeft with Mehdi-AU-Khdn, one Auviils of the 
7je>nmdaiy of Benares. He is a native of KhoraJJan^ 
and well acquainted with the antiquities of his own 
country, and of Iran in general. According to him, 
the principal Bdijan, or fpring of fire, is at a place 
called Bant Cidieh in Azar-Bdijdn. Vahii'JPhdn 
is called alfo Vuhni-vydpa, from the immenfe quan- 
tity of fire collefted in that country. There are 
many places of worlhip remaining throughout Irauy 
ftill reforted to by devout pilgrims. The principal 
are Balk and the Pyreeum, near Herat. Hmgla’z, or 
Ancloojc, near the fca, and about eighty miles from 
the mouth of the Indus : it is now deferted ; but there 
remain twenty-four temples of Bhavdni. This place, 
however, is feldom vifited, on account of the difficul- 
ties attending the journey to it. 


It is vulgarly called Bah. 
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Gangthvo'Z, near Congo, on the Perfian Giilph, 
another place of pilgrimage, where are many caves, 
with fprings in the mountains. 

The Ji'hdn of Cahana-Rdya and Govhidu-Ra'\a, 
two incarnations of HJhfm, is in the centre Bujfora, 
on the banks of the Enph-afrs ; and there arc 
two ftatnes carefully concealed from the fight of the 
' Mnffidmatis, 

Andxdfd ■ dt'vi-J}' lut'n has been already mentioned ; 
and the great Jna hi -711141-1' hi is the defignaliun of the 
ipnngs of near Jitihu. 

Thcr& is alfo another Jlindu place of worfliip at 
Biiharrin (El Kutif) and another at ^IJlracluin, where 
the few Hindus who live there worfliip the 1 oJga, un- 
der the name of .S'/bnv/ vmc' hi-Gan^n ; the legends re- 
lating to this fatuous river arc to lie found in the 
rdnds, and confirm the inforniation of the pilgrims 
who have vifited diefe holy places. There are Hill 
man} Ihndus diiperfed through that immenfe conn- 
t'v ; thev are unknown to the Muffclinans •, and they 
pais for Guehris, as they call them here, or Purjis. 
'('here is now at Benares a Brahman of the name of 
l)evi das, who is a native oi Meji hcd ; he was intro- 
duced latch' to my acquaintance by Mr. Diiui'an ; and 
he infoinied me that it was llippofed there were about 
vooo families ot Hindus in KhoralJan; that they call- 
Cvd themfelves Hindi, and arc known to the Mu[]cU 
nums of the country under that appellation. 

This, in my opinion, accounts for the whole coun- 
try to the louth of the Cajpian Sea, from Khorajfan 
and Jrrolhige, as far as the Black Sea being called 
India bv the antients ; and its inhabitants in various 
place* Siiuli : it is implicitly confirmed by the Pura - 
na's, in which it is faid that the Stir\a~mucM'Gdrga'y 
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or Volga, falls into the Sea of Sind. The Hindus near 
liaku and at /IJirachm, call it the i\Vtv Sea, becaul'e 
they fay it did not cxill formerly. They have legends 
about it, which, however, my learned friend Fuihyw- 
na' ih could not find in the Purunds, 

According to the pilgrims I have confulted, there 
are about twenty or thirty families of Hindus at Balk ; 
a id Eulcbnts informs us, that there were Hindus in Bnc^ 
truinu in his time. Tlierc arc as many families at 
CningtEiVu'z, or Co)/go ; about one hundred d^-BuJora ; 
and a few at Bahimin: theie infoimcd Pnnindpurfy 
a Ydyi &i\d famous traveller, called alfo Vi a'hveahdhn, 
hecaule he always keep'- his hands elevated above his 
Iwad, that formerly they oorrelponded and traded with 
Diher lindns on tlu' Kinks of the river h'ila, in the 
country of Mifi ; and that the\ had once a honfe or 
taefory at < 'aim ; hui rhai, on account of the oppref- 
fion of the I'm ks and the roving ylrahs, there had 
been no intercom le betuecn them for ievcral genera- 
nons, I'hereare no HinJr.'s at /hui'ydjddcvi, or Cor- 
eoor ; hut thev comptiiea large number in the vicin- 
iry of BnJn, and HerhinJ. The Shrolfl at Sdinakhi 
aie Bc/nviins or Ihndns, according to the Dictionary 
of Commerce, and of 'Prev/ux, as cited in the French 
Encycioptedia *. 

The Cuhani's who live near I)crl>rnd are Hindus, 
as mv friend Purmn Pun was told at Baku and 
. tjh tuhitn, in his aay to /l/'Vi’w ; and their Brdh- 
’hcm arc laid to be veiv learned ; but, as he very pro- 
perly obfeine i, ihi-. wiglr. i,. t'e underfiood iclatively 
on a comparif in with the otlaei Jlnulus in Pcrjui, who 
are extremely ignorant. 


* Afl VOCf^m Chern^i. 
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His relation is in a great nieafure confirmed by 
Slrahknberg, who calls them Culm Cubaizin j and 
fays that they live near Derbend, are a diftinft people, 
fuppofed to be Jc-jus^ and to fpcak ftill the Hebrew 
language. 

The Sanferit chara(5ters might ealily be miftaken 
for the black Hebrew letters by fupcrficial obfervers, 
or perfons little converfant in lubjefts of this nature. 

The jdrtm'i, figuratively called the daughter of the 
Satm-xrtti and the mother of fire, is a cubic piece of 
wood, about five inches in diameter, with a fmall hole 
in the upper part. A flick of the fame fort of wood 
is placed in this cavity, and put in motion by a firing 
held by two men, or fixed to a bow. The friction 
foon produces fire, which is tiled for all religious 
purpofes, and allb for drefling food. Every Brahmen 
ought to have an /Iratt/ ; and when they cannot pro- 
cure one from the A/wi-tree, which is rather fcarce 
in this part of huiuij they make it with the wood of 
the ^fvatt'lhiy or Pippala-vccQ. This is alfo a facred 
tree, and they diftinguifli two fpecies of it ; the Pip- 
fala, called in the vulgar dialeds PlpaU and the Cha- 
lutpalajha. The leaves of tliis Lift are larger, but the 
fruit is fmaller, and not fo numerous as in the former 
fpecies. It is called ChaJul pahjha, from the tremu- 
lous motion of its leaves. It is very common in the 
hills ; and the vulgar name for it is PupaJa ; from 
which I fuppole is derived the Latin word Popuhis ; 
for it is certainly the trembling Poplar ov Afpen-\xe^, 

The feftival of Semiramis falls always on the tenth 
day of the lunar month of Afaeina^ which this year 
coincided with the fourth of Odlober. On this day 
lamps are lighted in the evening under the 5rfwi-tree; 
offerings are made of rice and flowers, and feme- 
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times flrong liquors; the votaries fing the praile of 
S'amt-Rama-devi and the Saw/'-tree; and having 
worfhipped them, carry away fome of the leaves of 
the tree, and earth from the roots, which they keep 
carefully in their houfes till the return of the feltival 
of Semiramis in the cnfuing year. 
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ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY LIEUT. R. H, COLEBROOKE. 


Atuhiman JJJivuk are firuated on the eaftern 
fide of the bay of Bengal extending from 
north latitude to" 32' to 13" 40'. Their longitude is 
from ()2’° 61° 59' eafl of Greemvich. The Great 

Andaman^ or that portion of the land hitherto fb 
called, is about one hundred-and-forty iJ/vVi/® miles 
in length, but not more than twenty in the broadeft 
parts. Its coafls are indented by feveral deep bays, 
affording excellent harbours, and it is interfeded by 
many vaft inlets and creeks, one of vvhich has been 
found to run quite through, and is navigable for 
Imall vellels. The Little Andaman is the moftfouth- 
erly of the two, and lies within thirty leagues of the 

* It is perhaps a wonder, that iflands fo extenfivc, and lying in 
*he track of lo many fliips, thould have been, till of late years, fo 
little known ; that while the countries by which they are almoft en- 
I ircled, have been increafing in population and wealth, having 
ticen from time to time immemorial in a Hate of a tolerable civi« 
lization, thele illands fliouid h.ive remained in a Hate of naiiiie, 
and their inhabitants plunged in the groll’eft ignorance and bar- 
bai ity. 

The wild appearance of the country, and the untraflable and fe- 
rocious difpofition of the natives, have been the caufes, probably, 
which have deterred navigators from frequenting them ; and they 
have ju Illy dieaded a fliipwreck at the AnJamam mce than the 
danger of foundering in the ocean ; for although it is highly pro- 
fjable, tlrat in the courle of time many vefftls have been wrecked 
Upon their coalls, an inllance does not occur of any of the crews 
being faved, or of a fmgle perfon returning to give any account of 
fuch a difaller. 

VoL. IV. C c 
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ifland Carnicolar. Its length is 28 jxiiles by 17 in 
breadth, being more compact, but does not afford any 
harbour although tolerable anchorage is found near 
its Ihores. The former is furrounded by a great num- 
ber of fmaller iilands. 

The fliores of the mpin iiiand, and indeed of all 
the reft, are in fomc parts rocky, and in a few places 
are lined with a fmooth and fandy beach, wheie boats 
may eafily land. The interior fhores of the bays and 
creeks are almoft invariably lined with mangroves, 
prickly fern, and a fpecies of wild rattan ; while the 
inland parts are covered with a variety of tall trees, 
darkened by the intermixture of creepers, parafite- 
plants, and underwood ; which form altogether a vaft 
and almoft impervious foreft, fpreading over the 
whole country. The fmaller iflands are equally co- 
vered with wood -y they moftly contain hills of a mo- 
derate height ; but the main ifland is diftinguiftied by 
a mountain of prodigious bulk, called from its lhape 
the Saddle-Peak : it is vifible in clear weather at tlic 
diftance of twenty-five leagues, being nearly two thou- 
fand four hundred feet in perpendicular height. There 
are no rivers of any fize upon thefe iflands, but a num- 
ber of fmall nils pour down from the mountains, af- 
fording good water, and exhibiting in their defeent 
over the rocks a variety of little cafeades, which arc 
overfhaded by the fuperincumbent woods. 

The foil is various in different parts of thefe 
iflands j confifting of black rich mould, white and 
dark coloured clays, light fandy foU, clay mixed with 
pebbles of different colours, red and yellow earth ; but 
the black mould is moll common. Some white cliffs 

* 1 am indebted to Majoi KyJ and Captain ATchibali Blair for 
many of the fuLlequent remaiks. The latter was employed by 
government in furveying tliefe lilands, and has the credit of having 
lurnifhed the hrfl complete and correit Chart of the Andamans. 
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are inet with along the fhores, which appear to have- 
been originally clay, With a mixture of land, hardened 
by time into the confiftence of ftone, but might 
be cut, and would probably anfwer for building. 
Near the fouthern extremity of the great idand, where 
it is mountainous and rocky, fome indications of mi- 
nerals have appeared, particularly of tin. There is 
alfo a kind of freeflone, containing a yellow fhining 
fpar, refembling gold-duft. Some of the hills bor- 
dering the coafts exhibit blue ftiiftous ftrata at their 
bafes, with the brefeia, or pudding-ftone ; and fome 
fpecimens of red ochre have been found, not unlike 
cinnabar. 

The extenfiVe forefts with which thefe illands are 
over-run, produce a variety of trees fit for building* 
and many other purpofes. The moft common are 
the poon, dammer, and oil-trees j red Wood, ebony, 
cotton-tree, and htuldaum or almond-tree; foondry, 
chingry* and bindy ; Jlexandrum laurel, poplar, and 
a tree refembling the fatiin-wood ; bamboos, and 
plaas, with which the natives make their bows j cutch, 
affording the extraft called Terra Japomca ; the Me- 
iori, or Kuohur bread-fruit; aloes, ground rattans* 
and a variety of Ihrubs. A few fruit-trees have been 
found in a wild (late ; but it is remarkable that cocoa- 
ntits, fo common in other tropical countries, are here- 
almoft unknown. Many of the trees afford timbers 
and planks fit for the conftruftion of fhips, and others 
might anfwer for mafts. A tree grows here to an 
enormous fize, one having been found to meafure 
thirty feet in circumference, producing a very rich 
dye, that might be of ufe in manufactures. 

The only quadrupeds yet difeovered in fhefe iflands 
are wild hogs, monkeys^ and rats. Guanas, and va- 
rious reptiles abound ; among the latter is the green 
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fnake, very venomous ; centipedes of ten inches long^ 
and fcorpions. 

A variety of birds arc fecn in the woods j the moft 
common are pigeons, crows, paroquets, king fiftiers, 
curlews, fifli-hawks, and owls. A fpecies of hum- 
ming bird, whofe notes are not unlike the cuckoo, is 
frequently heard in the night. 

The principal caverns and recclTes, compofing part 
of the coaft, give Ihelter to the birds that build the 
edible nefls : an article of commerce in the China 
market, where they are fold at a very high price. 
It has been thought that thefe nefts are formed from 
a glutinous matter exuding from the fides of the 
caverns where thefe birds, during their nidlfication, 
refort. It is not known whether they emigrate ; but 
the period of their incubation takes place in J)ccem- 
ter, and continues till May. Not more than two white 
fpotlefs eggs have been found in their nefts ; but they 
have been further fuppofed to breed monthly. 

The harbours and inlets from the fea are plentifully 
ftocked with a variety of fifli ; fuch as mullets, foies, 
pomfret, rock-fifh, Ikate, gurnards, fardinas, roe- 
balls, fable, lhad, aloofe, cockup, grobers, feer-fifh, 
old wives, yellow tails, fnappers, devil-fifli, cat-fiOi, 
prawns, fhrimps, cray-tilh, and many others : a fpe- 
cies refembling the whale, and (harks of an enormous 
fize, are met with. A variety of (hell-fi(h are found 
on the reefs, and in fome places oyfters of an, excel- 
lent quality. Of the many madrapors, coralines, 
zoophites, and fliells, none have yet been difeovered 
but fuch as are found elfe where. 

' The Andaman IJlands are inhabited by a race of men 
the leaft civilized, perhaps, in the world j being neater 
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to a flate of nature than any people we read of. Their 
colour is of the darkeft hue, their ftature in general 
fmall, and their afpedt uncouth. Their limbs are ill 
formed and llender, their bellies prominent, and, like 
the Africans, they have woolly heads*, thick lips, and 


• In this refpecSt they differ from all the various tribes inhabiting 
the continent of or its iflands. A ftory is fomcwheie told of 
a fliip full of Ajrican llaves, of both fexes, having been call away at 
the Andamans ; and that having put to death their mailers and the 
fhip's crew, they ^read themfelves over, and peopled the country. 
This ftory does not appear to have been well authenticated, nor 
have I ever met with the particular author who relates it. They 
have been alTerted by fome to be cannibals, and by oth:r.s (fvieic 
Captain Hamilton^ Voyage, and all the Geographical Dictionaries) 
to be a harmlcfs and inoffenlive people, living chiefly on rice and 
vegetables. That they arc cannibals has never been fully proved, 
although from their cruel and fanguinary difpofition, great voracity, 
and cunning modes of lying in ambufli, there is reaion to fufpeit, 
that in attacking ftrangers they are frequently impelled by hunger, 
as they invariably put to death the unfortunate victims who fall 
under their hands. No pofitivc in (lance, however, has been known 
of their eating the flefli of their enemies ; although the bodies of 
fome whom they have killed, have been found mangled and torn. 
It would be difficult to account for their unremitting hollihty to 
ilrangers, without aferibiug this as the caule, unlefs the flory of 
their origin, as abovementioned, fhould be true ; in which cafe 
they might probably retain a tradition of having once been in a 
flate of flavery. This in fome degree would account tor the 
rancour and enmity they fliew ; and they would naturally wage 
perpetual war with thofe whom they might lufpecJ^ were come to 
invade their country, or enflave them again. 

It would appear that thefe iflands were known to the antients 
(fee Major A Memoirs, introdiK^ion, page xxxix.) They 
arc mentioned, I believe, by Marco Polo ; and m the ancient ac- 
counts of Ind/a and C/j/na, by two Mahomedan travellers, who went 
to thofe jparts in the ninth century ftranflated from the Arabic by 
Eufehius Renaudot) may be feen the following curious account 
Beyond thefe two iflands {Nejabahs^ probably Nicobars) lies the 
fea of Andaman ; the people on this epaft eat humar flefli quite 
“ raw ; their complexion is black, their hair frizzled, their counte- 
« nance and eyes frightfi#, their feet are very large and almoft a 
cubic in length, and they go quite naked. They have no em- 
« barkations ; if they had, they would devour all tlie paffengers 
^ they could lay hands on,” &c. 
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flat nofes. They ^ quite naked, the women wearing 
only at times a kind of taflel, or fringe, round the 
middle j which is intended merely for ornament, as they 
do not betray any figns of balhfulnefs when fcen with- 
out it. The men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful ; 
and frequently exprefs their averfion to ftrangers in 
a loud and threatening tone of voice, exhibiting va- 
rious figns of defiance, ahd exprefling their contempt 
by the moft indecent geftures. At other times they 
appear quiet and docile, with the moft infidious in- 
tent. They will affeft to enter into a friendly confer- 
ence, when, after receiving with a (how of humility 
whatever articles may be prefented to them, they fet 
up a fliout, and difeharge their arrows at the donors. 
On the appearance of a veflel or boat, they frequently 
lie in ambufli among the trees, and fend one of their 
gang, who is generally the oldeft among them, to the 
water’s edge, to endeavour by friendly figns to allure 
the ftrangers on (hore. Should the crew venture to 
land without arms, they inftantly rulh out from their 
lurking-places, and attack them. In thefe fkirmifhes 
' they difplay much refolution, and will fometiine* 
plunge into the water to feize the boat ; and they have 
been known even to difeharge their arrows while in 
the a(ft of fwimming. Their mode of life is degrad- 
ing to human nature, and, like brutes, their whole 
time is fpent in fearch of food. They have yet made 
no attempts to cultivate their lands, but live entirely 
upon what they can pick up, or kill. In the morn- 
ing they rub their Ikins with -mud, and wallow in it 
like buffaloes, to prevent the annoyance of iitfeds, 
and daub their woolly heads with red ochre, or cinna^ 
bar. Thus attired, they walk forth to their different 
occupations. The women bear the greateft part of 
the drudgery in colieding food* repairing to the reefs 
at the recefs of the tide, to pich up fhell-fifh, while 
the men are hunting in the woods, or wading in the 
water to flioot fifh with their bows an^ arrows. They 
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are very dexterous at this extraordinary mode of fifh- 
ingi which they praftice alfo at night, by the light of 
a torch. In their excurfions through the wo^s, a 
wild hog fometimes rewartkeheir toil, and affords 
them a more ample repaft. They broil their meat or 
flfh over a kind of grid, made of bamboos j but ufe 
no fail, or any other feafoning. 

The Andamaners difplay at times much collo* 
quial vivacity, and are fiond of finging and dancing ; 
in which amufements the women equally participate. 
Their language is rather fmooth than guttural ; and 
their melodies are in the nature of recitative and cho- 
rus, not unpleafing. In dancing they may be faid to 
have improved on the ftrange republican dance af- 
ferted by Foltaire to have been exhibited in England: 
** Ou dancant a la rondcy chacun dome des coups de pieds 

a fan vosftn^ et en recoii autant'' The Andamaners 
likewife dance in a ring, each alternately kicking 
and flapping his own breech, ad libitum. Their falu- 
tation is performed by lifting up a leg, and fmack- 
ing with their hand the lower part of the thigh. 

Their dwellings are the moft wretched hovels ima. 
ginable. An Andaman hut may be confidered the 
rudeft, and molt imperfedl attempt of the human race 
to procure Ihelter from the weather ; and anfwers to 
the idea given by Vitruvius, of the buildings erefted 
by the earlieft inhabitants of the earth. Three or 
four fticks are planted in the ground, and faftened to- 
gether at the top, in the form of a cone, over which A 
kind of thatch is formed with the branches and leaves 
of trees. An Opening is left on one fide, juft large 
enough to creep into j and the ground beneath is 
ftrewed with dried leaves, upon which they lie. In 
theft huts are frequently found the fculls of wild hogs, 
Itifpcnded to the roofs. 
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Their canoes are hollowed, out of the trunks of 
trees by means of fire and inftruments of ftone, hav- 
ing no iron in ufe amongft them, except fuch uten- 
fils as they have procui^cl from the Europeans and 
failors who have lately vifited thefe ifiands ; or from 
the wrecks of veffels formerly flranded on their coafts. 
They ufe allb rafts, made of bamboos to tranfport 
themfelves acrofs their harbours, or from one ifland 
to another. Their arms have already been mentioned 
in part, I need only add that their bows are remark- 
ably long, and of an uncommon form j their arrows 
are headed with filh-bones, or the tufks of wild hogs ; 
fometimes meicly v/iih a fliarp bit of wood, hardened 
in the fire; but thefe aie fulficiently deftruftive. 
They ufe alfo a kind of (hicid ; and one or two 
other weapons have been feen amongft them. Of 
their implements for filhing, and other purpofes, lit- 
tle can be faid. Hand-nets of different fizes are 
ufed in catching the fmall fry ; and a kind of wicker- 
bafket, which they carry on their backs, ferves to 
depofit whatever articles of food they can pick up. A 
few fpeciinens of pottery-ware have been feen in thefe 
iflands. 

The climate of the Andaman IJIands is rather 
milder than in Bengal. The prevailing winds arc the 
fbuth-vveft and north-eaft monfoons, the former com- 
mencing in, Tlf^y, and bringing in the rains; which 
continue to fall with equal, if not greater, violence till 
Eiovember. At this time the north-eafl w'inds begin 
to blow, accompanied likewife by fhowers, but giv- 
ing place to fair and pleafant weather during the reft 
of the year. Thefe winds vary but little, and are in- 
terrupted only at times by the land and fea-breezes. 
The tides are regular, the floods fetting in from the 
weft, and rifing eight feet at the fprings, with little 
Yftriation in diffeient parts. On the north-eaft coaft 
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it is high water at the full and change of the moon at 
8° 33'. The variation of the needle is 2^ 30' eaft- 
erly. 


Specimen of the Andaman Language, 


Andaman 
and, or na- 
tive coun- 

Ant, 

Ant, white in 
its w’iiiged 
Hate, 

Arrow, - - 

Arm, - - 

Bat, *. - 
Bamboo, 
Bangle, - - 
Bafket, - - 
Black, . - 
Blood, - - 

Bead, - - 

To Beat, 
Belly, 

To bind, 

Bird, - - 

To bite, 
Boat, 

Boar, - - 

Bow, - - 

Bow-ftring, 
Brcaft, - - 

Bone, - - 

Charcoal, 
Chin, - - 
Cold, • . 
Cocoa-nut, • 
Cotton cloth, 
To cough, - 
Crow, - - 
To cut, 


Mincopie 

Ahooda 

Doughay 

Buttoliie 

Pilic 

Vilvila 

OtalUc 

Alai 

T eregay 

C’hccgheooga 

Cochengohee 

Tahce 

Tngo taheya 

Napoy 

Totoba olo go* 
ley toha 
Lohay 
Moepaka 
Loccay 
Slohee 
7"ongie 
Gectahic 
Cah 

Geetongay 

Weh^c 

Pilang 

Choma 

Bollatee 

Pangapee 

Ingotahey 

N ohay 

Hojeeha 


Door, - - 
Todilnk 
harth, - - 

Ear, - - 
To eat, - - 

Elbow, - - 

Eye, • - 

Finger, . . 
Fire, - - 
Fifli, . . 
Fifli-hook, - 
Flcili, - - 
Foot, - - 
Friend, • - 
Frog, . . 

Goat, - - 
To go, - - 

Grafi, - - 

Hair, - - 
Hand, - - 

Head, 

Money - - 

Hot, • * 
Houle • - 

Jack Fruit, 

{ ackall, 
ron, or any 
Metal, 

Kifs, • - 
Knee, • - 

To laugh, - 
Leaf ot a TrcCj 

Leg, . . 


Tang 

Meengohcc 

Totongnangee 

Qiiaka 

Ingelholiah 

Mohalajabay 

Jabay 

Momay 

Mona 

Nabohec 

Atabea 

Woohee 

Gookce 

Padoo 

Etolay 

Kokec 

Oofleenu 

Tohobcc 

Ottee 

Ctodic or Monic 

Tabay 

Lorkay 

Hooloo 

Beaday 

Abay 

Omay 

Dohio 

ItcHc 

Ingolay 

Onkeomai 

Tongolic 

Chigie 
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Man, - Camolan 
Moon, - - Tabic 
Mufequeto, - Hohqnangce 
Mouth, - - Morna 

Nail, • - Mobejedanga 
Neck, • - Tohie 
Net, - - Botolee 
Nofe, • • Mellce 


Paddle, or Oar, Mccal 
Pain, ^ - Alooda 

Talrn, - Dolai 
Paper, - - Paiigpoy 
Pike, - - W oohalay 
To pinch, - Ingee Genecha 
Plantain-tree, Cholcllee 
Pot, - - Bootchoohle 


To pull, 


Totoliati 

hooa 


Rain, • - Oye, 

Red, • . (^h'allop 

Road, - - FchoUcc 

To run, - - Goliahela 

To fcratch, Inkaliey aha 
Seed, - - Khectougay 

Sheep,* - Neena 


Smoke, • - 

To fing, 

To fit down, 
Shadow, 

To deep, 

To fnceze, - 
To fpit, 
Tofwim, 

To fvvallow, 
Sky, - - 

Star, - - 

Stone, - ' 
Sun, - - 

To take up, 
Thigli, 

Tt'cih, 
Tongtic, 
Thunder and 
lightning, 

To wafli, 
Wafp, - . 

To walk, 
Water, . •• 
To weqn, 
Wind, ^ . 

Wood, , - 


Bolecncc 

Gokobay 

Gongtohee 

Tangtohec 

Conioba 

Oh-cheka 

Inkahoangy* 

Quaah 

Bccbay 

Madaino 

Chclobay 

Woolay 

Ahay 

Catoha 

Poyc 

Mahoy 

Talie 

Maufay - Mac- 
cec*" 

Inga doha 

Bohomakoe 

Boony-jaoa 

Mig^^ ay 

OanaAvannah 

Tomjamay 

Tanghee. 


• It rr.ay appear fuxprifing that thr*v (l^onlcl have names for animals that ar 
r.Mt (,'i tht-K ifiantis. This ciicuraflautc may tex;d to coatirin the c 
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'QiV BARREN ISLAND, AND ITS f 'OLCANO. 


By LIEUT. R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


^BOUT fifteen leagues to the eaftward'of the An- 
daman IJlands lies an ifiand which navigators, 
from its appearance, have juftly called Barren. On 
the 1 2th of May 1787, Captain Kyd and myfelf, be- 
ing on board the Trial Snow, on a voyage to Puh 
Penang, Barren IJland in fight, bearing SSW. feven 
leagues diftant, law a column of fmoke afcending 
from its fummit, and by the help of our glafles plainly 
perceived it to arife from a hill nearly in its center, 
around which appeared an extenfive valley, or crater : 
but being becalmed, we could not approach nearer to 
examine it. 

The following account of this remarkable ifiand is 
given by Captain Blair, in his report of the Survey of 
the Andaman IJlands. 

1 left that coaft March the 21 ft, and landed on 
Barren IJland on the 24th. — The volcano was in 
a violent ftate of eruption, burfting out immenfe 
“ volumes of fmoke, and frequently fliowers of. red 
hot ftones. Some were of a fize to weigh three or 
four tons, and had been thrown fome hundred 
yards paft the foot of the cone. There were two 
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“ or three eruptions while we were clofe to it ; feve- 
ral of the red hot (tones rolled dowry the tides ot 
“ the cone, and bounded a confiderable waj' beyond 
us. The bafe of the cone is the lowed pait of the 
“ ifland, and very little higher than the level of the 
fea. It arrifes with an acclivity of 32° 17’ to the 
“ height of 1800 feet nearly, which is dfo the eleva-* 
** tion of the other parrs of the illancl. 

“ From its prefent figure, it may be conjedured 
that the volcano firft bu ke out near the centre ot 
“ the ifland, or rather towards the nonh-wcll ; and 
“ in a long proccls of time by difeharging, confum- 
ing, and undermining, has brought it to the pve- 
lent very extraordinary form, of which a very cor- 
♦* reel drawing by Lieutenant Jl’ulcs, will imprefs a 
diftant idea. 

“ Thofe parts of the ifland that are diflant from 
“ the volcano, are thinly covered with withered ihrubs 
“ and bladetl trees. It is fituated in latitude 12° 15' 
north, and fifteen leagues ead of the noithernmod 
bland of the ^Ir chip do go and may be fecn at the 

“ dilUnce of twelve leagues in clear weather. A 
** ciuarter of a mile from the Ihore, there is no ground 
“ with 130 fathoms of line.” 

REMARK. 

From the ver}' fingular and uncommon appearance 
of this ifland, it might be conjectured that it has 
been thrown up entiredy from the lea, by the action 
ot fuiiterranean fire. Perhaps, but a few centuries 
ago, it bad not reared itfclf above the waves ; but 
might have been gradually emerging 'from the bot- 
tom of the ocean long before it becanae vifiblc j till 

* The eaftermoll clufler of the Mdman IJlandi. 
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at length If reached the fiirface, when the air would 
naturally affift the operation of the fire that had been 
ftniggling for ages to get vent, and it would then burft 
forth. The cone or volcano would rapidly increafc 
in bulk, from the continual difcharge of lava and coni- 
btiftible matter j and the more violent eruptions which, 
niiglu have enlued at times, when it would throw up 
its contents to a greater elevation and diftance, might 
have produced that circular and nearly cquidillant 
ridge ol land we fee^round. 

If this conjcclure fliould gain credit, wc may fup- 
poie not only many illands, but a great portion of the 
habitable globe, to have been tlirown up by volcanos, 
which arc now moflly extinguilhed. Many hills and 
illands now clothed with verdure, bear evident niarks^ 
or having once been In this fiate. A ground plan of 
liurnn IJIand would fb exaihly rcfemble fome of ih.c 
lunar fpots, as fecn through a good lelcfcope when 
their fhadows are Itrong, that 1 cannot help thinking 
there arc alio many more volcanos in tlie moon than 
have yet been dilcovered by a celebrated modern al- 
tronomer . Thofe remarkable valleys, or ca\itics, 
dil'cernible on her difk, have many of them a fmgle 
hill in their center, and are furrounded by a circular 
ridge of a fimilar appearance. 

Query. May not the moon be fnrrounvled by an 
atmolphere of pure air, which difiering efientially in 
its properties from the aimorphere of our earth, might 
account for ibme of the phenomena of her appearance 
to us ? An aimorpheie of this fort might be fo tranf- 
parent as not to refraft the rays ot light in a feniible 
degiee, or to produce the Icaft change in the appear- 
ance of a flar palling through it when an occultation 


* HcrfJ't!. 
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is obferved. At the fame time, it would increafc ift 
a high degree, the inflammability and combuftion of 
matter, fo as td produce volcanos ; and if we fuppofc 
the moon to have neither feas nor vegetation on her 
furface, the fun’s light would be more ftrongly refletll- 
cd than from the earth, where the rays are liable to 
abforption by water and vegetables, 
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XXIX. 

Kxtrai^ fioin a Diary of a Journey over the Great 
fart, from Aleppo to Rtijfora, in April 1782. Cofn* 

* municated hy Sir William Dunkin, and puhlijh. 
ed with a Hew to direB the Attention of future Tra- 
vellers to the Ruins deferihed in it. 

APRIL 16. 

gET off at five in the morning ; encamped at five 
in the evening ; the day intenfely hot,; the foil in 
general fandy ; tome few fhrubs and bufhes, but now 
quite brown, and fo dry, that with the leaft touch 
they fall to powder , many ftalks of lavender and rofe- 
mary ; and in very dry red fand feveral fcarlet tu- 
lips ; other forts new to me, one of a fingular kind, 
in colour and fmell like a yellow lupin, but in figure 
like the cone of a fir-tree, from ten to twelve inches 
long. 

After about two hours in this fort of country, the 
ground appeared more verdant and firm ; we then 
came to fome very' extraordinary ruins our Shaikh hid 
feen, but never had approached them before ; we 
prevailed on him ; he called the place Cajlrohuoin ; 
another Arab called it Calmay ; our Armenians, who 
interpreted for us in very bad Italian, called it Cajiro- 
dno fratilli (I try to give the names from their mode 
of pronouncing) ; what we firfl: faw was a fquare, 
each fide about 400 yards long. The walls forty feet 
high, yet entire in many places ; at each angle there 
is a circular tower, two others in each of the fides j 
they rife much higher than the walls ; the towers and 
the walls conftruded with very large blocks of cut 
ffone. To what ufe the hollow of the fquare had 
been applied, I could form no conjedure ; in its im- 
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menfe blockr of cut flone, and fegments of arches of 
different dimenfions, tumbled together in monftrous 
heaps. Near to the gateway by which we entered, two 
arches remain perfeft, a third nearly fo ; they were pro- 
bably carried all along the infide of (but diftinft at leaft 
twenty feet from) the wall. Thefe arches fpring frouj 
very llcnder pillars, each pillar a Angle fhaft j the arches 
are nearly femicircular, of the fame beautiful white 
ftones as the pillars. About a quarter of a mile from this 
fquare there is another, which appears to be a foiuta 
pait lefs ; the entrance into this is under the loftieft 
as well as the vvidcll arch of flone I ever law : I had 
DO means of meafiiring, which I much regretted : 
I cannot draw, which I regretted much more. The 
proportions of the pillars, and of the arch which they 
liipport, conveyed to me fomething more juft and 
beautiful chan I can defenbe. I'lie infide of the arch 
is rfehly ornamented with fculjnurc j at the ^des 
there are niches, 1 fuppofe, for ftatucs ; the outer 
face of the building is compofed of great blocks of 
ftone as the greater fquare ; and in many places yet 
entire, appear to be as well chiflcled and jointed as 
the heft conllrutfled marble building 1 ever law, even 
at rtmee. The height of the wall feems to be equal 
to that of the grcaieft fquare; the rhicknefs, which 
from Ibmc breaches quite through may be obferved, 
from I'even to eight feet, all through of the fame 
ftone, with little, if any, cement; the number and 
dil'pofirion of the towers the lame as in the other; hut 
in this, where the rowers rife above the wall, they 
are more ornamented ; rwo circles or bands of fculp. 
ture at equal diltances appear relieved from the body 
of each tower ; but all the tops are broken off, I 
could not guefs how they had been clofed. The 
fculpture on the inlide of the great arch of entrance, 
and on many of the fragments of proftrated pillars. 
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appear like thofe of Mr. Wooi% plates of thtf ruins of 
Palmyra. Over the entrance-arch oh the infidc, afO' 
lome remains of an infcription in uirahic ; but fo de- 
faced, that our Slm/iky who reads and writes Afahic, 
could not make out one word. All along the jnfide of 
this fquare, arches, formed of the fineO: brick, are con- 
ftrufted ; they projcift from the wall about thirty feet, 
and are about twenty feet high over the arches \ and 
clofc up to the wall is a platform of earth perfectly le- 
vel, and now covered with rich and verdant herbage. 
No veftige of buildings appear in the hollow of this 
icpiare, but many fragments of pillars lie in ruins; 
lome are of brick, and fo cemented, that it mull be 


as diflicult to feparate their parts as if they were folid 
blocks of ftone. There are no openings in the walls 
from which any thing could have been difeharged ; 
in the towers there are openings, at regular diftances, 
which feem to have been defigned to,admit light only : 
not for any hollilc purpofe. Isquidillant from each of 
the fquares is a building of the fiime fort of ftone, 
about fifteen feet ; though it appears to have been 
much higher, it is ttill conlidcrably more lofty than, 
the other buildings ; the flairs by which this was af- 
cended appear perfect from about twelve ftet above 
the t’Tound ; what were lower, now a heap of rubbiflt ; 
there does not remain the appearance of any commu- 
nication between this and the other buildings; all 
the interjacent ground is level, and now verdant ; no 
ftream or well appears nearer than the well we ftopr at 
vefterday, about fix hours from hence. If this dillrid 
could be fupplied with water, it would be rich indeed ; 
for fcveral miles onward w'e thought we difeovered the 
remains of trenches or cots for the conduding of wa- 
ter over the plain, 1 he Arabs were entirely ignorant 
refpecting thefe extraordinary buildings ; ^ 

whom ereded, or when deftroj-ed. The hur- 

ried iisiaway, very much diflatisfied that we had loft 
fo much time ; he fwears he never will come near it 
V..T TV. Dd 
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i^In : the diftance from Aleppo is fix days journey. 
The Shaikh &ys that we are now about forty miles from 
Palmyra^ which is on our right, and about fifty from 
the Euphrates, on our left. No perfon at Alepp» 
gave me any hint of fuch a place. The gentlemen of 
our faftory at Bujlhra had never heard of it. 


XXX 
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PROSOPIS ACULEAXA. Kcenk?. 
I'flhvme of the HmJns in the Northern Ctrcars. 


BY DOCTOR ROXBURGH. 


'J'HiS grows to be a pretty large tree, is a native 
of moft parts of the coaft, chiefly of low lands 
at a confiderable diftance from the fea, and may be 
only a variety of P. Spicigera, for the tiiorns are ift 
this fometimes wanting ; it flowers during the cold, 
and beginning of the hot feafons. 

Trunk tolerably ereff, bark deeply cracked, dirty afh* 
colour. 

Branches irregular, very numerous, forming a pretty 
large fliady tree. 

Prickles I'cattered over the fmall branches ; in fome 
trees wanting. 

J^eai'es alternate, generally bipinnate, from two to 
three inches long ; pinnae from one to four, when 
in pairs oppofite, and have a gland between their 
inferlions. 

feaficts oppofite, from feven to ten pair, obliquely 
Lanced, fmooth, entire, about half an inc*h long, 
and one-fixth broad. 

Stipules none. , 

Spikes fcveral, axillary, filiform, nearly ereff. 

Bra^s minute, one-flowered, falling. 

Flowers numerous, fmall, yellow, Angle, approxi* 
mated. 

Cahx below, five-toothed. 

Dda 
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Filaments united at the bafc. Anthers incumbent, a 
white gland on the apex of each, which falls oft' 
foon after the flower expands. Style crooked. 
Stigma Ample. 

Legume long, pendulous, not inflated. 

Seeds many, lodged in a brown mealy fubftance. 

♦ ' >• 

The pod of this tree is the only part ufed. It is 
about an inch in circumference, and from fix to twelve 
long; when ripe, brown, fmooth, and contains, befide 
the feeds, a large quantity of a brown mealy fub- 
ftance, which the natives cat ; its taftc is fwcetilh and 
agreeable ; it may therefore be compared to the Spa- 
nijh AIgat;uha, or locuft-tree. (Ceratonia SiJiquat 
Linn.) * 


N O T E. 

In compliance with Dr. Kamig's opinion, I have 
called this a Frofopis^ though I am aware that the an- 
thcral glands give it a claim to the genus Adenan- 
thcra. 
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TO THE 

RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN SHORE, BART. 

GOFERNOR-GENERAL^ 

AND 

PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Dear Sir, 

J HAVE had from Mr. Goldmgham (one of the Ho- 
nourable Company’s aflronomers at Fort Saint 
George^ a pcrfon of much ingenuity, and who applies 
himlclf to the ftudy of antiquities) fome drawings taken 
from the cave on the ifland of Elephanta : they are the 
moft accurate of any I have feen, and accompanied 
with a corredt defeription. This gentleman argues 
ably in favour of its having been art Hindu temple j 
yet I cannot aflent to his opinion. The immenfe ex- 
cavations cut out of the folid rocks at the Ekphantat 
and other caves of the like nature on the ifland of SaJ~ 
fette, appear to me operations of too great labour to 
have been executed by the bands of fo feeble and ef- 
feminate a race as the aborigines of India have gene- 
rally been held to be, and ftill continue : and the 
few figures that yet remain entire, reprefent perfons 
totally diftindl: in exterior from the prefent Hindus^ 
being ot a gigantic fize, having large prominent /aces, 
and faring fome refemblance to the Ahyjjintans, who 
inhabit the country on the weft fide of the lied Sea, 
oppofite to Arabia. There is no tradition of thefe 
caves having been frequented by the Hindus as places 
of worfliip } and at this period no poojah is performed 
at any of them ; and they are fcarcely ever vifited by 
the natives. I recoiled particularly, that Ragonath 
Row, when at Bombay, did not at all hold them in 
anv degree of veneration. 

' Dd3 
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I flatter niyfelf that you, Sir, will agree with me in 
thinking the accompanying Memoir deferving ot be- 
ing inferted in our proceedings. 

Mr. Goldiughani accjuainis me, that he has paid two 
vifits to fome curious remains of antiquity, about thir- 
ty-five miles foutherly of Madras, commonly known 
by the name of the Seven Pagodas. He pro- 
mifcs to tranfmit to me his remarks on tl^fe curio- 
fities, with copies of the infcriptions, which are iii 
charafters unknown to the people of the difiridt. He 
declares himfelf highly ambitious of the favour of bein^ 
admitted into our Society ; and 1 fhall be mu6h gra- 
tified in being infirumental to his obtaining that fa- 
vour, from a convidion that he will greatly add to our 
flock of information, and prove an ufefd member. 

I cannot conclude an addrefs to you. Sir,, as the 
worthy fucceflbr of the gentleman who lately prefided 
over our Society with fo much credit to himfelf and 
benefit to the public, without adverting to the memo- 
ry of Sir William Jones, whole univerlai fcience and 
ardent zeal for diffufing knowledge, I have had fo ma- 
ny occafions to admire during the courfe of an ac- 
quaintance of twenty-five years. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatefl refpefl, 
Dear Sir, 

Your moft faithful and moft obedient fcrvant, 

, t 

Jj Carnac. 


Calcutta, 
2()tb July, 
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XXXI. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CAVE 
IN THE ISLAND OF ELEPHAN7 A. 

BY J. GOLDINGHAM, ESQ. 


'TH E Elephanta Cave, which is fituatcd in a fmall 
■"■ifland in the harbour of Bombay, has delervedly 
attrafted the attention of the curious j an elephant of 
black Hone, large as the life, is fcen near the landing- 
place, from which the ifland probably took its name ; 
the cave is about three quarters of a mile from the 
beach i the path leading to ii lies through a valley ; 
the hills on either fide beautifully clothed, and, ex- 
cept when interrqpted by the dove calling to her ab- 
fent mate, a folemn ftillnefs prevails ; the mind is 
fitted for contemplating the approaching fcene. 

The cave is formed in a hill of ftone ; its maffy 
toof is fupportcd by rows of columns regularly dif- 
pofed, but of an order different from any in ufe with 
us ; gigantic figures, in relief, are obferved on the 
walls*- thefe as well as the columns are (haped in the 
folid rock, and by artifts it would appear poffeffed of 
forae ability, unqaeftionably of aftonilhing perlcve- 
rance. Several of the columns have been levelled, 
and the figures mutilated, as I am informed, by the 
Portuguese, who were at the trouble (and no ftnall 
onel of dragcring cannon up the hill, for the better 
cxeculn ot tlfis exploini-DeHruaive Superftition 


* See the Iketcb of one of the pillari. 
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fceks not for merit ; (he commits to the flames and to 
deftrudion, members of a. community moft valuable, 
and ftrudures doing honoirp t© -human ability ! 

Thp waif) at the upper Qn<A of the .cave is crowded 
with fculpture ; the attention is firft arrefted by a 
grand buft^ nejTnslcnting a being with three heads i 
the middje face is prefented full, and expreifes a dig- 
nified compofure ; the headaftd-neck fplcndidly cover- 
ed with ornaments. The (ace on the left is in profile, 
and the head-drefs fich j- -in one of the hands is a 
flower, in the other a fruit refembling a pomegranate ; 
a, ring, like that worn by the Hitidus at prefent, is 
obferved on one of the \vri(ts ; the exprelfioa of the 
touptenaned by ho means linpleafant. Different is 
the head on the riglit ; the face is in profile, the fore- 
head projeds, the eyes (fare ; fnakes fupply the place 
of h?iir, and the reprcftntatioh of a human ikull is 
conl'picoous on the cohering of tlie head ; one hand 
■grafps a monftrous Cobra de Capelh (the hooded 
fnake) the other a fmallcr ; the whole together cal- 
(dilatcd to ftrike terror into the beholder. The height 
of this buft is- about eighteen feet, and the breadth of 
the middle face about four j but rite annexed drawing 
of this piece of fculpture will give a better idea of it 
perhaps than words. 

Each fide of this niche v (upported by a gigantic 
figure IdmYng on a dwarf, as in the drawing. . ' 

, A niche of confidcrable diraenfions, and crowded 
•with figures, on either fide the former ; in the rhiddle 
pf the niche, on the right, (lands a gigantic figure, 
apparently ‘feihale, but with me hreqfl only, Tliis fi- 
giure ‘has four arms, the foremioft right hand is leaning 
on the head of a bull, the other grafps a Cobra de 
while a circular fhield is obferved in the inner 
left hand j the head is richly ornamented j on the right 
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{lands a male, bearing a pronged inftrument, refem- 
biing a trident i on the left is a female, holding a mace 
or fceptre ; near the principal is a beautiful youth on 
lan elephant ; above this is a figure with four heads, 
fupported by fwans or geefe ; and oppofite is a male 
with four arms, mounted on the flioulders of another, 
having a fceptre in one of the hands. At the top of 
the niche fmall figures in different attitudes arc ob- 
ferved, feemingly fupported by clouds. 

The moft confpicuous of the group on the nidie 
to the left, is a male near leventeen feet in height, 
with four amis ; on the left ftands a female about 
fifteen feet hi^. The fame circular rings worn by the 
prefent Hindu women, are obferved on the legs and 
wrifts of this figure ; the hair bears a like correspond- 
ence in the mode of putting it up ; the countenance 
is peculiarly foft, and expreffive of gentlenefs. In the 
back ground, a figure with four heads, fupported by 
birds, and one with four arms on the flioulders of 
another, are alfo obferved. Several fmaller figures in 
attendance : one with the right knee bent to the ground, 
in the attitude of addreffing the principal, bears a 
crefe, exadly refcmbling that in prefent ufe. The 
heads of moft of the fmall male figures have a whim- 
fical appearance, being covered with an exaft refem- 
blance of our wigs. 

On each fide of thefe groups is a fmall dark room, 
facred in ancient times perliaps to all but the unpol- 
luted Brdhtien ; but bats, fpiders, fcorpions, and 
fnakes, are nowin thepofleflion. 

Left of the laft deferibed group, and nearer the 
fide of the cave, is another : a male is obferved in the 
adion of leading a female towards a majeftic figure 
feated in the corner of the niche, his head covered 
like our judges on the bench j the countenance and 
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altitude of tl;e female highly expreflive of tnodefty, 
and a timid reluftance : a male behind urges her for- 
ward. Several finaller figures compofe this group. 

Carious it is to obferve all the female figures have 
ornaments round the wrifts and legs, like thofe worn 
by the Hindu women at prefent, while the males 
bciiring the fame cofrcfpondence, have - ornaments 
round the wrifls only. 

Oppofite the laft niche, and fifty feet nearer the 
entrance, is another of equal dimenlions, inclohng a 
figure that forcibly arreits the attention : it is a gigan- 
tic half-length of a male with eight arms round one 
of the left arms a belt, compol'ed of human heads, is 
fcen ; a right hand graf[)s a fword uplifted to fever a 
figure, feemingly kneeling (but too much mOtilated 
to diftinguilh it properly), on a block, held' in the cor- 
refpondent left hand ; a Coh-a de Capelld .rifes under 
one arm ; among the fingular decorations of the bead, 
a human fkull is obferveil : above are feveral fmall 
figures, reprefented in diflrefs and pain. Many of 
tlie figures mutilated, as is the principal, whofc afpedt 
poirdi'csa great degree of unrelenting fierccnefs. 

Crofung to the other fide of the cave, near one of 
the fmall rooms, before mentioned, a male fitting as 
the people of this country do at prefent, is oblerved ; 
a female in the fame pofture on his left, with an at- 
tendant' on either fide ; at the feet of the male is the 
figuroof a bull couchant ; and in each corner of the 
niche ftands a gigantic guard. Oppofite is a corre- 
fpondent niche : the figures being a good deal mutilat- 
ed, and the fituation dark, prevent thefe being pro- 
perly diferiminated ; a luting male figure, having an 
attendant on either hand, is however moft cafily |^r- 
ceived. 
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A niche filled with figures, greatly defaced is ob- 
lerved on each fide the entrance. On one fide is a 
male that had eight arms, which are all deftroyed : in 
the back pan; is the figure with four arms, fupported 
by birds ; and the other figure with four heads, whim- 
fically elevated. A large fitting figure is the prin- 
cipal in the oppofite niche ; a horfe and rider in the 
back ground ; the former caparifoned according to 
the prdent ntode in this country. 

On thp left fide and half way up the cave, is an 
apartment' about thirty feet fquare, enclofing the 
Lingam ; an entrance on the four fides ; and each fide 
of either entrance is fupported by a figtire feventeew 
feet in height, each figure ornamented differently; 

The part of this furprifing monument of ' human 
fkill and perfeverantfe hitherto deferibed, is generally 
called the Great Cave ; its length is 13 - feet, and 
breadth nearly the fame. A plan accompanies this 
account, which, however, I cannot venture to pro- 
nounce perfedly correct, having miflaid a memoran- 
dum of partiadar parts which were deduced, and with 
I'ufficient correclnefs perhaps from the general mea- 
fures preferved. But there are compartqjcnts on 
both fides, feparated from the great cave, by large 
fragments of rock and loofe earth, heretofore proba- 
bly a part of the roof. That on the right is fpacious, 
and contains feveral pieces of fculpture : the moft re- 
markable is ^a large figure, the body human, but the 
head that of an elephant. The lingam is alfo er • 
clofed here. Above each, of a line of figures (land- 
ing in a dark fituation, is a piece of fculpture, pointed 
out to me as an infeription : however (with the affift- 
ance of a torch) I found one an exaft copy of the 
other, and with little refemblance of charaflers. 

1" he compartment on the other fide contains feve- 
ral fculptures, and among the reft, a figure with an 
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elephant’s head and human body. A deep cavity in 
|he rock hereabout contains excellent water, which, 
being (heltered from the influence of ilie fun,- is al- 
ways cool, and defcrvcdly held in eflimation by thole 
whom curiofity leads here through a Icorching atmo- 
fphere. A traditional account of the extent of this ca- 
vity, and the communication of its waters by fubterra- 
neous paflages, with others, very diftant, was given 
me by a native of the illand ; which would make a 
confiderable figure in the hands of a poet. 

Gigantic as the figures are, the mind is not difa- 
greeably moved on viewing them : a certain indication 
of the harmony of the proportions. Having meai'ured 
three or four, and examined the proportions by the 
fcale we allow the moft correff, 1 found many flood 
even this left, while the difagi cements were not equal 
to what are met with every day in people wliom we 
think by no means ill proportioned. 

The ifland wherein thefe curious remains of anti- 
quity are fituated, is about five miles and a half from 
Pornbay, in an eaflerly diredion ; its circumference 
cannot he more chan five miles : a neat village near the 
landing-glace contains all its inhabitants, whom, in- 
clufive of women and .children, number about one 
hundred. Their ancetlors, they tell you, having been 
^prqpedy treated by the Poriiioitefe, fled from the 
oppofue iflapd of ^aifelte hither, cultivating rice, and 
’•earing goats for their fu-pport. In the fame humble 
toad do they continue, l.iie iflanders have no boat j 
they cut wood from the adjoining hills, which the 
purchalers remove in boats of their own ; they are 
\mder our protedion, and pay about fifty-fix pounds 
annually to the government j the furplus revenue flir- 
nifltes their Ample clothing. By perfeveripg in this 
humble path, thefe harmlefs people continue to re- 
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joicc in tranquillity under their banyan-tree. The 
cave, they tell you, was formed by the Gods : and 
this is all they pretend to know of the matter. 

Various have been, and arc to this day, the con- 
jcAures rel'peftin^ the KIrphmtu Cave. Thofe who 
attempt to deduce its origin from the Egyptians^ from 
the .Tews, or from Alexander the Great, appear to 
me, with due deference, to give thcmfelYcs much un- 
nccollary trouble ; which 1 fhall further endeavour 
to flicw as briefly as the fubjeef will admit of^ 
tliongh at the fame time it mult be obferved, that re- 
leinhling features are not wanting in the cafe of the 
I'.gxptians and of the .Jews, to lead towards fuch de- 
ductions ; feut thefe rclcmblances flrike meastendinz 
to the elucidation of a more interefting hypothefis, 
vtz. That the fvflems of thofe people were copies of 
an original, found in this part of the world. 

The ftriking refemblance in feveral particulars of 
the figures in the cave to the prefent ITtnJa race. 
Would induce thole who from hiliory, as well as from 
obfervation, have reafon to believe they have preferved 
the fame cuftoms from time immemorial, to imagine 
the anceltors of thefe people its fabricators ; but thofe 
who are in a fmall degree acquainted with their myilio- 
logy, will be perfuaded of it ; nor is a much greater 
extent of knowledge rcquifitc tb enable us to difeover 
it to be a temple dedicated principally to Siva, the 
dejhoyer or ehanger. 

The hiji is Soubtlefs a pcrfonification of the three 
grand Himiu attributes of that Heino for whom the an- 
cient Hindus entertained tlie mofl: profound venera- 
tion, and of whom they had the rnofl. fublime concep- 
tions. The middle head reprefcnis Brahma, or the 
Creative attribute ; that on the left, Vijhtm, or the pre- 
ferving j and the head on the right, Siva, or the dc-^ 
itrui^tive or changing attribute. 
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The figure with one hreajl has been thought by mofl 
to reprefcnt an Aintii.on ; it however appears to me a 
reprelentacion of the conforl of Siva, exhibiting the 
adive power of her lord ; not only as Ihnmni, or 
courage, but as Vani, or thcGoddcfs of Nature, confi- 
dered as male and female, and prefiding over genera- 
tion, and alfo as Dnrga. Here we find the bull of 
Ifveara (one of Sivo\ names) and the figure bearing 
his trifule, or trident. The beautiful figure on the 
elephant is, I imagine, Cama, or the Ihndn God of 
Love; the figure with heath, fupported by hirdi, 
is a reprefentation ot lh ahma ; and that with four aunts, 
mounted on the fltoulders of another, is / tjhtiu. 

The two principal figures in the niche to the left, 
reprefent, perhaps, Siva and his Goddeis as ParvaU. 
Here, as before, we oblcrve Brahtm and I'ijhnu in the 
hack ground. 

The terrific figure with eight arms, has been much 
talked ofj fome will have it to reprelent Solomon, 
threatening to divide the harlot’s child ; others, with 
more reafon on their fide, fuppole it to reprefent the 
tyrant (an/ii, attempting the liic of the infant god 
Cri/hna, when fotfered by the hcrdlman Ananda. 
To me, the third attribute, or tlie dcjho_%cr in uthon, ♦ 
appears too well rcpielcnted to be miflaken. The 
diftant feene, where the Imallcr figures appear in dil- 
trefs and pain, is peihaps the infernal legions. I’he 
figure about to be deflroycd, does not feem to me an 
infant, but a full grown perfon ; if, indeed, the de- 
llroyer was of the human fizc, the figure in queftion 
would bear the proper proportion as an infant; but 
as he is of enormous magnitude, a human Iking, full 
grown, would appear but an infant by the fide of him ; 
and thus it is, I imagine, that people have been, de- 
ceived : a cafe by no means uncommon in circuin* 
ijanccs like the prelent. 
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The fitting male and female figures, having a bull 
couching at the feet of the former, arc Siva and his 
Goddefs ; and thus are they rcprefented in the pago- 
das of the prefcnt day. 

No pcrfon can miftake the figure with the human 
body and elephant’s head for any other than Gam’fa, 
the //iW//GodofWifdom,andthe firft-born of Sivai 
and thus is lie reprcfcntcJ at prefcnt. 

From what has been advanced, it will appear in- 
contefliblc, 1 imagine, that this is a ITindu templei 
whence the Lhigam is a teftimony fufficient of Siva’s 
having prefided here, without the other evidences 
which the intelligent in the Hindu mythology will 
have difcovcied in the courfe of this account. 

To deduce the tera of the fabrication of this flruc- 
ture is not fo eafy a talk ; but it was, no doubt, pof- 
terior to the great fchifni in the Hind 7 i religion, 
which, according to the Puranas, 1 learn, happened 
at a period coeval with our date of the creation. Be 
this as it may, we have accounts of powerful princes 
who ruled this part of the country of a later date, par- 
ticularly of one who ufurped the government in the 
ninetieth year of the Chriftian tera, famed for a paf- 
fion tor architedure. Many worfe hypotliefis have 
been, than one which might be formed of his hav- 
ing founded the cave ; but I am led to imagine, no 
certain coiiclufions on this dark fubjed could be 
drawn ftom the fources of information open at prefcnt. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT STATE 
OF DELHI. 


BY LIEUTbNANT VV. FRANKLIN. 


T he once celebrated dry of DelU, the capital 
of MuIfnJman fovercignty in H'uuiofian, and, in 
more early times, the feat of Hindii dominion over 
northern huila, has employed the pen of many dif- 
ferent authors, AfuiUc and European ; though of the 
latter in a lefs degree than might have been expeded. 

The following account of the prefent ftate of this 
ancient city, is extraded from a journal of oblerva- 
tions made during an official tour through the Dovah 
and the adjacent diftri^,#in company with Captain 
Reynolds^ of the }}omkiy\£^ab]\(hmcnu appointed by 
the Bengal government \p furvey that part of the 
country in the year 1793. 

It cannot be fuppofed to contain much new in- 
formation on things already deferibed by others ; but, 
as a faithful ftatement cf the adual condition of the 
once flourilhing metropolis of a great kingdom now 
in ruins, it may be acceptable ; and in this hope it is 
offered, with deference to the Society; who will 
judge whether it be deferving of more general dif- 
VoL. lY. Ec 
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fufion by publication with their more important re- 
fearches. 

The extent of the ruins of old Delhi cannot, I 
fuppofe, be lefs than a circumference of twenty milcb, 
reckoning from the gardens of Shalimar, on the nonh- 
Weft, to the Cutlub Minor on the fouth-eaft ; and 
proceeding from thence along the heart of the old 
city by way of the niaufoleum of Hizam u deeiu 
on which ftands llianaiaon s tomb, and the old 
fort of Delhi on the banks of the Jumna, to the 
wtre-gate of Shuh Jehanabad. 

The environs to the north-weft are crowded with 
the remains of fpacious gardens and country-honfes 
of the nobility, which were formerly abundandtly fup- 
plied with water by means of the noble canal dug by 
AU Mtrdan Khan, and which formerly extended 
from above Paniput quite down to D^//;i, where it join- 
ed Jumna ; fertilizing in its courfc a track of more 
than ninety miles in length, and bellowing comfort 
and affluerice on rliofe who lived within its extent. 
7 his canal, as it ran through the fuburbs of A/opul 
Parah, nearly three miles in length, was about twenty- 
five feet deep, and about as much in breadth, .cut 
from the lolid ftdne-quarry, on each fide, from which 
molt of the houfes in the neiglibourhood have been 
built. It had fimll bridges ercClcd over it at different 
places, fome of which coirmumicaied with tiic gar- 
den-houfes of liie nobility. 

fn the year of the IJagiree 1041 (A. C. 1631-2) 
the Emperor ShalhJehan founded the prefent city 
and palace of i^huh-Jehanahad, which he made his ca- 
|)ital during the remainder of his reign. The n.ew 
city of Shah- Jehanabad lies on the weftern bank of the 
Jwma, in latitude 28° 36' north. The city is about 
feven miles in circumference, and is f'urrounUed on 
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'three fides by a wall of brick and ftone : a parapet 
runs alony^ the whole, with loop-holes lor mufquetry ; 
but there are no cannon planted on the ramparts. The 
city has feven gates ; viz. Ti//w/ f-gate, .z//weriJ'gate, 
' 7 /<ti^o/«i/«-gate, /J«////-gatc, .'1/oor-gatd, Cahul gate, 
and CoJhvtert-^x.<t ; all ot which arc built of Iree- 
flonc, and have handfome arched entrances of ftone, 
where the guards of the city keep watch. Near the 
y//w/<’re-gate is a MaJrijJuy or college, eredfed by 
(ihaz'hu-ihrn K.ban, nephew of JSizam nl-Moollucki 
it is built of red ftone, and fnuated at the centre of 
a firacious quadrangle, with a ftone fountain. At the 
upper end of the area is .a handfome mofquc built of 
red ftone, inlaid with white marble. The apartments 
fi)r the ftudents are on the tides of the fquare, divided 
into leparate chambers, which are fmall but com- 
modious. The tomb of Ghuzl is in the corner of 
the fquare, furrounded by u flirine ot white mar- 
ble, pierced w'ith lattice- w'ork , The college is now 
Ihut up, and without inhabitants. In the neighbour- 
liood of the CalmUgM is a garden, called Tecs Jlnz- 
Zdn Biii/o, m which is the tomb ot tiie queen 
Ma/ka '/.evuini, wife of the cmjreror MoJnmmvd 
Shull : a masble cablet, placed at the head of the 
grav'e, is engraved with Ibmc Perjtun couplers, infortn- 
mg us of the date of her death, which happened five 
years lince, ann. Hugit'ce 1203. Near tliis tomb is 
another, of the pnncels Zcebiil JSiJJuh Beegum, 
daughter of Auningzebe. On a riling ground near 
this garden, from whence there is a fine prolpedt of 
Shah Jehimabad, are two broken columns of blown 
granate, eight feet high, and ivvo and a half in breadth, 
on which are inferiptions in an ancient charafter. 


Within the city of new Delhi are the remains of 
many fplendid palaces, belonging to the great Om- 
rahs ot the empire. Among the largcft are thofe of 
Kumwer-u-deen Khun, J'lzur to Muhummud Shah ; 

lie z 
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All Mirdan Khan, the Perfian ; the Nahoh Ghazi-u- 
deen Khun ; Sefdur Jung ; the garden of Coodfeah 
Begum, mother to Mohummud Shah ; the palace of 
Sadut Khan ; and that of Sultan Darah Shekoah. All 
thefe palaces are furrounded with high walls, and take 
up a confiderablc fpace of ground. Their entrances 
are through lofty arched gateways of brick and ftonc, 
at the top of which are the galleries for mufic ; before 
each is a fpacious court-yard for the elephants, horfes, 
and attendants of tlie vilitors. Each palace has like- 
wife zmahal, or feraglio, adjoining j which is fepa- 
rated from the Deioan Khana by a partition-wall, and 
communicates by means of private paflages. All of 
them had gardens wi'h capacious ftone-refervoirs 
and fountains in the centre ; an ample terrace extend- 
ed round the whole of each particular palace ; and 
within the walls were houfes and apartments for fer- 
vants and followers of every defeription, befides 
ilabling for horfes, Feel Khanas, and every thing be- 
longing to a nobleman’s fuit. Each palace was like- 
wile provided with a handlbme fet of baths, and a 
Teh Kh inu under ground. The baths of Sadut Khan 
are a fet of beautiful rooms, paved and lined with 
white marble: they confift of five diftinft apart- 
ments, into which light is admitted by glazed win- 
dows from the top of the domes. Sufder Jung’s Teh 
Khatui confifts of a fet of apartments, built in a 
light delicate manner j one long room, in which is a 
marble refervoir, the whole length j and a fmall 
ropm, raifed and balluftraded on each fide, both 
faced throughout with white marble. 

Shah Jehanahad is alfo adorned with many fine 
mofques, feveral of which are ftill in perfed beauty 
and repair. The following are mofl. worthy of being 
deferibed : the firft, the Jama Musjed, or great ca- 
thedral. This mofque is fituated about a quarter of 
a mile from the royal palace j the fpundation of it was 
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laid upon a rocky eminence, named JujuJa Pahar, 
and has been fcarped on purpofe. The afeent to it is 
by a flight of ftone fteps, thirty-five in number, through 
a handlgme gateway of red ftone. The doors of this 
gateway are cover, ed throughout with plates of wrought 
brafs, which Mr. Bernier imagined to be copper. 
The terrace on which the moique is fituated, is 4 
fquare of about fourteen hundred yards of red 
ftone; in the centre is a fountain lined with marble, 
for the purpofe of performing the neceflary ablu- 
tions previous to prayer. An arched colonade of red 
ftone furrounds the whole of the terrace, which is a- 
dorned with oftagon pavilions at convenient dif- 
tances, for fitting in. The mofque is of an oblong 
form, two hundred and fixty-one feet in length, fur- 
rounded at top by three magnificent domes of white 
marble, interfered with black ftripes, and flanked 
by two nundrets of black marble and red ftone alter* 
nately, rifing to the height of a hundred and thirty 
feet. Each of thefe minarels has three projefting 


galleries of white marble; and their lummits are 
crowned with light oftagon pavilions of the larn^. 
The whole front of the Jama ^lusjeJ is faced with 
large flabs of beautiful white marble ; and along the 
cornice are ten<compartmcnts, four feet long, and two 
and a half broad, which are inlaid with inferiptions ia 
black marble, in the Nujki charaflcr, and are faid to 
contain great part, if not the whole, of the Koran. The 
infide of the mofque is paved throughout with 
flaers of white marble, decorated with a black border j 
and is wonderfully beautiful and delicate ; the flags 
are about three feet in length by one and a half broad. 
The walls and root are lined with plain white marble; 
and near the KiUa is a handfome iaah or niche, adorn-, 
ed with a profution of frieze-work. Clofe to this is 
a mhnbcr, or pulpit, of marble, having an afeent of 
four fteps, and balluftraded. The afeent to the 
nar^ts is by a winding ftair-cafe of a huQdrw an4 
Ee 3 
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thirty fteps of red flone ; and at the top you have a 
noble view of the king’s palace, and the whole of the 
Cuttub Mimr, the Ktimm AJimr, Humaioon's tomb, 
the palace of Fcrnfe Shah, the fort of old Dellu, and 
the fort of Lorn, on the oppofite fide of the Jumna. 
The domes are crowned with culliles, richly gilt, and 
prefent a glittering appearance from a dirtance. This 
mofque was begun by Shah Jehan, in the fourth year 
of his reign, and completed In the tenth : the expen- 
ces of its eredlion amounted to ten lacks of rupees ; 
and it is in every rcl'pcLl worthy of being the grand ca- 
thedral of the empire of hidojian. 

Not far from the palace is the mofque of R<\/him- 
o-Dowlah, rendered memoiable to the Delh'uimiox 
being the place where Fadir Shah faw the mailacre of 
the unfortunate inhabitants. The caufe affigned by 
hiflorians for this inhuman aT js, that a fedition broke 
out in the great market, in which two thouiand Perjians 
were llain. Nadjr, on hearing of the tumult, march- 
ed out of the fort at night with a fmall force to the 
Muijedoi RoJfnm-a-Do'xlah ; where he was fired upon 
in the morning from a neighbou'-ing terrace, and an 
officer killed clofe by his lid- . /it* inftantly ordered 
an indifcriminatc flaughrer of the inhabitants j and his 
fquadrons of cavalry pouring through the ftreets, be- 
fore the afternoon put to death a hundred thoufand 
perfons of all deferiptions. “ I’he King of Perfia," 
fays the tranflator of P'lrijhta, “ fat, during the dread- 
“ ful fccne, in the Mmjcd of linJhun-a-Doivlah. 
” None but flaves durft come near him, for his coun- 
” tenance was dark and terrible. At length the un- 
“ fortunate Emperor, attended by a number of his 
“ diief Omrahs, ventured to approach him with 
“ downcaft eyes. The Omrahs who preceded Mo- 
“ humnmd, bowed down their foreheads to the 
“ ground. ISadir Shah fternly afked them what they 
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“ wanted : tliey cried out with one voice, Spare the 
“ city. Mohimimtid faid not a word, but tears flowed 
“ faft from his eyes: the tyrant, for once touched 
“ with pity, flieathed his fword, and faid. For the 
“ fake of the prince Mohummid, I forgive.” Since 
this dreadful maflacre this quarter of Delhi has been 
but very' thinly inhabited. Themofqueof Rojhun-a- 
Dowlah is fituated at the entrance of the Chatulney 
Choke, or market ; it is built of red ftone, of the com- 
mon fize, and liirmounted by three domes richly gilt. 

Zeeml-al MuJJajid, or the ornament of mofques, is 
on the banks of the Jumna, and was ereS^ by a 
daughter of Aurtmgzehe, of the name of Tieenut al 
KiJJah. It is of red ftone, with inlayings of marble; 
and has a fpacious terrace in front of it, wiih a capa- 
cious refervoir faced with marble. The princefs who 
built it, having declined entering into the marriage 
ftate, laid out a large fuia of money in the above 
mofque, and on completing it, (lie built a fmall fe- 
pulchre of white marble, furrounded by a wall of the 
fame, in the weft corner of the terrace. In this tomb 
(he was buried in the year of the Hegira 1122, cor- 
refponding with the year of Chri/l 1 7 10. There were 
formerly lands allotted for the lupport and repairs of 
this place, amounting to a lack of rupees per annum ; 
hut they all have been confifeated during the troubles 
this city has undergone. Exclufivc of the mofque 
above deferibed, there are in Hhah Jehanahad and its 
environs above forty others ; but as moft of them are of 
inferior fize, and all of thcni of the lame fafliion, it is 
unneceliary to prefent any further detail. 

The modern city of Shah JeJianahad is rebuilt, tnd 
contains many good houfes, chiefly of brick. 
ftreets are in general narrow, as is ufual in moft of 
the large cities in AJia ; but there were formerly two 
E e 4 
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'^ery noble flreets ; the firft leading from the palace- 
gate through the city to the jD<f//^/-gate, in a direflion 
north and fouth. This ftreet was broad and fpacious, 
having handiome houfes on each fide of the way, and 
merchants (hops well furnifiied with the richeft arti- 
cles of all kinds. Shih Jchun caufed an aqueduct to 
be made of red fione, which conveyed the water along 
the whole length of the ilrcer, and from thence into 
the royal gardens, by means of a refervoir under 
ground, borne remains of the aqueduft are dill to 
be (een ; but it is choked up in mod parts with rub- 
btfh. The fecond giand dreet was likewife from the 
palace to theii^z/wr-gate, lying eadand wed : it was equal 
in many refpcfts to the former ; but in both of them 
the inhabitants have fpoiled their appearance, by run-: 
ning a line of houfes down the centre, and acrofs the 
dreets in other places, fo that it is with difficulty a 
perfon can difeover their former fituation without a, 
narrow infpeftion. The bazars in Delhi are but in- 
differentiy furnifhed at prefent, and the population of 
the city miferably reduced of late years : the Chumlney 
Choke is the bell furnilbed bazar in the city, though 
the commerce is very triflipg. Cotron cloths are dill 
manufadtured, and the inhabitants export indigo. 
Their chief imports are by means of the northern ca- 
ravans which come once a year, and biing with them 
from Cahill and Cajhmere, (bawls, fruit and horfes : the 
two former articles are procurable in Delhi at a reafon- 
ablc rate. There is alfo a manufadlure at Delhi for 
beedree hooka bottoms. The cultivation about the 
city is principally on the banks of the Jumna, where 
it is very good ; the neighbourhood produces corn and 
rice, millet and indigo. The limes arc very large and 
fine/ Precious dones lijcewife are to be had at Delhi, 
of very good quality, particularly the large red and 
black cornelians j and peerozas are fold in the feveral 
^Tasars. 
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The city Is divided into thirty-fix mohaiils or quar- 
ters, each of which is named either after the particular 
Omrah v\ho refided there, or from fome local circam- 
ftances iXiative to the place. It appears that the mo- 
dern city ct ^Ihah JehamihuJ has been built principally 
upon two rocky eminences ; the one where the Jania 
Musjid is fituated, named Jujula Pakar : and the 
other, the quarter of the oihfellers, called jP^- 

/;jr; fr^m both oi theie eminences you have a com- 
manding view of the remainder of the city. Ancient 
Dc llu is faid by luftorians to have been diredted by 
Rajah Delu, who reigned in Hindo/lan prior to the in- 
vafion of Alexander the Great-, others affirm it to 
have been built by Rajah Pettourah, who floiiriffied in a 
much later period. It is called in Sanferit, Indrapat, 
or the abode of Indra, one of the Hindu deities ; and 
it is alfo thus diftinguiQied in the royal diplomas of 
the chanccry-office. Whether the city be of the anti- 
quity reported, it is difficiut to determine : but this 
much is certain, that the vaft quantity of buildings 
which are to be found in the environs for upwards of 
twenty miles in extent, as well as tlieir grandeur and 
ftj’lc of architeifturc, prove it to have once been a rich, 
flourifhing, and populous city. 

On the iith oi March we were prefented to the 
King Shah AUum. After entering the palace, we 
were carried to the Dcu-ann Khunah, or hall of audi- 
ence for the nobility, in the middle of which was a 
throne raifed about a foot and a half from the grpund. 
In the centre of this elevation was placed a chair of 
crimfon velvet, bound with gold clalps, and over the 
whole was thrown an embroidered covering of gold 
and filver thread : a handfome Samianah, lupported 
by four pillars incrufted with filver, was placed over 
the chair of ttate. The King at this time was in the 
Tujbeuh Khanah: an apartment in which he generally 
fits. On paffing a ftreen of Indian cpnnaughts, we 
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proceeded to the front of the Tujheah Khamih, and 
being arrived in the prefence of the King, each of us 
matie three obeifances in turn, by throwing down the 
right hand pretty low, and afterwards raifing it to the 
forehead ; we then went up to the Miifnud on which 
his Majefly was fitting, and prefented our nuzzers on 
white handkerchiefs, each of our names being an- 
jiovnced at the time we offered them : the King re- 
ceived the whole, and gave the nuzzers to Mir%n 
ylkber Sbah,^x\6 two other princes who fit on bis left 
hand. We then went back, with our faces towards 
the prefence, made the fame obeifance as before, and 
returned agatn to the Mufnud. After a flight con- 
verfation, we were direcled to go without the inclo- 
fure, and put on the Khrlauls which his Majefty or- 
dered for us j they confifted of light India drefles ; a 
turban, jammah, and kummerbund, all cotton, with 
fmall gold fprigs. On being clothed in thefe drefles, 
we again returned to the 'I'mheah Klianah^ and after 
a fevy minutes flay, previous to which Capt. Reynolds 
received a fword ^om the King, we had our difmif- 
fion ; and lome ftrvants were ordered to attend us in 
viewing the palace. 

1 he prelent King, Shah JIluvi, is feventy-two 
years of age ; of a tall commantiing ifature, and dark 
complexion ; his deportment was dignified, and not 
at all diminiflied by his want of fight, though he has 
fuffered that cruel misfortune above five years. The 
marks of age are very ftrongly difcernible in his coun- 
tenance : his beard is fliort and white. His Majefty 
appeared at our introdudtion to be in good fpirits j 
faid he was happy at our arrival j and defired we 
would vifit his palace and the fort of Selim Ghur. 

drefs on this occafion was a rich 
xheem-khaub ; and he was fupported by pillows of 
the fame materials, ^ 
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I imagined I could obferve in his afpecl a thought- 
fulnets, as if lufficicntly acquninted with his degrada- 
tion, and the recollcclion ot his former flate. 

The palace of the royal family of Timir was erefl;* 
cd by the Emperor Shah Jehan at the time he finiflied 
the new city ; it is litiiatcd on the weftern bank of 
the Jiimnciy and furrounded on three fides by a wall of 
red ftone. I fuppoie die circumference of the whole 
to be about a mile. The two Hone hgurcs, mentioned 
by Berniery at the entrance of the palace, wdiich re- 
prefented the Rajah o{ Chiiore and his brother Botiah^ 
feated on two elephants of Itonc, are not now to be 
leen ^ they were removed by order of u^ururarzeb^y as 
favouring too much oi idolatry ; and he cnciofcd the 
place where they flood with a fkreen of red Itonc, 
which has disfigured the entrance of the palace. Ihe 
firft objeft that attrafls the attention after entering 
the palace, is the Deivaan or public hall oi 
audience, for all defcriptions ot people. It is fituated 
at the upper end of a ipacious fquare, and is a noble 
building, but at prefeat much in decay. On each 
fide of die Dmuiuff atid all round this fquare, 
are apartments of two florics high, the walls and front 
of which, in the times of the fplendor of the empire, 
were adorned with a protuiion of the richeft tapeftr}% 
velvets, and filks ; the nobles vying with each other 
in rendering them the moft magnificent, efpecially on 
feftivals and days of public rejoicings, when they pre- 
fented a grand fight. Thefc decorations have how- 
ever been long fince laid afide, and nothing but the 
bare walls remained. From the Dewaun Aum wc 
proceeded through another handlomc gateway to the 
Df^^<vaun A^hcijsy before mentioned* The building is 
fituated at the upper end of a Ipacious fquare, and 
elevated upon a marble terrace, about four feet high. 
The Dewaun Khafs in former times has been adorned 
with exceflive magnificence, and though ftripped and 
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plundered by various invaders, flill retains fuaicient 
beauty to render it admired. 1 judge the buildin;a to 
be a hundred and fifty feet in length, by foity in 
breadth. The roof is flat, lupported by a great many 
columns of fine white marble, which have bcci' ru hiy 
adorned with inlaid flower-work of beautiful ftoiies : 
the cornices and borders have been decoiatcd with a 
great quantity of frieze and fculptured work. The 
ceiling was formerly incrulled with a work of rich fo- 
liage of filver throughout the whole extent, which has 
been long fince taken off’ and carried away. The 
delicacy of the inlaying in the compartments of the 
walls is much to be admired ; and it is a matter of 
heartfelt regiet to fee the barbarous ravages that have 
been made in picking out the different cornelians, and 
breaking the marble by violence. Around the in- 
terior of the Deivami KJinfs, in the cornice, arc the 
following lines, engraved in letters of gold upon a 
white marble ground : — 

“ If there be a paradife upon earth, tliis is it — ’tis 
this, ’tis this.” The terrace on which the Dnvaun 
Khanah is built Is compofed of large beautiful flabs of 
white marble ; and the building is crowned at top 
with four pavilions or cupalos, of the lame materials. 

The royal baths, built by Shah .Irhan, arc fituated 
a little to the northward of the Drwaat/ Khaj's, and 
confift of three very large apartments furmounted by 
white marble domes. The infide of the baths is 
lined, about two-thirds of the way up, with marble, 
having a beautiful border of flower-worked cornelians 
and other precious ftoncs, executed i^ith tafle. The 
floors are paved throughout with marble in largo 
flahs, and there is a fountain in the center of each, 
with many pipes : large refervoirs of marble, about 
four feet deep, are placed in different parts of the 
walls* j the light is admitted from the roof by win- 
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dows of party- coloured glaffcs ; and capacious ftones, 
with iron gratings, are placed underneath each fepa- 
late apartment. There is a noble mofque adjoining, 
entirely of white marble, and made after the tafllion 
delcribcd above. In the Shah Bang, or the royal 
gardens, is a very large odagon-room, which looks 
towards the river Juwthi. This room is called Shah 
tioorj, or the royal tower; it is lined with marble; 
and fiom the window of it the late heir apparent, 
Mir%a Juz. jh Bukht, made his efcape in the year 
1784, when he fled to I.uchiow: he defeended by 
means of a ladder made with turbans ; and as the 
height is ineonfiderable, efleded it with eale. A 
g^reat pan oi this nol>le palace has lufTercd very much 
by tlie dcilindive ra\ages of the latt invaders. 
The W.hiHds in pavtinilar, who were introduced by 
iBioli/i.m Kiitulcr, have ll ripped many of the rooms 
of their marble ornaments ami pavements, and have 
even picked out the ftones from the borders of many 
of the floorings. Adjoining is the fortrefs of Selim 
(Juir, which you reach by a flone-bridge, built over 
•in arm of the Jumna. The fort is now entirely in 
ruins. At thee-iflcin end of it we were fhewn the 
lally-pott, fiom wliich iloUium Kuiuler Khun made 
Ills eicape with all his retinue, when the place was 
befieged byth^Muhraltii: in 1788. The xwtr Jumna 
running dircdly underneath this baftion, the tyrant 
croffed it immediately, and to Meerut ^ in the 

The Cetihir Muntet\ or obfervatory, in the vicinity 
of Delhi, has lieen dclcnbcd by former travellers. It 
was built in the third year of the reign of Mohummed 
Shah, by the Rajah Jiy/lug, who was aflifled by many 
perfons celebrated for their leience in aftronomy froni 
Pcrjia, ihdui, and llnioim ; but died before the vi'ork 
was completed ; and it has fincc been plundered, and 
almoft deflroyeJ by the .Teit::, under JuxvaJur Smg. 
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I will only add a fliort account of the royal gardens 
of Shalimar. Thefe gaidcns, made by the Eiliperor 
Shah Jehattf were begun in the fourth year of his 
reign, and finiflied in the tliiitecnth ; pn which occa- 
fion, according to Colonel IWiV, the Emperor gave 
a grand feftival to his court. Thefe gardens were laid 
out with admirable tafte, and colt the enormous lum 
of a million ftcrling ; at prelcni their appearance does 
not give caufc to luppofc Inch an iinmenle fum has 
been laid out upon them ; but great part of the moll 
Valuable and collly niait rials h.ue been carried away. 
The entrance to iliein is through a gate- way of brick ; 
and a canal, lined vvith flone, hiving walks on each 
liilc with a brick-pavement, leaiis op to tiic Dtr.vawi 
Khavah, or 4iall of audience; moll part of which is 
now fallen down : from theme, by a noble canal, hav- 
ing a fountain in tlic center, you jiroeeed to the apart- 
ments of the Ihraui, which embrace a large extent of 
ground. In the fionl is an or open hall, with 
atljoining apartincurs ; die imeiior of winch are deco- 
rated with a beautiful border of white and gold paint- 
ing, upon a ground of die line'll ehunam. At the 
upper end of tins Ivan was fornicrly a marble throne, 
railed about three feet fiom the ground ; all of which 
is removed. On each fide of this Ivan, inclolcd by 
ingh walls, are the apartments ot the JJurani, lome of 
which are built of red Hone, and lome ot the brick 
faced vvith line ehunam, and decorated with paintings 
of flowers of various patterns. All thele apartments 
hive winding paflkges which communicate with each 
other, and the gardens adjoining by private doors. 
'I hc extent of Shalnnar does not appear to have been 
large : 1 fuppol'e the gardens altogether are not above 
a mile in circumtcicnce. A high brick-wall runs 
around the whole, which is deltioyed in many parts of 
it, and the extremities are flanked vvith od;agon pavi- 
lions of red Hone. The gardens llill abound with 
trees of a VQi y large fizc, and very old. The profpedt 
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to the fomhward of Skilmuir towards DeWiy as far as 
the eye can reach, is covered with the remains of cx- 
tenfive gardens, pavilions, mofques, and burying- 
places, all dcfolate and in ruins. The environs of 
this onoc magnificent and celebrated city appear now 
nothing more than a (hapelefs heap of ruins; and the 
country round about is equally forlorn. 
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XXXIII. 

BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON 7 HE SPJKENJRD OF THE . 4 ^T 1 ENTS: 

intended as a Supplement to the late 
Sir William Jones’s Papers on that Plant. 


EY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, m. d. 


FALERUNA JATAMANSI. 

GENERIC CHARACTER. 

T7LOWERS triandrous, leaves entire, four-fold, the 
inner radical pair petioled, and cordate j the reft 
fmaller, feffilCj and fub-lanceolate j feeds crowned with 
a pappus. 

V. Jatavianfi of Sir TitUiam Jones. See AJiatic 
Refearches, vol. ii. page 405 and 417 , and page 105 of 
this volume. 

November 6th, 1794. I received from the Ho- 
nourable C: A. Bruce., commiffioner at Coos-Beyhar^ 
two fmall bafkets with plants of this valuable drug. 
He writes to me on the 27th Sepiemher (fo long had 
the plants been on the road) that he had, the day be- 
fore, received them from the Deh Rajah of Boolan ; 

Voi. IV. Ff 
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and further fays, that the BoutcaJis know the plant by 
t\\ 0 names, viz. Juttimaufi and Painpc, or Paumpe. 

1 need fcarce attempt to give any further hiilory of 
this famous odoriferous plant than what is merely bo- 
tanic a! ; and that with a view to help ro illuflrate the 
learned dillcrtations thereon, by the late Sir Jlilliam 
Joiiei, in the ad and 4th volumes of thefe Refearches ; 
and cliiefly by pointing out the fart of the plant 
known by the name Indian JSaid, or Spikenai. a 
queftion on which Malhvolns, the commertater of 
Diojlorides, beftows a great deal of argument j viz. 

hciher the loots or flalks were the pans eiicemed 
for life ? the teflimony of the antients themi .'v. s on 
this head bcino' amb'g lus. It is ther f* :e necef- 
iary for thole wr wil.i lor .. more particiu i ’..'count 
ot it, ic be acipiaintcd with what that gemieman has 
pubhlhed on the ’jbjecl. 

The plants nov vcivcd, are growing in two 
fmall balkcts of earth; in each bafket ih''r' ap- 
pears above the earth between th, .y anc* ty 
haiiy fpike-like bodies, but i.,c»rc jullly compared 
fC' tile tails of Pnniucs, or 1. . llla/els*; from 

tlie apex of each, or at lead of the greateft part of 
them, tliere is a fmooth lanceolate or lanceolate- 
oblong, three or fivo-nnvcd, flrort- petioled, acute 
or obtufe, flightly fcrrulate leaf or two Ihooting 
fjrth. Fig. I, reprefents one of them in the above 
Hate; and on gently removing the fibrfes or hairs 
which furround the fhori petiols of thefe leaves, 
1 find it coniifls cf numerous flicaths, of which 
one, two, or thice of the upper or interior ones 


* The term fpica, 01 fpike, is not (o ill applied to this fubftance 
as may he imagined; fe\eral of tlie Indian grafles, well known to 
me, have fpikcs almoft exactly leleiiil'liiig a tingle flraight jiiece 
o*' iiaidns : and when thole haiis (oi Htxible aiilla, like bnllles) 
a e emovid, F/iny's woids, “ lintixiadice piiigui et ciafia,” are 
no n.cans inapplicable. See fig. a, lioni a to i. 
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nre entire, and have their fibres connedted by a 
Jii'Ut-brown coloured membranous fubftance, as at 
/? ; but in the lower exterior Iheaths, where this 
conneding membrane is decayed, the more durable 
hair-Jike fibres remain diftindl, giving to the whole 
the appearance of an Et mine's tail: this part, as 
well as the root, are evidently perennial*. The 
root itfelf (beginning at the furface of the earth 
where the fibrous envelope ends) is from three to 
twelve inches long, covered with a pretty thick 
light-brown coloured bark : from the main root, 
which is fometimes divided, there iflues feveral 
fmaller fibres. Fig. a, is another plant with a 
long root; here the hair-like Iheaths, beginning at 
a, are feparated from this, the perennial part of 
the Item, and turned to the right fide ; at the 
apex is feen the young Ihoot, marked 6, which 
is not fo far advanced as at fig. i ; ec c fliovv 
the remains of laft year’s annual ftem. When 
the young Ihoot is a little further advanced than 
in fig. 2 , and not fo far as in fig. i, they rc- 
femblc the young convolute fhoots of monoco- 


The above deferibed perennial hairy portion of the plant, is 
clearly the Indian fpikenarii of our fliopp ; but w hether the nar- 
dus of the antients or not, 1 leave to better judges to deteimine ; 
however, I believe few will doubt it after having read Sir William 
Jones’s Diflertations thereon, and compared what he fays with the 
accompanying drawings of the perennial hairy part of the ftem of 
this plant, which are taken from the living plants immediately un- 
der my own eyes : the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper pait 
of the plant, is out of the quellion in determining this point, and 
only relers to the place the plant bears in our botanical books. 
While writing the above, I clefircd an Hindu fervant to go and 
buy me from their apothecaries fliops a little Jatamnnfi. Without 
faying more or lefs, he immediately went and brought me feveral 
pieces of the very identical drug I have been deferibing : a draw- 
ing of one of the pieces is reprefented at fig. 4, and agrees not 
only with thofe I have taken from the living plants, but alfo ex- 
ceeding well with Qardas ab Orta'% figure of the nardiu indicn, 
which ii to be found at page 129 of the fourth edition of Chjim’s 
Latin tranfiations of his H'^ory of Indian publiflied in 1693. 
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tyledonous plants, June *795. The whole of the 
abovemenrioned plants have perilhed without pro- 
ducing flowers, notwithftanding everj' care that 
could poffibly be taken of them. The principal 
figure in the drawing, marked fig. 3, and the follow- 
ing defcription, as well as the above definition, are 
therefore chiefly extradted from the engraving and 
defcription in the fecond volume of thefe Re- 
iearches, and from the information communicated 
to me by Mr. Burl, the gentleman who had 
charge of the plants that flowered at Gaya, and 
who gave Sir Jones the drawing and deferip- 

ttou thereof. 


Befcrtplion of the Plant. 

Root, it is already deferibed above. 

Sfm, lower part perennial, involved in fibrous fheaths, 
&c. as above deferibed ; the upper part herbaceous, 
fubereft. Ample, from Ax to twelve inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermoft pair of the four radi- 
cal are oppoAte, reffilc, oblong, forming, as it were, 
a two-valvcd fpaihe ; the other pair are alfo oppo- 
Atc pctiolcd, cordate, margins waved and pointed ; 
thole of the Hem feflilc and lanceolate; all are 
linooth on both Adcs. 

Corymh terminal, firft diviflon trichotomous. 

Bracts aw led. 

Calyx fcarce any. 

Coral one-petaled, funnel-fliapcd, tube fomewhai gib- 
botis. Border Ave-cleft. 

Stamens, filaments three, projedt above the tube of 
tne corol : anthers incumbent. 

Pyiil, germ beneath. Style eredt, length of the tube. 
Stigma Ample. 

Pericarp, a Angle feed crowned with a pappus. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME, 






